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COINS 

INTRODUCTORY 

There are many collectors of anticjuities, whatever the 
class may be, who must have felt that they would have 
been under very considerable obligations, both in re¬ 
spect to time and expense, to such a work of reference 
as might have enabled them to take a general survey 
of the proposed field of research, and select the ground 
which it seemed to them best to take up, supposing 
that it was out of the question to work on more com¬ 
prehensive lines. ^Ve feel sure that in numerous cases 
disappointment has been experienced on the too tardy 
discovery of the unsuspected or imperfectly known 
magnitude and cost of a collection of old china, old 
books, old coins, or anything else of the kind, fol¬ 
lowed sometimes by a relinquishment of the pursuit, 
sometimes by an enlargement of the scheme; and, 
apart from the extent and outlay proving themselves 
in excess of anticipation, the absence of a tolerably 
trustworthy guide to the principal points and par¬ 
ticulars demanding attention on the side of the buyer, 
and to the dangers, or some of them, which beset the 
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Inexperient-ed amateur, must be regarded as incoii- 
veuient and undesirable. For surely it is far better 
for all concerned to start, if not with eves (juite open, 
at all events not witb eyas quite shut. 

It is perfectly true, wlien we narrow the discus¬ 
sion to numismatics, tlmt coins are sought by different 
persons from diffei-ent motives or aims. The col¬ 
lector who chooses to buy specimens regardlesslv of 
condition and Taluh, just &«• the .sake of forming 
a, sort of assemblage of the currencies of older and 
■fextinct communities or of the former monetary sys¬ 
tems of existing ones, tU>es not perhaps perceive 
the necessity or utility of counsel. There have been 
thousands of human frr^tures who have liveil and died 
under the haliueintation that they were the proprietors 
■bf important and interesting cabinets of coins, whereas 
those which were ideally valuable might have been 
t-ounted on the fingers. It is so, always has heen, and 
always will be, jjeivliance, with e^■erv kind of c'uriosity 
and relic, so long as money is to judgment and taste 
in the ratio of 1000 to 1. ^Ve have associated with 
individuals who had succeedetl, mUch to their a])pa- 
fent satisfaction, in amas.^ing archeological remains of 
■Various sorts, and if in their entire length and breadth 
there was an item or so above mediotfity, the fact was 
to be ascriled to s'ome fortuitous circumstance, for 
which the owner was not immediately responsible. 

There are already two or three works belonging to 
■the category of General Handbooks of Numismatics. 

Aker man s “ Intioduction to the fitudv of Ancient and 
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ilodem Coins ” ami “ Numismatic Manual,'’' 184d-4f^, 
are alike admirable; but they represent the knowletlge 
of half-a-centurv since, and are very weak indeed 
in the Continental section. “The Coin-Collector’s 
iManual ” of Humphreys, originally ])roduced about 
sixty years ago, continues to reappear with new title- 
})ages, and is not only in many respects obsolete, but 
mischievously deceptive, inasmuch as its text is the stan¬ 
dard of a period before the whole subject was placed on 
a new footing by modern scholarship and enterprise. 

It is probably unnecessarv to insist on tlie wide dif¬ 
ference between the apparently trivial hobby and the 
I’eal aims and uses of coin-collecting. It has been an 
object of interest and curiosity from ancient times, and 
has been adopted as a jjursuit and a research bv many 
of our greatest scholars and public characters in Eng¬ 
land of all ranks and professiwis, from the throne 
downward. But the manifold and immense value of 
the study as an aid to hist(»j-v aixl the progress of 
commerce and art, no less than to an elucidation of 
religious sentiment and ]7opular sujwrstition, must be 
allowed to be a relati%elv modern develo^nnent, for 
which we have t(j be grateful to the surrender by the 
earth of its hidden treasures and to the intei-preters of 
the lessons and secrets there discernible. 

The province of numismatics is so widely spread, 
that it embraces all periods and countries from the 
earliest intro<luction of coined monev, and concerns a 
vast number of historical personages and events. The 
magnitude of the study i' lightened to us by the 
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hoctioual Jaboui-s of a host of able anti enthiisiastic 
iiK[uirers, and we are at liberty to select the paidicnlai- 
field or line which apjiears to suit our particular views. 
But if we ca.st our eves around, we .soon discover that 
the range of special pieces extends over the whole area, 
and that while we possess within the limits of inotlern 
Euro}je, or even of Britain, nianv remarkable examj)les, 
we should form a very imjverfect idea of this aspect t)f 
the matter if we forbore to compri.se the ancient Greek 
and Roman series and certain salient protluctions of 
the East; and it is apt to be a source of agreeable 
surprise to many who have not devoted much atten¬ 
tion to this topic, when they for the first time enjoy 
an opportunity of examining a veritable coin of the 
good Calij)h Haroun El Reschid, or of that illustrious 
ruler of Hindostan, so gi-eatly nearer to us, the 
Emperor Akbar. It is natural enough, of coui’se, 
that both should have sti'uck money, as they in fact 
did; but every one does not immediately realise that 
the Caliph of Bagdatl was an actual reality (he was 
contemporary with Charlemagne), or that the author 
of the famous “ Institutes ” was a great practical sove¬ 
reign in the same way as Queen Elizabeth was. He 
was almost exactly parallel with her. Then, again, 
what collection of this class would be judged complete 
in the absence of Cleopatra— the, Cleopatra—the lady of 
whom, when we read of her achievements and triumphs 
and regard her features, we are nearly betrayed into 
suggesting that it must have been in her manner that 
much of the charm lay. 
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The iiuniisiiiatic protlucts of every ))art of Europe 
exhibit tlieir own peculiar features of interest and 
claims to attention; but a careful and leisurely colla¬ 
tion of one with another shews us more and more how 
much in this resjiect the moderns owe to the ancients, 
or how little the world has accjuired in its riper life 
which it had not learned and forgotten in its youth. 
In the sort of coup-d'a-il which our volume affords, that 
great lesson is readable in many and many a place. 

One of the earliest collectoi's of coins in England is 
said to have been Prince Henry, son of James I. But 
the pursuit is undouhtetlly of gi'eat antiquity, and the 
Romans are credited with having sought the money of 
those nations which preceded them, and notably the 
Greeks, in power and in the arts. Tliere was a very 
})rolonged interval, during the whole of the medijje- 
val period and later, when the ancient coinages were 
neglected and destroyed; and even when the taste for 
memorials of the past re^■ived, it was at hi-st the medal 
rather than the current money which attracted atten¬ 
tion—the medal in the wider sense in which it still 
finds acceptance in many languages and systems. The 
modern Europeans made amends for their barbarous 
predecessor bv engaging from the seventeenth century 
onward with unbroken continuity in the collection and 
study of these inestimable treasures; and we know how 
busy the pickaxe and the spatle have been in reclaiming 
from the eaidh in all paids of the world ti’odden by the 
ancients the buried heirlooms of centuries—numismatic 

archives, which have in some instances made the writing 
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of history possible, and in othei-s its rewriting necessary. 
These eloquent though inarticulate expounders of the 
transactions of mankind in remote ages haye created, 
nearly within living memory, a new era in almost every 
department of hunran sciem-e, and have reduced our 
older hooks of reference an<l our former speculations 
alike to waste paper. TTie prosaic and utilitarian spirit 
of our modern money forbids us to believe that in the 
time to come men will turn to it for in.struction from 
any point of view, .save jverha})s its betrayal of incipient 
national decline. 

Eoidunately for those who follow- numismatics as a 
calling, the inducements to collect are manifold indeed. 
There may be saul to be no piece .so ilestitute of com¬ 
mercial value, so insignificasit in asj)ect, so artistically 
and historically trivia], which does not meet with a 
home, if not with an admirM'. Poor .specimens are fre- 
(piently of the greate.st uae to the student in settling a 
moot point of detail. Vou cannot, as with a book, 
make a good coin out of two bad ones; but you can com¬ 
plete a legend or a type; and instances are on record 
where it has asked half-a-dozen more or less imperfect 
pieces to supply the whole reading and story. 

To specialists, whose treatment is naturally sectional 
and exhaustive, the compiler of a volume which may 
not be entitled to asjiire to a higher rank than that 
of a general numi.sniatic chart must not calculate upon 
being very serviceable. Vet, although a collector on 
this naiTow gauge may, and usually does, know- what 
he is doing, to him it is apt to be acceptable for the 
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sake of collateral illustration and comparative stud\’, 
since regions geographically far distant from each other 
are often found to present striking points of agreement 
in their monetary laws and patterns from a variety 
of agencies; and manv, again, like to have the means 
ready to hand of ascertaining what is outside as well as 
within their own frontiers. 

It may not be superfluous to reiterate the observa¬ 
tion, trite as it may be, that in the present class of 
monument—nav, in it alone not seldom—we seek and 
find many of the most precious truths jjertaining to the 
history and fortunes of the human race in all parts of 
the globe from the sixth century l3efore the Christian 
era. The magnificent Greek seines, so ablv edited bv 
Dr. Head, is itself of incalculable value, not only in 
illustrating customs, arts, and opinions, but in deter¬ 
mining the names and situations of places no longer 
known, and the titles and chronology of dynasts of 
whom we meet with no other trace. The Roman 
coinage, inferior in execution, variety, and antiquity, 
remains an imperishable and unique record of that ex¬ 
traordinary people in their rise, gi-eatness, and decline, 
and reflects all the stages of national progress an(| 
decay during eight centuries of fluctuating politicat 
life and activity. 

The cuiTencies of the Eui’ojiean Contincut, and in¬ 
deed that of England, take up the thread where the 
Romans, as it were, let it fall; and setting aside the 
money struck since the close of the old regime in 1789, 

we find ourselves the inheritoi’s of a stupendous accu- 
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niulation of coins in all metals, of all countries, of all 
periods, which the incessant and combined labours of 
numismatic experts have, more particularly within the 
last half-centurv, rethicetl to some degree of order aiul 
secjuence hv the means of monogra])hs and k)cal studies, 
without arriving at a solution of many moot problems, 
much less at the end of the task. The modeni Euro- 
]iean coinage has perhaps enjoved at the hands of those 
most competent to deal with it far less attention than 
it merits. ^lanv localities are still without anv syste¬ 
matic account of their currencies, which has to he 
obtained by casual or indirect means; and even such 
as have secured specialists to describe them cannot he 
said, as a rule, to possess more than drv lists or calen- 
dai-s, destitute of allusion to the human interest resident 
in so large a projmrtion of these remains. 

In the treatment of the coinage of the Unitetl King¬ 
dom from British times, condensation and succinctness 
have of course been imperative, while the larger books 
on this branch of the theme, in regard at least to the 
more modern coins, are ]>erha])s too copious and minute. 
The Anglo-Gallic series has been classetl with the French, 
which it chiefly follows in its models and denominations. 
It is trusted and thought that no essential facts have 
been overlooked. 

It is only necessary to make a survey of the extent 
of the fleld covered by a manual like that now ottered 
to the coin-collector, and of the bulky and even volumi¬ 
nous publications which scholars laue dedicated to 

accounts of the numismatic histories of indiviilual 
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countries and towns, t(» become aware of the difficulty 
of treating the subject in an intelligible and satisfac¬ 
tory manner on so contracted a scale as that to which 
it is here compulsorily reduced. (Jn the other hand, 
there is at present no single hook of reference wheie 
students and amateurs can, as a starting-point, gain a 
general idea and estimate of the proportions ami limits 
of their plan for forming a cabinet either on a com})re- 
hensiye or on a restricted basis. The grand divisions 
of the yolume are:—1. Greek; 12. Roman; 15. Conti¬ 
nental ; d. British, or money of the Gnited Kingdom 
and the Colonies in its succc.ssiye stages of deyelopment. 
There are collectors who make their choice and stand by 
it; others who collect different series at different times ; 
others whose scheme is miscellaneous or desidtory. To 
all these classes increased facility for judging within a 
convenient compass what constitutes a series, its chro¬ 
nology, its featui-es, its difficulties, ought to he acce})t- 
ahle. To ma.ster even the prominent monographs is a 
task which is sufficient to tleter all hut the most earnest 
ami indefatigable enthusiasts; ami as usual, no doubt, 
collections are made on a principle more or less loose 
and yague. At any rate, the first step should he, 
we ajjprehend, to reconnoitre the ground, and mea¬ 
sure the space to he traverseil, with the approximate 
cost. 

In the production of a monograph, it may he saitl 
that there is no detail which is too nunute for notice, 
and no point so trivial but that it ile.serves athnission 
in its proper ])lace as an inciitental or CH)llater;iJ illus- 
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trafioii. liiTt, again, the luniiogi’aph niav be of more 
than one kiml—a treati*e devoted to the records of :u 
country or of a city, or of a particular epoch or reigip 
or, finally, of the coins of a giyen type ass<x-iated with 
a locality or with a group of localitie'. Dr. Head 
describes his very sclu)kirly, admiral)le, and interesting 
Historia N'umorui/t, 1887, a.s a ‘•‘ilanual of Greek 
Numismatics; ” it i^ a royal 8yo of over 800 ])age'. 
Stevenson's Dictionary of Roman Coins,” 1889, ruii'- 
to 928 pages. T'he present ssriter'.s ‘■Coinage of 
Europe," 1898. makes oof j)ages. If «e turn to under- 
taking.s limited to a city, we fimi the hulk augmenting, 
in proportion to the narrowness of the scope; and thi,'? 
cla.ss of numismatic wcn-k is of the highest value when- 
it ha.s had the advantage of local information and 
exj)erience. The proce.ss, by which accounts of well- 
nigh every j)lace- in the world known at any time to 
have l)eeu tlie -source of a coinage, great or small, per¬ 
manent or temporary, have been printed hv specialists, 
has Ijeeu carried on within tire last half century so 
assiduoiwly, that a complete coi'pus of numismatic 
literature, iRcluding cei’tain recogniserl catalogues, such 
as the D'Amecourt, Reiinmann, Rossi, Robert, IMonte- 
nuoYO, Me\er, Ligiiv, i* a library in itself, and a 
large OJiC. 

To compile a sort of Index Rai.sonne to such a body 
of material, with select illustrations, has been, then, the 
object of the writer; he has majiped out in outline 
the entire tield of numi.smatie activity in ancient and 
modern Europe, and has reserved to those who consult 
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his pages the ojjtioii of intpiiring further, and of regu¬ 
lating their course l)v the general indications here su])- 
plied. In the space allotted to him, to acconpilish 
more than this was impossible. 

It is obvious enough that the niultiplicitv of books 
and pamphlets on coins equallv attests the vivid and 
lasting interest in the subject, and the slowlv cumu¬ 
lative method w hereb\’ we have enriched our stores and 
our knowledge in this direction. ?'ome of the most 
momentous additions to our means of pro])erl\ under¬ 
standing the ancient and mediawal series have accrued 
in the most fortuitous manner; one disco\er\' has often 
led the wav to others, till a chain of evidence has been 
graduallv completed, and what aj)peared at lirst sight 
to be a stray and unconnected item has jiroved to he a 
member of a consecuti\e series; and incalculable service 
has been rendered to the cau^e by the host of honorary 
workers who have ideiitiiied thenisehes with a small 
branch of the iii(|uirv, or even with an isolatetl groujj 
of numismatic remains. W'e may mention, for ex¬ 
ample. the obligations under which we lie for the 
Ractrian coins to the late (ieneral ('uiniiiigham ; for 
those of CvzicLis to Canon Greeiiwell; for the coins of 
iMetz and Lorraine to i\r. Robert; for those of \’enice 
to Schweitzer and Count Papadopoli; fur the Siehen- 
hiirgen series to the Count of iVlontenuovo; and foi- 
innuniei'able revisions and atlditions in every depart¬ 
ment to the Numismatic Societies' 'J'raiisactions of 
England, Prance, Germany. Relgiuui. and .'switzerlaiul. 
The works of Iloft'iiiaim ami Poe\ llh\\ant are of im- 
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niense importance for the roval and feudal inoiiev of 
Erance. Tlie collections of the Cavaliere Rossi and 
of the Reiniinanii and ilcver families were indirectlv 
instrumental in eidari^ing our ac(|uaintance with the 
earlier coinages of Italv and Germanv. 

Some incidental notice-' will occur respecting Oriental 
coins. This is almost a class apart, and from the 
difficulties offered hv the legends it is one sought only 
in specimens hy ordinary European collectors. The 
majority of the more modern productions of this char¬ 
acter are obtainable at rates yery slightly in adyance 
of the metallic values. Tlie late keeper of the iNIedal 
and Coin Dejuudment of the British iSIiiseum possessed 
a special knowledge of the Oriental side of numismatics, 
and we are indebted to his scholarship for the ably 
edited yolumes on the subject published under the 
direction of the Trustees, and to which the reader 
cannot do better than refer. 


IS 
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COLLECTORS AND COLLECTIONS 

Tiik formation of Collections of Coins originated, not 
in the Numismatist, but in the Hoarder. Individuals, 
from an early .stage in the hi->torv of coined monev, laitl 
pieces a.side. as (nearer to onr dav) Samuel Pep vs did, 
because thev vere striking or novel, or secreted them 
in the grouiul, like Pepys, because thev were thought 
to be insecure. The former habit mav be considered 
the germ of the coin-cabinet, as we know it; the latter 
accounts for those Finds which in modern times have 
enriched and advanced mnnisinatic science to so pro¬ 
digious and unlooketl for an extent. 

The French term nudtiilh’. as connnonlv apjdied either 
to a medal or a coin, is a key to the inducement, in 
the first instance, to treat this class of monuments as 
objects of study. During a prolonged period, when 
coins had fairlv begun to attract attention be\ond their 
commercial and current aspects, it was their historical 
and biographical interest which awakened anil stimu¬ 
lated curio-itv. It was as records of public occurrence.s 
and as ])ortraitures of celebrated men and women that, 
first of ail. the Greeks, then the Homans, and tinallv 
the modern F.uropcaus. sought and cherished them ; 
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ami collections of inwlals projier and nionetarv medal¬ 
lions remained accoitlint^lv the ])rinci])al, e^en when 
they had ceased to he the exclusive, aim of connoisseurs. 
In Great Britain the two systems have been usually 
kept apart; hut in the continental coinages, duw n to a 
ijuite recent peritHl, the ancient theory and feeling have 
survived. 

There is no probability that the practice of accumu¬ 
lating extensive and scientilicallv ordered assemblages 
of coii\s was one favoured hv our remote predecessois 
beyond the necessity, prior to the institution of banks, 
for storing specie in private houses ; vet this very neeil 
may ha\e led to the stuiK of types by iu(|uiring eves, 
while, in the interval between an archaic law of exchange 
or of calculation hv weight, a considerable ))roportion 
of the personalty had its ap]>ointed place of custody 
on the })reniises of merchants and others. Tradem and 
travellers were just the two elements in early human 
societies which were most apt, from the exce})tional 
facilities afforded to them, to look more or less critically 
at currencies, and to institute comparisons between one 
and another, if they were not sometimes instrumental in 
suggesting to those in authority changes and improve¬ 
ments. 

The first distinct intimation, how ever, of a cabinet of 
meilallic character, that is to say, of medals and coins 
selected on account of their illustrative and artistic 
value, is associated w ith a relatively modern epoch and 
with an English prince. Books, manuscripts, paint¬ 
ing, statuary, ceramics, hi-onzes, even gems, had found 
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admirers long before Prince Henrv, eldest son of 
James I., directed his attention to numismatics in con¬ 
junction with his ])ursuits as a l)ook-lover. At his 
ileath ill 1612 his medals anil coins were valued at 
somethiiio: like J’SOOO; it must have been a laro:e and 
important bodv of examjiles, if we take into account 
the difference in the inonetarv standard. The most 
remarkable point seems to be, that the taste developed 
itself thus stronglv and abruptiv in the Stuarts, a 
Scotish house influeiiceil bv Erench culture, if not b_v 
Spanish magnificence and fondness for dis])lay. 

The great Ecmhroke collection, of which we fortu- 
natelv possess a catalogue, belongs to the two succeed¬ 
ing centuries, and was probably formed during the reigns 
of Charles II., James II., AVilliani III., Anne, and 
George I., by Thomas Herbert, Earl of Pembroke and 
^Montgomery (16S.)-17J3). an enthusiastic antiipiary ; 
it is especiallv noticeable, inasmuch as it for the first 
time recognises the English and Scotish series side by 
side with the Greek anil Roman ; thev constitute Part iv. 
of the jiostlmmous Catalogue, 1716. The whole has 
been dispersed ; and the prices realised by the fourth 
portion were verv high, as it comprised numerous rari¬ 
ties acquired bv the original noble owner, not for that 
reason, but for a far better one—their arclueological 
interest. 

It was doubtless the preceilent set by such persons 
as Loril Pembroke, who has hail occasional successors, 
such as Lord Ashburnham, Lord Hastings, and Lord 

Grantlev, which encouraged the pursuit on the jiart 
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of othei-s, with wlioin it might become an object of 
ambition to emulate tlie titietl aristocracv anil (|ualifv 
themselves to occu]iv a footing’ based on coiifnrie; and 
the cause of knowledge and the interests of science 
naturallv profited bv a generous competition, in which 
at last all classes found themselves joining. In the 
coul^e of the eighteenth centurv, and still more, owing 
to political developments, of that of which we are per¬ 
sonal witnesses, scarcelv a vocation exists which has 
not, or has not formerlv had. its representatives on the 
now long roll of coin-collectors. Everv profession and 
industry have contributed tbeir ipiota : the Church, 
the Law, the Armv, the Navv, Medicine, the Stock 
Exchange, Commerce; and the taste, though more 
Usually personal, is occasionallv hereditarv. 

The older race of collectors, even in the centurv just 
behind us, leaned on the whole more toward the medal 
than the coin, and at anv rate displaved an almost 
exclusive partialitv for the fi-reek and Homan series, 
just as the bibliophile of the .same period cultivated the 
Greek anti Roman writers at the exj)ense of the earlv 
English and continental literature. A survev of the 
catalogues of the average coin-collectors of a few gene¬ 
rations since will shew how jirevalent was this l)ias, and 
in liow slight esteem the monetarv productions and 
antiquities of England and Scotland were formerlv held 
ill comparison with those belonging to classical times. 
The Earl of Pembroke seems to have almost taken 
the leail in admitting the ancient monev of his own 
(onntry to ;i share of attention and space, and his 
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descendant, who sold his niiniisinatic treasures, profitetl 
by the favourable change which hud meanwhile occurred 
in the market value; and we must not forget that 
Hunter, the famous suro-eoii, also established an earlv 
svm]iathv with the modern anil English side, as we see 
from his noble bequest to Glasgow. It was from the 
end of the first quarter of this centurv, when ^Ir. 
Sothebv sold the cabinet of Sir i\Iark Svkes. that the 
more moilerii lines of collecting mav be said to have com¬ 
menced. Marmaduke Trattle’s extensive and splendid 
assemblage of English coins, however, was the earliest, 
perha})s, of first-class iniportaiu-e sold by the same firm, 
while in a pecuniary res})ect it jiroved. from the sum 
realised, one of the most remunerative and encouraging. 
This hap})ened in the tlnrties; and the sixty or seientv 
vears which se})arate us from that notable event have 
been witnesses to an iiistiaictive succession of similar 
episodes in the numismatic world, indicating the inevi¬ 
table fluctuations in tastes and jndees, but with a steady 
tendenev. on the whole, to the acceptance of Condition 
as a ]iostulate and an influence, and the surrender of 
inferior sjiecimens to the student on the one hand or 
the crucible on the other. 

A complete list of all the coin-sales which have 
taken place iluring the past fifty years in Great Britain 
and on the Continent would fill a larger volume than 
the present, and woukl scarcelv excluile ani rank or 
vocation in life within a liberal sphere. But, limiting 
ourselves to the more remarkal)le incidents of this 

class, we ha\c to cite the Addington, Ashburidiam, 
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Bieber, Brvce, Christmas, Cutf, Cunningham, Drum¬ 
mond, Duncomhe, Durrant, Dvmock, Forster, iVIar- 
sham, Yorke Moore, iMurchison, Rostron. Shepherd, 
and Thomas cabinets; and for Scotland, those of 
Coats, Lindsav, Martin, ami ^^dno•ate, of ^vllich the 
first is still intact in the hands of a son. Of all 
these, the Thomas sale, tlie fruit of half-a-centurv'.s 
devotion to the jmrsuit, was the most coni])rehen- 
sive, embracing coins and medals of all countries and 
periods; while that of Mr. Coats mav claim to he 
most complete in the Scotish series. Among the 
minor gatherings mav he grouped the numerous in¬ 
stances where casual ac(|uisitions by a family during 
generations in the course of travels abroad have 
insensihlv grown into a hoard, and liave included, 
as was the case verv recentlv (1X90) witli the Beaufort 
coins, a few pieces of consklerahle value. 

I\'hen we pa.ss from collectors, who.se possessions 
have changed hands, and sometimes have found per¬ 
manent homes in jmhlic institutions, our thoughts and 
eves naturally turn to such as are yet in the midst of us: 
Sir John Evans, Canon Greenwell, i\Ir. ^Murdoch, Dr. 
Hermann t\'eher, I,ord Grantlev, i\Ir. Richardson, and 
others ; to n hom it is liardlv ini})roper to atld the name of 
the late Hvinan Montagu, owner of the largest, riche.st, 
aiul most varied a.ssemhlage of numismatic monuments 
since the historical Thomas .sale. The Montagu collec¬ 
tion is now on the eve of ilispersion, and some idea of 
its magnitude and splendour mav he formed when we 
mention that it contains IJOO Roman aiirei, and in the 
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medal] ic dejjartment 150 pieces wanting in Great 
Russell Street, besides an Anglo-Saxon series of extra¬ 
ordinary extent. 

As regards the Soni-ces of Supply, an intending 
collector (although at first collectoi-s are often uncon¬ 
scious of being sucli) has to rely in the main on the 
auction and the dealer, the former being a medium of 
acquisition attended by many drawbacks and dangers, 
inasmuch as the coins in a sale under the hammer are 
seldom lotted in a way to .suit plicate buyers, and as 
the traile not unnaturally resents that class of com¬ 
petition. It very greatly tlepends on the line chosen, 
with what firms one should have relations; but all the 
leading European centres have their numismatic cntporia, 
and even in minor towns desirable coins are frecpiently 
offered for sale. Just at the commencement any one 
may provide himself very nell in London; later on, 
according to the extent of his plan, he may find it 
possible and convenient to correspond with Paris, 
IMtidrid, Berlin, \ icnna. Dresden, Leipsic, Erankfort-on- 
iMain, iMunich, Amsterdam, Amerefoort (near Utrecht), 
and other headquarters of experts and sjjeciali.sts. The 
sooner, in case he proposes to nork on more or le.ss 
ambitious line.s, he acquires knowledge and iudgment, 
the less likely it ^nIU be that he will grew di.ssatislied 
with his hobby ami out of humour with those who 
have contributed to imlulge it. 

A new aspirant to numismatic honours cannot do 
better when he has passed the penny-box ” stage, 
unless he leaps at one bound into the saddle, having 
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started at a nuiturer period of life, and with experience 
o-ainetl from otliei-s—he cannot tlo l)etter than studv 

O ♦ 

attentively tlie host authorities. These are—(1) nuinis- 
niatic hooks of the latest date, whether niono<ira})h,s or 
'‘■eneral treatises; (!I) sale catalogues, with the prices. 
Personal experience has satistieil the writer that coni- 
inerciallv, as well as nuinisinaticallv, a thorough ac- 
(piaintance with the best catalogues is of the utmost 
value; anil, hesiiles those of the collections already 
named, the hunter for continental coins must bring 
liimself into touch with the principal works of reference 
ready to his hand, as it were, in the shajie of descriptive 
accounts of those magnificent cabinets w Inch have been 
formed and dispersed in various parts of Euro])e. We 
may particularise the names of the Prince de Ligny, 
IMeyer, IMontenuovo, Reimmann, Robert, Rossi, as 
affording through their respective catalogues the most 
precious insight into the material which exists, and the 
probable and best means of accomplishing a new numis¬ 
matic project. 

IMonographs have, of course, their clear use : but for 
general purposes they are apt to he too minute and 
elaborate, and they are calculated, jjerhaps, for the 
literary in((uirer rather than for the amateur. At 
the same time, every one ought to he aware that of 
recent years a very large and important body of works 
has accumulated, dealing with the monetary annals 
of the smaller foreign States, on a scale which would be 
impossible on any other princijile; and, on the other 
hand, those who desire to become conversant with the 
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clevelo])ment and jjroce.-'ses of coinage at different epochs 
tuid in tlifferent countries nill find it necessary to re¬ 
sort to such books as Rutling’s Annals,” of Avliicli 
there are analogues in every Eurojiean literature and 
language. A general notion of the subject is to 
be derived from the introduction to IMr. Robertson’s 
“ Handbook to the Coinage of Scotland," 1878. 

luml'i of coins do not usnallv ])rove of signal service 
to ortlinarv purchasers, as they are too often composed 
of specimens of the same piece indefinitely rej)eated, 
and as a rule occur untler conditions which ])lace them 
beyond the reach of the public, or at least of priyate 
individuals. As additions to our knowledge of types 
and mints, if not of actual products, these ])eriodical 
events have coiistantK augmented our numismatic stores 
and information, verifying entries in aiicient records, 
filling up ga})s in series, sup|jlying hitherto unreadable 
legends, and helj)iug us in many other ways. The 
circumstances under which tronvuillcti have taken place 
are litei'allv endless. \ small hoard of English and 
foreign gold coins was very recently (189-5) discovered 
at 5Vestminster. encased in a sheet t)f lead. The 
uni(jue half George noble of Henry \ HI. in the Mon¬ 
tagu collection was bought by i\Ir. Gurt in Paris for a 
moderate sum, sold to the Rev. Mr. Shepherd for -t’90, 
and at his sale in 188-5 realised P9.5-5. AVe must resist 
the teinjdation to dwell on this part of the topic. 

To return for a moment to the (piestions of condition 
ami tlifference of taste, it is not to be denied that some 
of the most precious fruits of numismatics ha\e been 
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gathered and applied bv jiei’sons who, like the late Mr. 
Rabington, almost ostentatiou.slv disregarded the state 
of the pieces under exaniinatioa; and again, there is 
no doubt that real and cultivated interest in tlie 
pursuit has been first awakened bv the accidental or 
desultory accjuisition in early life of a handful of okl 
coins selected from the familiar jjennv-box. The dis¬ 
advantage which a pmctical and exact student incurs 
by the employment of defective examples lies in the 
inability to decipher the whole of the tvpe; and this 
becomes tantalising when the object of attention is a 
su])posed inedited variety. 

An entertaining pajx*r might doubtless be written on 
the eccentricitie.s of the less experienced in the jmesent 
branch of in([uir\' or recreation. IManv numismatists, 
who lived to outgi-ow the crude conceptions of their 
novitiate, might, had they been of an autobiogi'aphical 
turn of mind, have let us into soiiio curious secrets, 
some affecting only themselve.s, others where third 
parties were concerned. Few collc'ctoi’s, it is probable, 
have escajied without making mistakes, and without 
falling into the toils of the wilv e.xpert, while they 
graduate; and it goes w ithout saving that the majo¬ 
rity, as they seldom prosecute the undertaking to the 
end, seldom also attain sufficient discernment and mas¬ 
tery to enable them to achieve a s4itisfactorv result. 
Instances are on record where simjjle gentlemen ha\c, 
Procrustes-like, clipped their coins to fit the ])iercings 
in their cabinets; whei'e an entire collection of Roman 

brass was submitted to treatment with brick-diist; and 
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where, once more, an owner, solicitous of patinatecl 
specimens, has improved upon the too leisurelv pro¬ 
cesses of nature bv enlisting the services of art, and 
superimposing a nice coat of green paint! These are 
ineptitudes; and so fer as the more rcspectahlc numis¬ 
matic houses in London and elsewhere are concerned, 
the clients nhoni they prefer ai-e such as understand 
what they \cant and seek, and arc j)reparcd to ])av for 
the proper article a reasonable j)rice. 


‘t!) 
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VALUE OF COINS 

The e.stiniation of ancient coins of different countries 
and periods depeml.s on sncli a \arietv of considerations 
and circuinstances tliat it is almost ini])ossible and 
useless to attempt to form, for tlie instruction of tlie 
younger school of collectors, a scale or standard for 
judging either the merits or commercial worth of any 
class of currency. The interc't with a Inch this pursuit 
inspires those engaged in it is singularly diyersified. 
Some are go\erned by topographical, some by chrono¬ 
logical, and others by internal lines and limits; and 
the preyailing motiye has, of course, a tendency to 
render others of secondary weight and influence. One 
man collects the coins of a particular country or epoch, 
and does not study their preseryation; another looks 
exclusively to the state of his acquisitions, and disre¬ 
gards the places of origin, treating each item on its 
o\yn individual merits as a curiosity or work of art. 
The choice of metals is a further contribution to the 
wide diversity of taste and fashioii in these mattei-s ; 
there are collectors of gold only, of siber only, and of 
co})])er only. Then there are such as will buy .a small 

coin and will not entertain the notion of a larner one. 
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and vice vena. It must be evident that the coexistence 
of so nianv nmnisinatic faiths or tenets unavoidably 
operates on the market, and sways it in tlifferent direc¬ 
tions from time to time. A call for a o-iven series, 
type, country, on the part of a small knot of amateurs 
suffices to inflate for the moment the quotations. These 
vicissitudes and fluctuations are incessant; and to them 
have to be addetl the surprises and perils %yhich ecpially 
beset the buyer and seller in the shape of periodical 
finds of rare coins, with the result that the balance is 
at once disturbed, and prior investments depreciated 
for a longer or shorter perir)d, according to the circum¬ 
stances. The serious and sometimes jmzzling fluctua¬ 
tions in the prices of coins aiv susceptible of the general 
explanation that the market is governed for the time 
being by a very small body of collectors, often buyers 
on the same lines, ^^'e see that it is now the Greek 
series, now the Homan, now the English, which is in 
the ascendant. An influential amateur is in the field 
for one or the other, and he gains followers; and the 
set makes a new tariff, which lasts till they are tired of 
their amusement, or have no further dc-mlcnita. In 
many of these cases price.s current are adajitetl to the 
circumstances ; there is an artificial inflation ; the climax 
is reached at last, and the bubble bursts. The loss is 
to the last holdei-s at high quotations. The foregoing 
criticism applies only to hobby-ridei>, not to the man 
who has a genuine feeling for the jau-suit, and acijuires 
coins, not because they are dear or cheaj), but because 
he likes them. The Carfrae and Ashbuniham s.des 
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have recently reawakened the intereNt in Greek coins, 
and the Richardson cabinet of English ones went a 
little tamely; this was paidlv because several collectors 
of such things are dead or have withdrawn, and partly 
because the sale was merely a portion of the property, 
and that of a living person. The vast and varied 
numismatic trea.sures of the continent of Europe are 
still, in the main, a terra incog'ntta to English and 
American collectors. Some .sav they may have their 
turn, and they will he found almost incapable of 
exhaustion. 

The formation of priced lists of coins in Numismatic 
iManuals is, on the grounils above stated, .shown there¬ 
fore to he at best of very slight utility, and more 
often a source of error and trouble. It may gratify a 
possessor to read in a book or in a neu\ s])aper that some 
s[)ecimen which he acajuiretl for a very moderate sum 
has realised a much larger one; but the ])rice is a 
feature which is well known to rely on—(1) the condi¬ 
tion; the type; (d) the ])rior owner. IMiicli of 
the.se tactoi's is the most influential, it might be pre¬ 
sumptuous to attempt to deciile. Even condition is a 
relative term. The auctioneer tells you that a piece 
is “ fineyhr the coin ; ” and this is a])t to be most true 
when a coin has been struck on impure material b\' an 
unskilful moneyer, or when, as in so many of the colo¬ 
nial coins of all countries, siege-pieces, or currency of 
troubled and insecure reigns, the Han is too small for 
the die. At any rate, coutlition has of late com¬ 
manded more general res])ect in lingland, France, and 
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the L^nited States; and when one reflects that a private 
cabinet can be little more than a selection of specimens, 
it would appear to be very possible to reiect examples 
which are undesirable on this account, if the object is 
simply to bring together a representative assemblage of 
productions agreeable to the eve and the taste. 

Taking the type as a leailing inducement, there are 
all the gradations from an absolutelv different die 
to infinitesimal minittiw of detail in one or another 
respect, constituting a \-ariety. The prior ownership 
OYprovtiiance is a third agency, which impaii-s the trust¬ 
worthiness of prices, and necessitates caution in forming 
estimates from coins surrounded by a sort of atmospheric 
nimbus of the value of normal sjrecimens. It is, to some 
extent, with coins as it is with books. 

The safest branch of early numismatics of c^•el•v part 
of the world to cultivate in a practical sense as a col¬ 
lector is jirobably the copper and billon money; for, 
as the preservation becomes more generally a ([uestion 
in the choice of coins, it will be more and more 
apparent that productions in these two metals are 
the most difficult to procure in fine state, and if 
they occur in trouvaUIcs, arc almost always irre¬ 
mediably damaged by corrosion. On the contrary, 
through the extension of railway enterprise and other 
causes, early money in the more precious metals 
may be expected to ari^e as the fruit of excava¬ 
tions, as it has already done in Affglianistan, Asia 
IMinor, Greece, Turkey, Italy, France, England, and 
other parts of Emo]K‘ and Asia, revolutionising ])rices 
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a,-5 well know letlg-e. The Rritisli IMuseiiin Aimual 

Reports of actjnisitioiis tluriiig tlie twelvemonth will 
give a good idea of the teiiieritv of presuming either 
tinalitv of information or iinicjneness of examples. 

Altogether, in the absence of a sjjecial line of stndv, 
where the outlav bv right should not be excessive, the 
soundest coun.sel to tender to a new euterer on the 
numismatic fielil seems to be to obey two cardinal prin¬ 
ciples : (1) to buv the best (pialitv ; (12) to refrain from 
over-buving. The real art in these cases (it is equally 
so in other departments) is to hold one's hanil; it is 
aiwavs ea.sy enough to acipiire to satiety; and it is not 
a whit more ditticult to realise at a heavy sacrifice. 
The completit)!! of a scheme of this kind usually extends 
over vears: it is wise iu)t to be in a hnri-v; profit by 
incidental opportunities anil intervals of dejnv.ssioii; 
and rejoice if, in tlie long-run, the hanest is not too 
ample. If the hammer can scatter in not more than 
three davs the work of a lifetime, it is well; anil if the 
standard is high and uniform, and the owner has shed 
an otlour on his property, there is no reason for fear. 
It is the man who buvs too much and not too well for 
whom his friends ought to offer uj) their pravers. It is 
highlv nece.s.sarv that the English or English-speaking 
collector of foreign coins should protect himself against 
two classes of danger: the want of conversance of 
Enirlisli dealers, on the one hand, w ith the market value 
of a large proportion of the items belonging to the 
-erics, from the infrei|uencv of their occurrence among 
u-; and. on the other, the not unknown habit of the 
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Continental houses of marking tlieir propert\' for an 
English or American meridian. Eut pei-sonal experi¬ 
ence and judgment are the best safeguards in respect 
alike to this branch of the pursuit and to others, as the 
Greek, Roman, and British, where examples, especially 
those of higher value, rest on their individual merits, 
and dearness or the reveise are merely relative terms. 
Another very essential point to be lield in vie^^■ is, that 
it is a real disadvantage to a private cabinet to be 
too complete, as in sales abundance cloys; and it is 
always better to wait opjmrtunities of securing disidc- 
raia at reasonable prices tluin to juiii]) at the first 
offer. 

The permanent aiul exclusive loyaltv, not to a class 
or country, which mav be very well, but to a more or 
less obscure series, is \ erv apt to prove dangerous, inas¬ 
much as there is the inherent accumulation of a both 
of virtual duplicates even where scarcely two articles 
are absolutely the same. 

In the foregoing remarks thei’c has been a primn 
June presumption that the iledication of an ajijireciable 
amount of jjropertv to this purpose has not taken })lace 
without some ulterior regaril to reimbursement, since, 
even where one docs not engage in a pursuit 'i\ith an 
eve to ju'otlt, one mav very possil)|v and very reasonablv 
do so with the expectation that a fair ))roportion, if 
not the whole, of the outlay will return. This c-an 
oidv be the experience when judgment and taste are 
combined. 

\\ ilh coin- it is a^with books and eveiw othci' species 
do 
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of similar property. The quotation of auction prices 
can by no means be affirmed to be without its degree of 
utility; but it is a class of information which, in the 
hands of a tyro (they are not invariably young), is 
exceedingly apt to be fallacious and misleading. A 
dealer asks over TT2 for a tetradrachm of Perseus of 
Macedon; you judge it to be dear; be shews you 
another, ^\ bich will cost you a guinea. It is the same 
coin—with a difference. In the same manner iM. Fon¬ 
taine, the gTeat Paris bookseller, lavs down side bv side 
two copies of an edition of a certain old book; one is 
to be bought for 100 francs, the other for 5000. Then, 
at a sale, the biddings are regulated not merelv by the 
items themselves, but by the atmosphere; not by the 
state of business in the city, but by the presence in the 
market of two, or say three, buyers whose cabinets lack 
certain rarities, or perliaps by a competition between a 
private individual and the British iMuseum; or it may 
happen (who knows r) that the commissions for the 
highest figures have crossetl o\er from the Continent; 
that M5I. Rollin and Peuaulent of Paris, ]\I. Serrure, 
or some other continental firm, have instructions to 
secure this or that against all comei-s. That is the sort 
of agency which is l)ehind prices and the fluctuations in 
prices; and for the bulk of a collection under the 
hammer there is no question that the character of the 
owner is a most potential influence. It is almost less 
what vou have to sell than w ho vou are that are selliim ; 
and it is immense odds in your favour if ^•ou are a dead 
hero. Fortune smiles iq)on the posthumous. The 
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auctioneer and the company, if they are not unanimous 
on any other point, agi'ee in loying a departed celebrity ; 
for if there were one or two tiresome traits in his gene¬ 
rally faultless character, these are things of the past; 
he can play no more tricks. 

Although the question of prices may be a moot one, 
and the uncertainty attending the product of any giyen 
coin under the hammer is, from an infinite yariety of 
causes, as great as it is inexplicable, it has been thought 
best, on the whole, to attempt to meet the case to a 
certain extent, and in a section which we call The Coin 
Market, we haye essa\ed to reduce to an intelligible 
form some statistics bearing on this topic, with a few 
])articulai’s, which may be of interest and use, of a 
cognate character. 



Ill 


UNIQUE OR REMARKABLE COINS 

It niav be re([uisite to offer a few observations on a 
species of inonev, of which examples are found in almost 
everv important European curroncv. hoth ancient and 
modern, and \\hich owe their interest and value to the 
peculiar tvpe or denomination, to the ]jerson hy whom 
they were sti-uck, or to the circumstances attending 
their appearance. In such \\ orks as Dr. Head’s Hhtuna 
Xiimoruin, Stevemson’s “ Dictionary of Homan Coins,” 
Akerman's various publications, the Xurni-wiatic 
Chronicle, and similar periodicals printed abroad, and 
the present writer’s Coinage of the European Con¬ 
tinent,” mention frequentlv occurs of coins which have 
descended to us in presumedlv uniijue specimens, or are 
rcpresenteil by two or throe deposited in ))ublic collec¬ 
tions. Nevertheless it cannot fail to he of some service 
to draw u]) a notice of the leading monuments of this 
rather tantalising class helonging to the respective 
divisions of our sul)ject, more esj)eciallv as, bv directing 
attention to them, duplicates or additional examples 
may he discovered or identified. 

It is not to be supposed that uniqueness or singu- 
laritv of character necessarilv involve intrinsic merits 
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and attractions, lieyond tlie fact that these qualities 
often render rarity and beauty, or excellence, con¬ 
vertible terms. The most splendid example.s of Greek 
workmanship and art mav be seen, for instance, on a 
lironze coin obtaina])le for a few shillings in the highest 
■state of preservation; anti, again, they occur on the 
Syracusan dekadrachms or medallions, which are cer¬ 
tainly costly, but are not very uncommon. 

In the Greek Series, the pieces falling within the 
present category, if they were exhaustitely enumerated, 
would proye a considerable body, distributed over the 
large numismatic urea to which ancient Hellas extended. 
But we are dealing only with such extreme specialities 
as may appear to deser\e an independent section. Eor 
instance, it will be jierceived from a ])ernsal of the 
Hhtorid Xuinorum that in the archaic electrum coinage, 
so widely preyalent at one period, many unitpie examjjles 
are preseryed in the English or Erench national collec¬ 
tions, and tliat there were special issues of money, like 
that of the exiled Themistocles at Magnesia, of which 
not aboye two or three specimens have de.sceiuled to us. 
Again, the Macedonian dekadrachm is as rare as most 
of the coinage of that power after the ])oriod of ,\lex- 
ander I. and the Archaic era is the re\erse; and the 
coins of Bactria, once almost unknown, and yery im])er- 
fectly so when Wilson published his ^inmta Antiqun 
in 1811. are at present abundant, with certain excep¬ 
tions—those exceptions of a somewhat momentous 
kind. Eor we ha\c, appertaining to this rather 
fascinating succession of currency, illustrations of both 
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the points l)efore iis. A 20-stater ])iece in gold of 
Eukratides, King of Bactria, and a silver dekadrachin, 
unassigned, exist, so far as has been ascertained, in soli¬ 
tary specimens in the Bihliothecpie at Paris and in the 
British iMuseuin respectively; a silver tetraclrachm of 
Plato, King of Bacti'ia, is unknown outside the latter 
rej)Ositorv; and our national collection also possesses 
three examples of the highly interesting coinage 
(tetradr. and dr.), with the })ortrait of Eukratides on 
one side, and those of Ileliocles and Laodice on the 
other. The true history of the Bactrian money is still 
involved in great obscurity; we have little more than 
internal evidence to guide us; hut, except of Hiodotus, 
the earlie.st autonomous ruler, and of Eukratides, we seem 
to have no gold. The 20-stater above mentioned was 
obtained in the Punjaub, sokl to Rollin it Eeuardent 
of Paris for T800, and by them, under the express autho¬ 
rity of the Emperor, who paid half, transferred to the 
Bihliothecpie for d200. This was in 1867. The 
^[useum dekadrachin, presented bv Sir Wolla.ston 
Pranks in 1887, is not well jireseiaed. The gold of 
Athens is particulailv rare, and that of Syracuse, of 
^lacedonia, and of Egypt under the Ptolemies, though 
])lentiful enough, ecpially conspicuous bv its beautv of 
execution. One of the most recent finds in Russia 
occurred in 189-5 at Reni, on the Pruth, and consisted 
of a large number of gold statei-s of Philip of IMacedon. 
The disco^x‘ry shews how widely spread was the dis¬ 
tribution of this coin, of wliich the hoard had been 
jH'obably buried during centuries. 
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MTien we come to the Roman coins, we first meet 
with the Roman as in all its varied divisions and 
periodical gradations of weight, of which more 
will be said elsewhere; there are in the Consular or 
Republican Series certain families, of whose cuiTencv 
the examples are of the utmost raritv, and have baffled 
the researches of the most ardent and generous col- 
lectoi's, while others are common to excess even in fine 
state. The Yorke IMoore cabinet lacked manv examples 
to the last. The denarii, with the portraits of Julius 
Csesai’, Pompey, Mark Antony, Antonv and Cleopatra, 
&c., the Vkforiati, and the Eamilv and Romano- 
Camj)anian gold, are always desirable. Of the Imperial 
Roman and Colonial money the proportion of notable 
pieces is large, and the normal I’arities numerous. No 
brass or copper of Otho of Roman origin, and no first 
size of any kind, have yet been I’epoiied; the fii-st 
brass of ^Matidia, IMarciana, Plotina, Pertinax, and 
other’s, and the aurei, and oven third brass, of more 
obscure reigns, are extremely difficult to procure. All 
the coins of Julia, daughter of Augustus, and wife 
of Agi’ippa, are rare; they are only found in the 
Colonial Series (Pergamus, Corinth, fkc.), which also 
includes the Judaa Captu and other interesting his¬ 
torical examples. J’o the English collector the 
Britannia tvpe in good state, and the gold and even 
silver of Carausius and Allectus, are to be commended. 
Throughout the series, but especially in the earlier 
first brass, we encounter reverses of great artistic merit 

and historical interest. Fuller information is to be 
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found in Cohen or in Stevuii.soii; the former ^.hoidd he 
consulted preferably, but in all cases opinions are safer 
as to the scarcity than as to the price. The yaluation 
is apt to be inflncncetl by cireunistances. 

Vast as is the field occupied by the (ireck and 
Roman coinages, it is insignificant in comparison with 
that which the Continental or Motlern Eoreign Series 
coyers, and this fact partly arises from the extra¬ 
ordinary multiplication of coin-yielding centres muler 
the feudal system. A reference to the ‘‘ Coinage of 
the European Continent” will readily shew how the 
subdiyision of })olitical authority and the gradual rise of 
nundierless seigniorial fieL to great power and affluence 
naturally led to the concession of monetary priyileges 
and the establishment of mints oyer eyery paid of the 
country, and to a competition between the different 
secular and ecclesiastical dignitaries for sU])eriority in 
the splendour of their money, which frequently eclipsed 
that of the Crown. It is literally impossible within 
the compass of a few pages to do more than faintly 
indicate the principal objects of attention and research 
among the foreign numismatic protluctions of the 
earlier epochs; nearly all are s])ecified bv us in our 
former work ; we follow the order of sequence there 
obseiwed :— 

Buvaiia . . . Tlie heavy gold coin.age of Maximilian I. of 

Bavaria, 15 hS, 

Saxony . . . The gold money of .slaxony, 15th and early 

16th centuries. 

Bninsvdcl: . . The hracteates and widespread sib'er pieces of 

Bruiiswick-Liineburg. 
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OUenbutg 

. The first dated pieces of Oldenburg and Ham¬ 
burg. 

MecJdenhiinj. . 

The lO-ducats m gold of Wallenstein of Meck¬ 
lenburg. 

Jdi'iHidtiihui'ij . 

. The bracteates and first dated pieces of Bran¬ 
denburg. 

The Colonial series for Hindostan, 168S-94. 

Pi ussin . . 

. The coins of Frederic 1. of Prussia (1701-13). 

Juliers 

. The early denarii rvith portraits of the dukes. 

Sfolhenj . . 

. The bracteate.s and early gohl of Stolberg. 

.4 iistria . . 

. The Austrian hc'iinnthaUn firr Austria, the 
Tyrol, and Carinthia (1479-1531). 

The large gold coin cvitli the jugate busts of 
ilaximilian 1., Car l Y., and Ferdinand. 

Buhcmia . 

. The heayy g<dd money of Frederic of Bohemia 
(Ujilo). 

llungi.nij . . 

. The Hungarian ipiintuple dircat of 1508. 

Tranbijlcania 

. The earliest gold ducats, .silyer thalers, &c., 
of Traiisylyania. Any coin prior to 1531 ; 
the 10<i-diicat piece of 1()77. 

Sn'iturland , 

. The gold dicker! and silver thaler of Berne 
(1492-94), the bt. Gallen pJapport of 1424, 
and the Geneva sol d'or of 1.550. 

Pvland 

. Tlie earliest gold money of Poland proper'. 

linkin' . 

. The gold coinage of IlU'sia, 15th century : the 
piece rn that metal struck by Peter the 
Great in remeiiibiarice of his parents ■ .silver 
and coj>per patterns from 1723; the copper 
unif.ice rotthles of 1725-20. 

Su'al 11 

. The .stei-ltngs in silver prior to Olaf Sknt- 
koiuiiig. 

The earliest rsalvatoi thalei-.s. 

The early mmiey of necessity, including that 

1 >f Charles of .sludermaiiia. 

Tile 5-ducat piece of Christina. 

'1 he claler of Gxenstierna (1033). 

Peiimii.i'L . . 

. The first dated money (1496j. 

The daler of 1523. 
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Denmark . . 

Flatidei's . . 


Camhrai . . 


Holland . 


Gneldrcfi . . 


. The gold portugaloser and half portiigaldser. 

The Colonial money of 1683. 

. The gold coinage of Loos and Rtimmen in 
Brabant. 

The gold coinage of Luxemburg under John 
of Bohemia (1309-46). 

The gold coinage of IVenceslaus, Duke of 
Luxemburg, King of Bohemia, Duke of 
Poland, &c., especially that struck for Prus¬ 
sian Poland at Liegnitz, and at his chateau 
of Mouzaive, near Luxemlmrg. 

. The episcopal double moiiton d’or, sede vacante 
(1368-78). 

The demi-parisii, lower gold and silver denom¬ 
inations. and copper money of Louis of 
Maele, Count of Flanders, 1346-84. 

The heavy gold of the Spanish rulers of Bra¬ 
bant. 

Any copper or other money struck by Maria 
There.sa for the Austrian Netherlands prior 
to 1744. 

. Any money of the Counts cd Holland prior to 
Thierri VI. (1122-57;. 

The gold rijiler of AVilliam V. (1346-59), 
struck for Holland. 

The Merovingian or other ancient money for 
West Friesland prior to Bruno III. (1038-57). 

Ihe double kogger-daalder of 1601 in gold for 
West Friesland. 

The gold money of the bishops of Utrecht 
(1393-1496). 

The original imitation at Gorincheu of the 
English noble. 

The Campen imitation of the sovereign of 
Mary I. of England. 

Any inedited coins of Louis Napoleon, King 
of Holland (1806-10). 

. The money of Batenborg and Cuilemboig. 
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Italy 


Holy See . 


Venice. 


Savoy . . 


Monaco . 
Florence or 
Tuscany 


Bologna . 
Ferrara . 


The Ostrogothic regal copper nimuni with 
portraits. 

The gold coins of the Lombard kings. 

The earliest pajad danari (8th century), anil 
copper (loth century). 

The Roman money of the iiderrcgna (lOli)- 
1362, 1527-28). 

The 5-sequin piece of Clement VII. (1525). 

The earliest sciido di anjento (1585). 

The first gold ducat under Giovanni Dandolo, 
Doge of Venice (about 1284). 

The lira and hwjaffinu or scsinu Tron. 

The multiples of the gold ducat (2 to KXi). 

The gold oaelU and double uselle. 

Any patterns. 

Any deniers or other money prior to Um¬ 
berto II. (1080-1108). 

The silver scudo of Carlo II. (1.504). 

The heavy gold of the 17th century (2 to 20 
scudl). 

The coiii' of Emmanuel Filiberto (the Duke 
connected with Chillon). 

Any coins piior to Oiioraio II. (160.7-62). 

The iffMeo d'lla iidjic. 

The yro,aj„c of 1.730 of Nicolo GuicciarJjui, 
Gonf.dioueie of Flon-m e. 

The '/rc'Se/U of Alcs.-aiidio de' iledici, engraved 
by Cellini. 

The jdadro di oro of Feidiuando II. (1610) 
engraved by Scipione Mola. 

The zecchiuo in gold of Giovanni II., Benti- 
voglio, with his poitrait. 

The coins of Boi'O dE.ste, fii-t Duke (1450- 
' 1 ;. 

The gold an.l copjier money of Ercole I. 
(1471-1.702;. 

The ilouble /ecchiuo in gold of the learned 
Gio. Francesco I'n.i. Signoie of Mii.iudola, 
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MuiiUferrato . . 

Mariina . . . 


Milan . . . 

Pe^itro . . . 

Parma . . 

Genoa . . ■ 

8aln:.:.o . . 

Franco-Itai ian 

. . 

Sicilii and 
Naph.^ . . 

Malta . . . 
France . . 


Lorraine and 
Bar. 

Ca-ttde and LGjn 


The artiilo di oro of Teodoio, Mai(|uis of 
ahout 1310. 

Any of the early nioney in tine -tate. 

The heavy gold of the earlier Dnkes. 

The deiuinj of the Virgiliu-, type. 

The large silver di ar/jenfo, with jiortraits. 

The gold and silver nioney of the Vheoiiti, 
for the costume.-- and head-du--es. 

The coi'jjer sesiao of triovauiii Sfoiza. 

Thesr!(rfi)di(;)-./i’/ilaof AlessandroFaine.-e '159:1). 

The heavy gold and silver pieces (multiples 
of the ijc/iocinn), usually ill-preserved. 

The niedafflk of 1503 aud 1510. 

Any iiiece.s in tine condition. 

See Ilazlitt, C. of L\. p. PMK 

See ibid., p. 401-64. 

The gold coinage of tlie Merotingiaus, with 
their portrait.-. 

Certain .special piece.s of Pe]un le Bref and 
Charlemagne (llazlitt, p. 407). 

The ro'i/al d'or of Louis IX. 

The cadieit d'or of Aiiiie of Brittany (1498). 

The jiatteiii-piecfs of Nichola.s Briot. 

The gold and silver dtnitre de Foi or Paar 
Epo,m,r. Louis XlIl.-XIV. 

The feudal Coinages of Turenue, Dombes, and 
Sully. 

Certain jiatterns of Xapokhjn I. 

The earlie-t dated coin (1488), the ecu of 
Chailes III. (1G03), Ac. 

Any com of Bar aiiteiioi to 1^97. 

The gold di7i/(</Oof Alfomso VlII. (1158-1214), 
with Arabic legends and A L F. 

The heavy gohl of Pedro the Cruel and .-uc- 
I ceding kings. 

.'-^ce fuitlier in ll.i/liit, p. .')l.5-li! 
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Arragnn . . 

ZInitf?d Sgufiit 


Puiivyal . 


Eiiylaiid . 


The heavy gold coinage indicated infni under 
A yragnii. 

The 50 and 20 ejxeluitts in gold of Fenlinand 
and IstibelLi, and Joanna and (fharles. 

The I'Xl-escudi in gold of Philip III. and 
IV. (1G09--33). 

Tlie 50-iealeo in diver of various reigns. 

Any money of Henry of Burgundy, fir.-^t 
Count of P. (1004). 

The iiiKn’it'U a.w\ -inarnhotias Ji ouro of Mooridi 
jinttein (12th-13th c.). 

The gold (l.uhra of iJnarte I. (IdSS-S!^). 

The gold piortugne/ of Eininanuel (1495-1521). 

The 4-cnizado piece in gold of Philip II. of 
Spain, foi Portugal. 

The money of the CaiJinal Doin Anthonio 
(1590;. 

The money of Joao [V. (1C40-.5U in fine date. 

The 29,000 reii in gold of Jojo V. (1725, 
172C). ^ 

See flutlier in Ilazlitt, p. 517, et bcq. 

Ceitain 'ilver pennies and cu}>pei or hilloii 
stycas of Noithunduia. 

Cold tiuii> 'truck at Cantcibiii’v. 

E.ulic'i coin.ige of Kent. 

f.'oins of t.ltf.i of Meicui. 

Penny of Otl'a and Cynefiith, hi' rpiocn. 

Gold ihnhcr ot Utla with Aiabic legend and 
Olf'.i Rlj-. 

Penny of Alfred with portrait, struck at Lon¬ 
don (2t> gr (. 

Pennies of lleniV I.. Stephen, Stephen and 
(M.itihl.i, EU't.iee, 'on of Stephen, Ai;., 
chieliy bar barons. 

Gold jieiiny [‘} ot Heiiiv III. (1257’. 

P.ittein gio.ii of Edwaid II. oi [II. (1327 . 

Etoim. half tioiin, and ipiaiiei lloiiii of Ed- 
SN.U'l III. in eohl (134 ti 
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Encjland . . . First noble of Edward IV. 

Sovereign, double sovereign, rial and shilling 
of Henry VII. 

Half George noble of Henry Vlll. 

Triple sovereign and pattern 6-angel piece of 
Edward VI. 

Me::zu-scudo of Philip and Mart", struck for 
Naples. 

Three-halfpenny and three-farthing pieces of 
Elizabeth. 

Portcullis series of same (1600-1601). 

Oxford crown of Charles I. 

Fifty-shilling piece in gold of Cromwell. 

Petition and Eeddite crowns of Charles 
II. 

Gold and silver touch-pieces from Charles II. 
to James III. (Pretender), those in silver 
the rarer. 

Pattern guinea of Anne (1702). 

Pattern guinea of George I. (1727). 

English Colonies Hog-money of James I. for Bermuda. 

Maryland shilling, sixpence, groat, and penny. 

New England nniface shilling, sixjience, and 
threepence. 

Massachusetts shilling, sixpence, threepence, 
and twopence (16-52-62). 

Silver and copper money Aruck under Charles 
II. for Bombay and Madia.'-. 

Carolina and New England halfpence (1694). 

Bosa Americana of George 1. (1722-24). 

Rosa Americana pattern twopence of Gcoi'ge 
II. (1733). 

Scotland . . . Any coin.s which can be found anterior to 

Alexander I. (1107-24). 

Pennies, balfpence, and farthings of John 
Baliol and Robert Bruce (1292-1329). 

Gold noble of David II., copied from the 
Eugli-h coin. 
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SLotlcnid . . . Gold iinicom and lialf-imicorii of Jamej III. 

(1486). 

Tile divi.sions of tlie gold rider and St. Amlrev: 
of Jame.5 lY. (1488). 

The gold ryal and St. Anihiir of James Y. 
(1517,1. 

Tlie two-third and one-third Eoiinet piece 
of Janies Y. (153d). 

Tlie coins of ifarv I. with hei portrait. 

The twenty-]loiind (Scot^) jiiece, hat-]iiece, and 
divi.sions of the rmit, all in gold, of James YI. 

The .so-called Cruickstoii dollar (156.5). 

The furty-shilling-piece in silver ,158:;). 

The swuid and scejitie jiic-ce (1004). 

Charles I. . . . The lower divisions of the gold unit. 

Jiililts VII. . . 1 he .silver .sixty-diilling jiiece (16'88'. 

Williaui II. (///. The silver .sixty-.-hilling jiiece '.dddd). 

of Eiujland) The gold jiistole and half jiistole for Darien 
'1701 . 

^Vnv Sfoti.'li liilloii or copjier coins in fine state ro'e 
more or less rare. 

The coins in billon, siher, and gold struck by tlie 
.sovereigns of England in various parts of Erance fi'oni 
Henrv II. to Henrv \ III. constitute a remarkable 
gronjt, among vliich are nnmliered scteral rarities of 
the first order, like the gold mouton, chalfi\ and florin 
of Edward III., the g-iiiciiiio'i.s and other coins of the 
Black Prince; the gold s.alnte and gros d'argent of 
Henrv ^ ami manv more pieces, some in.signiticant 
as works of art, but valuable as historical and nunii.s- 
matic relics. Akerman, in his Ninnisinatic (Manual,'’ 
ISdO, gites a verv fair account of this peculiar series, 
which was verv iinjierfectlv knonn to the 
antiquaries. 
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GREEK COINS 

There is perhaps no series of coins which, at anv period 
of tlie world’s history, has aftbrdetl a measure of instruc¬ 
tion and entertainment to scholars and students, as %\ ell 
as to collectoi-s, etjual to tliat created and maintained 
by the money of Ancient Greece, and of the countries 
subject to Greek influence, in all metals from the 
seyenth century b.c. to the third century a.d. The 
j)leasure and profit arising from the suryey anil inter¬ 
pretation of this truly immense body of authentic monu¬ 
ments of the religious, social, and political history of 
the greatest nation of antiquity hare been incessant, 
and proie inexhaustible. No people has eyer written 
its own life so completely, so broadly, so picturesquely 
as the Hellenes, or in charactei's so conyincing and so 
inqjerishable. W’e are accustomed to speak of Greek 
and Roman coins as of things intimately allied; but 
the spirit of the monetary systems of the two countries 
was essentially different, except when Rome and her 
Italian neighbours, in the time of the Republic, em¬ 
ployed Greek artists and models. Neither in the 
Archaic currency, based on the ccs, nor in the so-called 

Consular or Family Group of coins, is liK'al influence 
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perceptible; and when we place the regular examples 
of Roman workmanship side bv side with those of 
repul)lican and Hellenic origin, we have no difficulty 
in estimating the disparity between the two schools of 
sentiment, art. and desio-n. 

Of all the classes of ancient money which engage the 
attention of numismatists ami amateurs, there is pro¬ 
bably none on which they are more a])t to fix at the 
outset, and to which they more frequently reyert and 
remain permanently loyal. In comparison \^ith all 
other European systems, the Gi-eek excels in its undy¬ 
ing interest as a faithful reflection of the I'eiigious cults, 
the social feelings, the poj)ular usages, and the political 
transactions and yicissitudes of an imi(]ue nationality, 
yhieh once made its influence sensible ovei' a great part 
of the ciyilised world, and yet not only could not 
transmit its peculiar genius to other succeeding com¬ 
munities, but suiwixed sufficiently long to witness the 
decline of its own glory as a nursery and mistress of 
the arts. Beyond the seryiccs which these precious 
archiyes haye rendered to other departments of know- 
letlge, we haye to consider the ol)ligations under which 
we lie to their suiwiyorship for our ac(juaintance, de- 
riyable from no other souires, with long dynasties of 
forgotten rulers and the lost sites of cities formerly 
populous and powerful. 

The agencies which most influentially contributed to 
the formation of style, and. on the other hand, to the 
])eriodical changes and vicissitiules in the character of 

ancient Greek money, were primarily a deep and widely 
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diffused religious feeling, varying in its incidence in 
different localities; and, secondarily, the evils arising 
from foreign or domestic warn, changes of government, 
and tinancial depression. The earliest coins are the 
most attractive, if for no other reason, because they 
reflect most vividly and sincerelv the daily worship of 
the simple po]3ulations among which they were intended 
to circulate. It is impossible to oyerestimate the share 
which strong religious faith, even to the point of super¬ 
stitious credulity, had in the making of the Greek 
people. 

Dr. Head di\ ides into five periods the rise, progress, 
and later stages of Greek numismatic production : (i.) 
Archaic; (ii.) Transitional; (iii.) Finest Art; (iv.)I,ater 
Fine Art; (v.) Decline of Art. This method of dis¬ 
tribution is, of coui'se, susceptible of modified treat¬ 
ment and liable to exceptions. The Archaic era Dr. 
Head places between u.c. 700 and 480; the Transi¬ 
tional, between 4H0 and 415; the Finest Art, between 
415 and 3;36; the Later Fine Art, between :3l36 and 
280; and the Decline, between 280 and 146. All 
these fgures are necessarily a])})roximate and tentative; 
the broad feature in the question appears to be, that we 
have in our hands for studv a progressive succession of 
monuments, ^^hich, from the seventh century n.c. to 
somewhere about the micklle of the fourth, afford evi¬ 
dence of a continuous onward movement, culminating 
in the noble Sicilian coins and medallions of Kvmon 
and other known engravers at Syracuse and elsewhere, 
who often transferred to their dies masterpieces of scul])- 
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ture or })aintin^ less durable than metal, and that on 
many accounts the value of the intermediate grade'^ of 
excellence or im})rovement is equal to that of the most 
finished examples hv the greatest mastei-s. It is upon 
the period of decadence, which, when it first commenced, 
there was no means of ari-esting, that we cannot refraisi 
from looking with greater sorrow than interest, 'i'here 
was that difference between the First Epoch and the 
Last that there is between the flow and the ehh of the 
tide; hut here thei-e was no rally, not e^'ell among 
the })olitical inheritors of the soil on which all these 
examples of skill and refinement saw the light. But in 
the Greek coinage there is another consideration, of 
which the collector becomes .sensible, and that is the 
liability to unequal work in the money of the same 
ruler pi'oduced, if not concurrently, at least within a 
short inteiwal. The disparity of execution often arises 
from the circumstances under which the jiarticular die 
was engraved, from the call for an issue of monev on 
a sudden emergency in a distant province, or in the 
absence of skilled oi)eratives; and in man\ of the Greek 
sei'ies we are able to place side hv side two tetra- 
drachms, or other jiieces of contempoi-arv ilate, where 
the tvpe is identical and the workmanship ])erceptihlv 
differs. The same phenomenon occurs in the English 
and French coinages; aiul that is more usuallv due to 
the emplovment of a ])rovincial artist, as in the case of 
the Oxford twenty-shilling piece of inferior stvle, and 
in some of the co])per cuiTency of Henrv III. anc 1 R'. 
of France. 
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The original conception of coined inonev arose among 
a people whose commercial prosperity needed such facili¬ 
ties for exchange with distant countries, and who pos¬ 
sessed the means, in rich gold-mines, of establishing a 
metallic mediinn at once intelligible and convenient. 
The introduction of the coinage, which is usually I’e- 
garded as the basis of that of the Greeks, has to be 
sought for outside the limits of Hellas and on another 
continent; and this circumstance involves the an’ansje- 
ment of any book devoted to a survey of the subject 
rather complicated and perplexing. As the Hlstoi-’ia 
Nmnornin is the standard work of reference, it was 
judged best to obey the initiative or precedent there 
given; but the principle followed is not perfectly 
clear or satisfactory, as Dr. Head not only jdaces 
Lydia near the conclusion of his volume, but com¬ 
mences it with the Greek and Roman settlements in 
Western Europe. The story of the invention of money 
bv the Lvdians of the seventh century n.c. has been told 
often enough to have become familiar to all. Whether 
a specimen of the maiden mint exists we do not 
know. It would be very difficult to determine the pre¬ 
cise age of such a piece; but here was the Asiatic birth¬ 
place of the Greek numi'^matic movement, which owed 
nothing to its foreign foundei's save the happy idea of 
converting to practical purposes the minei’al resources 
of Lydia. A very considerable interval must have 
elapsed—two centuries or upward—before the Greeks 
began to acquire the faculty of communicating to lumjjs 
or discs of metal their impressions of natural objects ; 
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and the gold ingots of Lainpsacus, attributed to tlie 
fifth century b.c., niav he the most ancient memorials in 
existence of the bold ami free treatment which we see 
at length carried to such perfection during the best 
period of Art. 

The portraiture on Greek coins is undouhtedlv, as a 
rule, less realistic than that on Roman money; and it 
may he true that the lineaments found on urban or 
municipal pieces were intended to personify the tutelary 
genius of the locality. Rut at the same time numerous 
are the instances where the likeness stam])ed on an 
ancient Greek coin cai-ries with it a coin iction that it is 
neither more nor less than an idealised transcript of the 
face of the soyereign in whose name the nioney was 
struck. Numismatists are yery steadfast in their adher¬ 
ence to the contrary yiew; but it seems to us one of 
those })oiuts which are eminently oj)cn to discussion, 
and which may be settled hereafter on a new footing. 
The utmost which strikes us as cajjable of being urgctl 
in support of the existing theory is that the early en¬ 
graver aimed at imesting the personage whom it was 
his business to portray with a kind of divine (ijf/afus 
calculated to impress the popular fancy. A\'ith the 
excejition of certain cases where the portrait on a Greek 
coin is almost obviously a vera cffig'ics, as in the Syrian, 
Egyptian, Bactrian, and some of the Macedonian series, 
the heads must he accejded, we think, as fiattering 
resemblances of the rulers themselves, as w e see in the 
Roman imperial cuiTency, and in that, coining much 

later down, of Najioleon I. But we ha\e modern 
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analogy on our side to assist in shewing that even 
allegorical and emblematical figures on a coinage are 
generally traceable to an actual iiidiyidual, and were 
adopted by the artists as the objects nearest at band. 
The portraits on the staters and tetradracbins of Philip 
of Macedon and on the siber money of his son Alex¬ 
ander the Great possess a verisimilitude which is very 
persuasive, and the prevailing character of the head 
on the more or less coeval tetradi’achms of Alexander 
strike us as far more likely to haAe resembled the king 
than that on the posthumous .Esillas piece. 

Of the metals employed hv Greek engravers, electrum, 
silver, and bronze were the most usual. The two latter 
were at all times the most widely diffused ; the electrum 
money was restricted to particular districts where this 
natural amalgam of gold and silver, prized as harder 
than the more precious ore for these purjjoses, was found. 
Gold was, in a comparative sense, sparingly used ; and 
the Greek series in that metal beai-s a very small pro¬ 
portion to those in the other three mineral substances. 
iModcni disco^■ery has added a good deal to our know- 
ledjre of the electrum coinaifes of Cvzicus and other 
localities. For gold, sidjse([uently to the Archaic- 
period, we have to look to Attica, iVIacedonia, Thessaly, 
Epirus, Thrace, Sicily, and Egypt; and the Athenian 
stater and its divisions are among the rarities and ])ro- 
hlems of Greek numismatics, since very few genuine 
specimens are extant, although the currency is supposed 
to have had a duration of about half a century (e.c. 
1394^350). 
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In the settlement of the oitler of sequence the prin¬ 
ciple followed by Dr. Head has been mainly adhered 
to; it appeal’s to be to a large extent that approved by 
Ecklel; but the present writer would have preferred 
to change the relative positions assigned in the Historia 
Xumoruvi to Greece and some of its European colonies, 
and to India anil a few other Asiatic centres belong¬ 
ing to the First Epoch. The title of Britain to 
admittance into this section solely rests on the imita¬ 
tion by its monevei’s of the iMacedonian stater in a 
progressively degraded form. 

It will be suHicient to glance at the Ilhtor'ui Xutnorum 
to make it immediately clear that nhat here follows is 
merely a general sketch, siillicient to pre])are any one 
to estimate or gauge the extent and nature of the task 
which he may have before him either as a collector or 
as a student. Perhaps Dr. Head has jia'-sed over rather 
too lightly the bronze coins, which constitute in a high 
state of preseriation at once a beautiful anil an inex- 
])ensive branch of stuilv or pui’suit, and ma\ be conti- 
deiitlv recommended to amateui-s on these grounds. 
But purity of condition is here of the tii-st imjiortance. 

Hi''P.axia. —(i.) Greek coinage, 4th-drd lenturv b.c. 
Mints: Enqioriie, llhoila, Gades, Ebusus. Types: imi¬ 
tations of the archaic Phociean drachma, with the 
divisions into thirds, sixths, twelfths, and twentv- 
fourths, and various emblems or symbols; a cock, a 
cuttlefish, a bull’s head. Nc. The coins of Rhoda have 
a rose, those of Gades or Cadi/ the bead of the Tvrian 
Ilerakles, and the Ebusus series Kabeiros with a hammer 
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and a serpent. Tlie last are not later than b.c. 217, 
when the Baleares became Roman, (ii.) Hispano-Car- 
thaginian coinage, 234-10 b.c. (iii.) Romano-Iberian 
and Latin coinages, b.(’. 225-130: (1) money struck at 
Eniporiai and other places in Ilispania Citerior and 
Ldterior, in the names of certain tribes which occupied 
the surrounding territory, with Iberian inscriptions; 
(2) money struck under Roman authority (vktoriafi, 
denarii, divisions of the retluced ws, &c.), in silver and 
bronze with Iberian or Latin legends, (iv.) Coins with 
Latin legends, b.c. 133-SO. (v.) Coins with bilingual 

legends, Latin and Iberian, b.c. 80-72. (vi.) Latin or 

Roman coins, b.c. 49 to .\.T). 41. 

G-\lt.ia.— Here, as indeed in Hispania, we have to 
study two distinct classes of coinage : (1) that of foreign 
colonists on the .seaboard; (2) that of the Gauls them¬ 
selves. The most ancient settlement was that about 
B.c. 600 at Marseilles by Phocaeans, who appear to have 
struck for their u.se a di-achma and its divisions of 
archaic tvpe, first known from the troiivaUle iTAuriol 
(1867), and perhaps existing for us only in remains 
of the fifth century b.c. These coins in their types and 
legends refer to the worship of Aj)ollo and Artemis. A 
drachma of fine work, attributed to the fourth century, 
has the head of Artenns on ohvei’se, and on reverse a 
lion with Masset in Greek characters; this beautiful 
piece was soon imitated in a degraded style. During 
the Roman period the drachma was adjusted to the 
weight of the victoriatus, introduced into Spain by the 

conquerors; and there are bronze coins of this time 
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with the heads of Apollo or Pallas, (ii.) The civil 
currency having, as it is thought, ceased, and the IMar- 
seilles and other mints closed, about b.c. 50, the coins 
circulating in the four usual divisions of Gaul thence¬ 
forward to the IMerovingian era were either the Roman 
money or the barljarous iiiutations of it side by side 
with those of the Greek stater of iVIacedon and other 
ancient models, which may be referreil back to the third 
century b.c., and survive in large nundjers in various 
metals, with types seldom intelligible or(exce})t by con¬ 
jecture) capable of localisation. dliis description of 
currency extended over the whole of Gaul and Belgium 
and parts of Britain and Spain. 

Biutax.via. —This section concerns Greek numis¬ 
matics, as we have just said, no further than the copies 
of the Macedonian stater or ilegraded imitations of 
Gaulish reproductions of it. MT ha\e oft'ered a few 
remarks on this subject under another heatl, to which 
the ancient money of Britain niav perhajjs be more 
properly referred. 

Itau.v.— Of the coins of Grieco-Italian orimn we have 

O 

those in gold and silver (the latter often uniface) of 
Etruria, which sometimes bear marks of value, and 
appear to have followed the decimal system, and in 
bronze. The gold is of two stamlards anil the silver of 
three, both more or less coexistent and local, those of 
the Euboic-Syracusan one being usually uniface. The 
types are numerous and varied : obvcr-fc, head of Hermes, 
Gorgon's head, seahorse, Nc.; reiTrsc, a wheel, circle, 

crescent, sphvnx, Nc. The bronze series is large, inte- 
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resting, and, on the wliole, beautiful; it is of two 
classes—the cast pieces, of larger size and thick fabric, 
anti the struck pieces, of later date. The types are 
numerous, and often resemble those on the coins in the 
superior metals; and all posse.ss a strong interest in 
connection with the ohsc-urc cults of this region. 

The other leading divisions are :— 

U.Miiiii.v. —The coinage is wholly of bronze, and largely 
consists at first of the Roman (vs. Some of the money 
is almond-sha]x?d or oblong, and it is chiefly cast. The 
chief centi'es were Arimiuum (Rimini),Iguviuni(Gubhio), 
and Tuder (Todi). 

PicKXC-M.—Chief centres: Ancona, Ascoli, Fermo, 
and Iladria. The first j)lace, owing its name to its 
situation at a l)end of the coast—whence on its coins we 
get a bent arm—was an important depot for Illyrian 
trade and the seat of a temple of A])hrodite. It was of 
Syracusan origin. The known coins of this region seem 
to be chieflv Roman of the thinl ccnturv li.c. and later. 

Vkstlxi.—A lliance-coins with Rome, n.c. 301-268. 
Imitations of the monev of Umbria and Picenum. 

Latiuji. —The cast Roman ws and its divisions, and 
struck coins of various towns, 4th- 3rd century is.c. 
Some of those of Cora have the Campanian bull crowned, 
and of Siernia the head of Silenos and a hoar’s head. 

Sajixium. —No monev jnlor to the Roman coinage 
about the third century is.c. The district was long 
held hv village communities, which may he supposed 
to ha\e employed the currencies of their neighbours. 

Ekextaxi. —IMonev of the third century li.c. in retro- 
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gi’ade Oscaii characters. Of Lariiium we have bronze 
inonev only, third century is.c., struck coins of the 
uncial reduction of the <r.v. 

Cajipaxia.— A province, containing manv important 
coin-vielding- centres, and essentiallv Greek in the char¬ 
acter of its inonev. The latter is chieflv in silver and 
bronze; the former was supersedetl about 268 a.c. by 
the Roman currency {denarius); the latter remained in 
use much later. Of some places silver only is known, 
of others hronze only. It is to this region and to the 
period of the war with Hannibal, about is.c. 210, that 
the series of Romano-Campanian gold coins, the earliest 
money in that metal struck under Roman authority, is 
ascribable. IMany singularly beautiful types belong to 
Campania, including those of Neapolis with the anthro- 
pokephalous bull common to the coins of this district. 
Some of the pieces with Oscan legends are perhaps to 
be referred hither. dTie woi-^hip of Dionvsos was more 
or less widely diffusetl through Campania, sometimes in 
conjunction with a female divinity. 

Apl’i.ia. —^'Tlie earliest coins arc supposed to he those 
of Tareutum, before Apulia actjuircal its own monetary 
svstem. The types resemble those of Camjiania ; they 
are of silver and bronze, the latter lx)th cast and struck. 
The coin-centres were numerous, and include Neapolis 
Peucetiic, the modern Polignano, a town whose ancient 
history is exclusively derived from its coins, of which 
there have been many finds. 

Cai.abuia.— This district included Tarentum ami 
Rrundiisium (Rrindisi); the money t)f the former, com¬ 
bi 
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iiienciiig with the sixth century is.c., is at first of archaic 
type and of incuse uniface fabric, but attained great ex¬ 
cellence and beauty. The coins from the outset exhibit 
on obverse Taras on a dolphin, and some examples pre¬ 
sent the mythical founder, and son of Neptune, on both 
sides, \ariously posed. In the fourth century we hiul 
gold fii'st struck; but silver was the prevailing metal. 
The bronze is late. 

Sicilia.— At fii’st this island possessed coins of an 
Italian type, introducetl by the settlers from the main¬ 
land ; hut as the Greeks establisheil themselves here, 
the style of the money became by degrees Hellenised, 
and acquired in coui-se of time an unsurpassed excel¬ 
lence and celebrity, the cities which arose, both along 
the coast and inland, emulating each other in the 
beauty of their numismatic jiroducts and the choice 
of the most skilful engravers, of whom in several cases 
the names are preserved. Dr. Head divides the mone¬ 
tary annals into eight epochs, which embrace those of 
archaic art and of decline under the Roman authority. 
Idle Sicilian medallion, which was, in fact, the ten- 
drachma piece, is well known ; the agonistic t\ pe of the 
reverse is common to the tetradrachm and didrachm, 
and probably does not allutle to any specific event; 
the iriquetro, which was copied on the modern cur¬ 
rency of the Two Sicilies, and on that of the Isle of 
Man, was first introduced under Agathocles (r,.c. 317- 
289), by whom it is supposetl to have been intended as 
a token of his sovereignty over the ii hole island. The 
most remarkable coins in this series are those of .\cn i- 
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gentum, Caniariiia, Catana, Gela, Leontini, Naxos, 
Panornios, and Syracuse. Many varieties of the Syra¬ 
cusan dekadrachni exist, and likewise many counterfeits. 

Mac'Edox.— This ancient kingdom appears to have 
been at one time under tribal and separate governments, 
which developed into coin-prodiicing centres, in some 
instances of considerable importance and volume. The 
Macedonian coinage, which comprises, on more than one 
account, some of the most interesting remains of this 
kind, is now dividetl by the hiirhest authority into 
eight districts or periods;—1. The Piiug’irun Dlatrict; 
2. the Emathian Diatrk t; 3. the Bimltiun Dhtriet; 
4. Chuleidiee; 5. the Stnjinoniait and Botticean Dh- 
trieta; 0. the Regal Period; T. the Kingn of Pavnla: 
8. Maeedon under the Rotnait.s. Wa have in the present 
compass altogether a fine body of numismatic examples 
commencing with the bold archaic style of the sixth 
century b.(., and with the protluctions of the rich 
mineral country round Mount Panga-um, where the 
money illustrates the cults of I)ion\.sos aiitl Silenos. 
The standards were successively the Phocaic, Babylo¬ 
nian, and Phamician. The currency of the Orrescii 
comprised the silver octadrachin. The money of the 
Bisaltm is of special importance, because it formed 
the type employed by the earliest regal inone\ers under 
Alexander I. tVhen Xerxes was in this neighbourhood, 
during his invasion of Greece, the Odomaziti were work¬ 
ing the gold and silver mines; and it is worth notino- 
that the camels of the king of Persia were attacked bv 
lions, which at that time abounded in this part of 
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Greece. The lion is a frequent Pang;ean ty|oe, together 
with the peculiar kind of bull also at that ejioch belong¬ 
ing hei’e. Associatetl with the Strvinonian ilivision are 
the beautiful coins of Ainphipolis. 

The original capital of IVIacetlon under its kings was 
Ail<ra?, of which some of the latest inav have been of 
regal origin; but the earliest piece directlv identifiable 
with a ruler is of Risaltian pattern and style, with 
the name of Alexamler I. (it.c. 498-54) .sub.stituted 
for the okler legend. Oidv a .silver octadrachm of 
Phoenician .standard is thus inscribed; and there is 
great obscurity as to the attribution of coins, even to 
succeeding sovereigns, from the absence of names. Of 
course the greatest share of interest centres rountl the 
common and copious coinages of Philij) II. and his 
son Alexander III. (b.c. 359-23), of whom the former 
introduced a species of bimetallism, and greativ im¬ 
proved the style of the gold and silver money, substi¬ 
tuting the celebrated gold stater for the Persian (huic 
previously in use. Alexander resumed the principle of 
a single standard, owing to the depreciation of gokl 
bv the opening of the mines at Philip])i bv his father, 
and their vast vield of ore. The monev struck bv' 
Alexander alone constitutes a studv, and it is divisible 
into two classes ; that struck in his lifetime; that struck 
after his death, or in imitation of his tvpes, both in 
silver and in gokl. Rut the entire regal series com¬ 
mands attention from the portraits which it furni.shes 
down to the .Esillas tetradrachm a ith one said tt) be 
a likeness of Alexander himself. The tetradrachm of 
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Antigonus Gonatas, sometimes ascribed to Doson, ap¬ 
pears to refer, from the type of the reverse, to the naval 
victory obtained bv him over the Egyptian fleet off' 
Cos in B.c. 265. The Roman coinage for Macedon 
usually bears the word Leg, to indicate that it was 
struck by the authority of the Roman Legatus or 
deputy; but the most yaluable relic of this class is the 
gold stater of the Roman general T. Quinctius Flami- 
ninus, assigned to the periotl following the battle of 
Cynoscephal® (b.c. 196-90), and of which the exact 
history is unknown. 

The coins of Pajonia, which begin with those of 
Lycceius (b.c. 359), after the revolt of the Pseonians, 
at the death of Perdiccas III., from the Macedonian 
voke, form a short series spreading over about sixty 
years, and composed of silver tetradrachms of reducetl 
module, didrachms, drachms, and tetraboli. 

Ll'caxia. —This region, peoj)led by colonists from 
Tarentum, Thurium, Samniiun, Sec., comprised the very 
important and prolifle mints of Metapontum, Poseidonia, 
Paestum, Svbaris, and Thurium. At first it employed 
the money of other cities not originally included in 
its boundaries, Metapontum, Sybaris, an<l Poseidonia 
among them ; but eventually, down to the Roman time, 
about 210 B.C., the various towns produced a remark¬ 
ably flue series of coins, chiefly silver, ranging from 
the archaic uniface incuse tvpe to the 10-drachma 
piece. A wolf's head found in the field on some of 
the reverses is significant of the name of the locality. 
The oar of corn which accompanies the I'oins (jf 
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Metapontuni sviubolisos the worship of Ceres or 
Demeter. The head of Ilerakles (sometimes with a 
ram’s horn and ear) on those of Ileraklea has a similar 
import. On some of the monev of Aletajjontum tlie 
river Acheloiis occurs in the form of a imde man liold- 
ing a patera and a reed. A large as.sortment of heauti- 
ful and interesting cxam])les is to he found in this 
series. Of the archaic incuse coins the authenticity 
should he assured. The silver ])ieces of Svharis which 
we possess seem to belong to a coinage of verv short 
dui-ation (li.c. 4o;3-4-51); thev are all incuse. 

BELrrii.- —This was another region where the incuse 
uniface pattern at first prevailed; it included the 
coinage of Croton. Caulonia, Rhegium. anil Western 
Locri. No silver was coined after the submission to 
Rome, li.c. 272, and the bronze ceased about li.i. 2013. 
Certain silver coins of Rhegium equiialent to the 
Sicilian Utra were intended exclusively for the com¬ 
merce with that island. There must have been an enor¬ 
mous output of currenev between the commencement, 
about B.c. ooO, and the final close of monetary rights in 
B.c. 89. On the coins of Croton alone we mav read manv 
instructive lessons resjiecting the I’cligioiis worship anil 
beliefs current there in remote times among the dis¬ 
ciples of Tvthagoras. 4'here are others of Rhegium 
with a mule-car and a hare, commemoi'ative of an 
Olympian victorv gained with the former hv Anaxilas, 
and of the wor.ship of Ran under the svmhol of a 
hare. As regards the seated heariled figure on some 
of the monev of this place, it certainlv appears most 
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reasonable to agree with Dr. Head in assuming it to 
represent a rural divinity, and the dog, duck, or cow, 
which generally accompany it, a.s cognate adjuncts. 
I\e see among the coins of Tcrina some of the finest 
specimens of Greek art. Ilerakles already presents him¬ 
self here as elsewhere on the money as an apotheosis, 
whence it may be inferred, jierliaps, that at the yery 
dawn of histoi-y his personality and patria had faded 
into an obscure tradition, and so with other pieces 
of Hellenic folk-lore. It seems clear from the jilural 
genitive form on tlie coins that Rruttii, rather than 
Bruttium, is the correct designation, 

Thr.vce.—T his region was composed of tlie towns on 
the .southern coast, the Thracian Cliersone.so.s, the Islands 
of Thrace, the European coast of the Projjontis, the 
Danubian Provinces, the Regal Series, the Inland Settle¬ 
ments, the Scythian dynasts. The most important 
places were .Enus, Haroneia, .Vbdera. Tha.sos (the seat 
of rich gold mines), Byzantium, Pantica]),-!?!!!!!. The 
worshi])s of Dionysos, Hera, Apollo. Ilerakles, and 
xG’temis Tauropolos are traceable in the coins. Not 
in a technical, Imt in a human .sense, Tomi, between 
Istrus and Callatia, commands our respect as the jdace 
of exile of the poet Gvid. ami of his death. The regal 
serie.s extends from the fifth to the first century n.c.; 
but the best period is that of Lysimachus {b2;j-281), 
of whom there are coins in gold and silver of good 
style, and existing both in contemporary or carlv imita¬ 
tions, and the former (the gold stater) freepientlv of 
doubtful authenticity. The Greek currency of Bvzan- 
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tiuin is common in silver, and there seem to have been 
alliance-coins between Bvzautium and Chalcedon in b.c. 
270, but we have none of the iron money mentioned 
by Aristophanes. Of the monetarv productions of the 
Roman epoch, and of the Graeco-Scythian series, there 
are plentiful examples in silver and bronze; those 
belongins: to Odessus are of good stvle and fabric. 
Gold was sparinglv used, and its survival in a stater 
of Panticapaeum testifies, pei’hajis, to the commercial 
prosperitv of the ancient Kertch in the fourth century 
B.c. A common colonial tvpe in the Chemonesos is that 
with Silenos carrying a wine-skin over his shoulder. 

Thessat.y.— This was a country, where Poseidon was 
universally revered as the author of the miracle to which 
it owed its existence as dry land, and in whose honour 
games, or taureia, where the youth displayed their skill 
in seizing wild bulls by the horns and bringing them 
to earth, were formerly held; this legend, and the 
gi-azing horse, significant of the rich pastures of the 
Thessalian plains, pi’esent themselves on the coins, of 
which some are verv fine work. Dr. Head classifies 
the monev under three })eriods. About b.c. 480-344, 
when the Thessalian autonomy ceased for a time, and 
the Macedonian currencv took its place; b.c. 302-286, 
a temporarv autonomous coinage of certain cities, after 
the visit to Thessaly of Demetrius Poliorcetes; b.c. 
196-146, a federal coinage, which terminated only on 
the reduction of Thessaly to a Roman province. The 
chief cities were Crannon, Herakleia (where Herakles 
was worshipped), Pharsalos, Pherm, anil Larissa. The 
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^Etasi inhabited the mountain where Herakles is said 
to have died. The island of Peparethus was once called 
Euoinos, in allusion to the excellence of its wines. 
Besides Poseidon and Herakles, Athena, Apollo, 
Asklepios, and Achilles occur on the Thessalian money 
at various epochs down to Roman times. The head on 
the drachma flgui-ed at p. 253 of head has been 
supposetl to be a portrait of the hetaira Lamia, mistress 
of Demetrius Polioi'cetes. Attention shoukl be paid 
to the rich varietv of subjects on the archaic currency 
of this place, and the interesting treatment of the 
reverses, with the eponymous nymph Larissa holding 
up a mirror, playing at ball, fastening her sandal, &c. 

Illyria. —The coinage is constituteil of three classes : 
civic, regal, and that of the islands. It extends from 
the fourth to the first century b.c. The chief places were 
Apollonia and Dyrrhachium (Durazzo). Some of the 
money is of Macedonian type, that Power having the 
ascendency here from about 211 to 196 b.(\ The regal 
series is very short and unimportant. Of the>^Illyric 
islands. Pharos is the best known, and produced coins 
from the fourth to the second century b.c. The 
Illyrio-Epirote series is siniilaiiv a brief one, chiefly 
arising from the existence of silver mines at Damastium, 
whose currency, with its mineral wealth, is recordetl by 
Strabo. 

Epiiios. —The Epirote coinage foi'ins three classes : 
the money struck at Ainbi'acia in silver-, and in bronze at 
Cassope and elsewhere, before 295 b.c. ; (ii.) that of the 
short i-egal period, 295-72; (iii.) that of the Republic. 
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The prevailing t\])es are tlie veiled head of Dione 
and the conical ])illar of Apollo of xVnibracia, the 
jugate heads of Zeus anti Dione, the former generally 
with the oak-wreath, significant of the oak of Dodona, 
or the head of Zeus alone. The one piece with PtJuas 
and the veiled head of Pthia is .supposed to represent 
the mother of Pvrrhus, who struck monev not only at 
Locri in Rruttium anti Svracnse, but in Southern Italy. 
There are no coins snbset|uent tt) li.c. 168, except some 
in bronze, attrihntctl to the priest of the temple of 
Zeus at Dodona, ith the heads of Zeus and Artemis 
on either side. 

CoRcvitA.— A wealthy commercial city, which ob¬ 
tained its inde])endence in the sixth century b.c., and 
produced a long series of autonomous coinage of silver 
and bronze down to Roman imperial times. The 
uniform archaic tvpe is a cow suckling a calf with 
incuse reverse in compartments, inscribed with devices. 
The silver stater of Corinthian weight was sub¬ 
sequently reinforced by the drachma, the half and 
quarter (.Iraclnna, the victoriatus, the half victoi-iatus, 
and the obol. The standanl of the monev de¬ 
clined in course of time, anti about a.c. 1300 the 
.silver stater of i-educed weight was ttithdrawn. The 
types of many of the bronze coins suggest the 
Dionysiac cult. In u.c. 15138 Corevra had fallen into 
Macedonian hantls, hut this did not affect the cur¬ 
rency further than the insertion of Koi’, as an indica¬ 
tion that the money, whieh had become in the 
Corinthian cities of a uniform standard, belonged 
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here. The Roman series comes down to Caracalla, 
and appears to have been also autonomous. 

Acauxaxia. —As far back as the hfth century b.c. this 
country formetl itself into a confederacy, with Stratos 
on the Acheloiis as its ca]>ital, and there are coins in 
sih er (Corinthian .statei’s) and bronze. Stratos, Leucas, 
and Thvrreium were the principal centres and mints. 
The heads of Zeus, Apollo, Pallas, Bellerophon, and 
the per.soniiied Acheloiis occur on the money. The 
Romans partly broke up the union hv severing Leucas 
from it in ii.c. 167; and the later coinage bears the 
names of magistrates or strategoi. It is noticeable 
that the bronze currency of Leucas about b.c. 300 is 
often struck over pieces of Philip of Macedon. There 
was probably no coinage after the .second century b.c. 

-Etoi.ia. —The earliest .Etolian money aj^pears to be 
of a federal cast, and to refer to the periotl from the 
third to the second century b.c., when ,Etolia formed 
itself into a League to resist fir^t the [Macedonians, 
and subse([ueiitly the Gauls. Tlie seated figure on 
the reverse type of the earliest tetradrachins rej)rcsents 
.Etolia armed, with military trophies, ami is supposed 
to have been co])ietl from the statue at Delphi, jjlaced 
there in grateful memory of the victories over the 
invaders. There is a Gaulish trumpet at the feet of 
the heroine, ^^ho sits on a pile of [Macedonian and 
Gaulish shields mingletl together. There are a few 
bronze coins with .Etolian types belonging to cities 
outside the League, but in alliance with it. 

I.ucius (Eastern), or Loert Opuntii .—It is to he 
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suspected that the archaic money of this region 
has been to a larg^e extent lost, or has vet to be 
recovered. The oldest at present known belongs to 
Thronium, and is a silver obolos with a bearded head 
on the obverse and an incuse revei-se. The coinage of 
the best period of the Locri, whose capital town or citv 
was Opus, is between b.c. 400 and u.c. 338, the date of 
the battle of Cha?roneia, when the exclusive monetary 
rights were withdrawn bv Philip of Macedon from the 
capital and transferred to Locris in gaiere. The in.scrip- 
tion on the money (silver statem anti hemidrachms) was 
changed from Opuntion to Locron. The Locrian coinage 
was suspended under Macedonian rule, and under that 
of Rome we have coins only of the two short reigns of 
Galba and Otho. The Locri Ozola* appear to have 
belonged to the yEtolian League. Of Am])hissa and 
CEantheia there are coins of the second century B.r. 

Phocis.— The coinage commences about the mitldle 
of the sixth centurv b.c., and is of federal character, 
emanating from a confetleration of two-and-twenty 
cities, whose Amj)hictvonic folk-moot or Synedrion as¬ 
sembled near Daulis in a building known as the Phoki- 
kon. We have coins of various character from the 
middle of the sixth to the middle of the second century 
B.c. The principal cities were Daulis and Delphi. The 
types of the bull’s head anti of the boar with the head 
of Artemis are symbolical of ancient worships (see Plead, 
p. 287). Of Delphi there are very ancient coins in 
silver with two rams’ heads and two dolphins on obverse, 
and on reverse an incuse square cantonned with dolphins. 
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allusively to the name of the place, as well as, perhaps, 
the worship of the Delphian Apollo. Between b.c. 357 
and 346 money of a different character was struck as 
the result of the war concluded in the last-named year; 
and the silver staters, drachms, and diobols may be 
referred to the year (346) of the meeting of the Svne- 
drion and the Pythian games, the reverees bearing 
Amphiftyonon. Fi'om this date to the reign of the 
Emperor Hadrian the coinage of Delphi was suspended, 
but it was restored under that prince and the Anto- 
nines. It is interesting to recollect that Plutarch the 
historian was a member of the Amphictvonic council 
and priest of the temple of Apollo at Chaeroneia. 
Archaic coins are known of other towns of Phocis— 
Lila;a and Neon. The figure on one of Elateia of the 
second century b.c. is identified with the bronze statue 
of Athena mentioned by Pausanias. 

BffiOTiA. —Like Phocis, this State at a very early 
period of its numismatic history resorted to federalism. 
The most ancient examples of cuiTencv, however, are to 
be found among the series struck at Thebes in the sixth 
century b.c. on an .Eginetic model, with the type of the 
Boeotian .shield, a religious emblem connected with the 
dedication of golden ones, probably to Athena, in the 
Acropolis at Coroneia, the place of assembly for the 
Bceotian League. The Theban coinage, at hr.st primi¬ 
tive in fabric and style and unin.-'Cribed, accjuired an 
artistic character in the .succeetling century, when the 
rutle incuse reverses were superseded by a more elegant 

and attractive pattern, and to this era the rare gold 
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coinage belongs. Other important coin-vielding centres 
■were Tanagra on the Asopus ; Coroneia, just mentioned ; 
Haliartos, celehrated as the seat of a temple of Neptune 
(who is represented on its monev) and as a second 
meeting-place of the Amphictvonic council; Orcho- 
nienos, a verv earlv commercial citv in relations with 
jEgina, and Pharm. Athena and Poseidon seem to 
have been the di\unities chieHv revered throughout the 
BcEotian confederaev; but there are also \ estiges of 
the cults of Dionvsos, Eros, Aphrodite, aud lierakles. 
After the destruction of Thebes in b.c. 335 and the 
suspension of autonomy, the })eriods of ])rosperity and 
numismatic production were interuuttent and limited ; 
the most glorious interval of political restoration was 
that associated with the names of Pelojiidas and 
Epaminondas (u.c. 3T9-338). The Roman imperial 
coinage for Boeotia is onlv of three reigns (Galba, 
Hadrian, Domitian); but long prior to this period 
(b.c. 146) the financial condition of Greece had become 
very unsettled, and here money of necessity appeared in 
the form of bronze coins made to pass cuiTent for silver 
values. A special gji'oup of Theban coinage for Bmotia 
was that struck under ^Macedonian authorit\'. with the 
tvpe of Alexander the Great and the Boeotian shield 
as a subsidiarv end)lem on reverse (b.c. 288-244). But 
there can be no doubt that the most interesting epoch 
is that which immediatclv followed the archaic one. 

Ecbcea.— The oldest coinage of this island is as.siguable 
to the seventh century u.c. and to the town of Chalcis. 
The other principal places were C'arvstos, Cvme. Eretria, 
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and Histitea. Of Chalcis the fii'st money consisted of 
staters in electrum and tlie tetradraclnn and its divi¬ 
sions in silver. That of Eretria is remarkable for the 
type of the Gorgon's head and the irregularity of the 
module; but subsequently to tlie wars with Persia the 
fabric and type underwent a cbange. From 336 to 
197 li.c. there was no autonomous cuiTencv. but it 
revived after the liberation of Greece by Flamininus. 
The Histiavin money carries on it the recollection of 
the fertilit\’ of the vines of the district. The coinage 
of Euboea may be di\ idetl into four periods : first auto¬ 
nomous period (including archaic pieces); IMacedonian 
period; second autonomous period; Roman imperial 
period—the whole extending over about five centuries 
(u.c. 700-146). 

ArricA.—The most ancient money current in Attica 
is thought to have been that of .Egina, and this heavy 
coinage was probably superseded in the time of Solon 
by one of lighter weight, afterward knovTi as the Attic 
or Euboic standard, and bcciring the (proportion of 73 
to 100. Rut the Athenians seem to have had a com¬ 
mercial as well as a current standard, and the former, 
when the Euboic weight wa.s introducetl. was still 
maintained for trading purposes, the mina being money 
of account and = 138 drachmas. The tvjies of the 
coinage varied little, but the fabric and style, from 
being extremely barbarous and primitive, grew more 
refined and artistic. The denominations were unusually 
numerous after the earliest ()eriod. and comprised all 
\arieties of size and value in silver anti bronze, from 
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the dekadrachm to the lepton. The gold money is 
remarkably scanty, and does not begin till the fourth 
century b.c. There are the stater, the drachma, the 
triobol, the ekte, and the hemiekton, of all of which 
the examples offered in commerce are frequently spu¬ 
rious. Nearly the whole of the silver currency dowm 
to about A.n. 220, when a new type was introduced 
with improved methods of coinage, is negligently' 
executed and struck; and it is remarkable that the 
finest numismatic period is that when Athens had 
ceased to exercise preponderant influence in Greece. 
The bronze monev consisted of the kalkoits, the kollu- 
bos, and the lepton. Four kolluboi or seven lepta were 
= one kalkous, and eight kalkoi were = one obol. 

Of the Demi of Attica,Eleusisalone struck autonomous 
coins, and for a brief term (350-320 b.c.) ; here was the 
temple of Triptolemos, whose name was associated with 
the Eleusinian jMysteries, and the ephemeral coinage 
refei-s to this cult. So at Oropos and Salamis, Araphi- 
araos and Ajax had an oracle and statue and a temple 
respectively. For a minute classification of the later 
money of Attica we must refer to the Historia Xumo- 
rum. There ai-e tvpes belonging to the Roman period, 
as elsewhere. 

Megauis. —This minor state contained the townships 
of Megara, ^Egosthena, and Pagae, on the Corinthian 
Gulf. iVIegara was a prosperous place before the Mace¬ 
donian conquest in u.c. 338. The best numismatic 
period appears to have been from 30T to 243 b.c., when 
Megara joined the Achaean League; the tvpes per- 
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petuate the worship of Apollo, the reputed builder of 
the original walls of tlie eitv ; and the obelisk observed 
on some of them is identified with the stone which was 
termed Apollo Karinos. In honour of this divinitv 
the lesser Pvthian oam(» were eelehrated here. 

Of all three ])l;u‘es imperial coins are known, hut the 
revei-ses pi-eserve their Hellenic .spirit and c-omj)lexi()n. 

,Ec;in'.\.— lliis island is claimed as the cradle of 
ancient European coina<fe, its famous torto'iws datinir 
hack to the ^<‘veuth ceiiturv li.e. ; hut ])erhaps they are 
not much anterior to the nionev of Chalcis and a few 
other |)uint.s \cithiu tlie (ireek frontier. The most 
remote in date mav Ik,* those of heavy Eha'iiician stan¬ 
dard, of which a find of four specimens occurred at 
Thera in Civte in 'IIk* electnim stater of the 

archaic tortoise t\})e in the Erench n.itional collection 
mav be the oldest piece helon^fin;; to this locality in 
existenc-e, and it is described as unique. Dr. lle;ul 
distributes the coinage into ei<;ht peri(Kls, inclusively 
of the Roman ; and the last is in this case the only 
one, singularly enouf^h, where the tivatment exhibits 
any variety, the more natural delincsdion of the sea or 
land tortoise havin'^ pi'cviouslv been the chief mark of 
progress. The earlier coins are uuiiisc-nhed; in the 
inner reverses of those of the fifth centurv certain 
letters occur on either side. 'Die hroti/e monev begins 
in the first (]uarter of the .siime century. 

CoKivmi.v.—I'he numism.itic archa-ologv of Corinth 
is intimately associatvsi with the myth of Itellei-ophon 
and Pegasos. and the winged sfeevl forms the standard 
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type of its fine coinage, appearing even on pieces of 
archaic fabric and pattern, and acconipanietl on the 
later currency by the hehneted head of Athena, the 
goddess under whose auspices Bellerophon achieved his 
exploit. The operations of the mint seem to have con¬ 
tinued undisturbed through the ^Macedonian coiujuest 
in 338 B.c. till Corinth joinetl the Achiuan League in 
243. From this time its ontjmt of autonomous money 
was intermittent and limitc'd, and in 146 it was de¬ 
stroyed by the Romans. After its restoration in 46 by 
Caesar, the cit\' produced a rich volume of bronze coins, 
with a large a-ssortment of mythological types, well 
deserving of study and attention. In this series we 
meet \vith one of the rare coins with the name and 
portrait of Julia, daughter of Augustus. 

Pei.opoxesos.— The coinage of this extensive geo- 
gra{)hical area long consisted of the money of other 
states—Corinth, .Egina, and Arcadia. The region em¬ 
braced the important districts of Achaia, iMessenia, 
Laconia, Argolis, and Arcadia, and the three influential 
and prolific coin-centi’es Elis, Sievon, and Argos, as 
well as those other well-known political organisations, 
the Achman and Arcadian Leagues. Out of all these 
sources sprang an immense bodx of currency,almost exclu¬ 
sively silver and bronze, particularly the beautiful work 
of Elis and the interesting remains of the Ionian Isles, 
which are powerfully marked by traces of ancient cults. 

The coinage of Lacedannon, so far as w e are at pi'e- 
sent aware, commences with the third century b.c., 

none of the legendary iron money being known, and 
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to this period is referable a curious tetradrachm of good 
Greek workmanship on obvei-se, but with a roughly- 
executed archaic rcvei-se, representing the Apollo of 
Ainvcle, hehneted and armed, with a goat at his side; 
this coin mav belong to Areus, king of Sparta, b.c. 
310-266. The bronze money of Lacedannon is plen¬ 
tiful, and extends over the whole periotl. The Spartans 
joined the Achaean League in 192 b.c. 

The coins of Argos, w hich cover the jieriod from the 
sixth to the second century, are in the best time 
(fourth centur\ ) remarkable for their beauty of execu¬ 
tion and their mythological elotpience. The stephanos 
on the head of Hera is taken to be a i-ecollection of the 
head-dress on her statue by Polycleitus. Resides Argos 
itself, there were other coin-centres, particularly Cleonae, 
Epidaurus. and Tiiyiis, the la.st associated witli the 
modern discoveries of Schliemann, and Epidaurus made 
interestins bv the identification of its coinage with the 
statue by Thrasymedes of Paros of Asklepios, who was 
worshipped hero. (If Tiryns there are coins t)f the 
fourth century, which refute the ordinary statement 
that it was not inhabited after its destruction in b.c. 
468. The Roman cuirency of Argolis retains its 
Hellenic character. 

Of Arcadia we possess a federal coinage from the 
middle of the sixth to the latter part of the follou ing 
century. The seats of mintage were jirobably more or 
less numerous. As elsewhere, some of the archaic money 
was doubtless struck within the sanctuary of Zeus on 
iMount Lvcteum on the occasion of the annual game.-. 
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(Lvca^a), which brought the whole connimnity or their 
representatives once a year thither; but other mints 
were Heraea in ^^Tste^■n Arcadia, and, later on. Megalo¬ 
polis. The cults in vogue among the Arcadians were 
those of Zeus and Pan, of whom both had their shrines 
on IMount Lvcmum. Within this tlistrict lav several 
ancient and important townships or communities, in¬ 
cluding Heraea and Megalopolis above mentioned (the 
former rising into notice after the battle of Leuctra in 
yTl), Mantineia, Orchomenos, and Stvmphalos. Almost 
all these archaic centres are rich in mythological asso¬ 
ciations, and other coins are similarly valuable in 
rectifying historical views. Stymphalos was the fabu¬ 
lous land of the anthropophagous birds destroyed by 
Herakles. Hera*a is represented as having been in 
primitive times a confederation of village communities. 
'Hie bear appears on the early money of IMantineia, 
allusively to the legend of Kallisto; that of Pheneus 
forms a long series, and the type of the feeding hoi'se 
recalls the episode of Odysseus pasturing his mares in 
this country. Arcadia joined the Achman League b.c. 
243, and there are Roman imperial coins with Greek 
reverse types. It is to he noted that the Arcadia and 
Pan of geography and mythology do not accord with 
the common poetical conception, for the climate of this 
part of Northern Greece was ill-suited to pastoral and 
al fresco life, while the Pan of popular belief and the 
Pan of song are two very different personages. 

Crkte.—T he numismatic records of this island are 
replete with evidences of the ancient worship of Zeus, 
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who was supposed to have been born on Mount Ida. 
Hera was woi-shipped at Cnossus and elsewhere in this 
locality. Another jn'ominent cult was that of Europa, 
the mother by Zeus of Minos, and apparently the 
heroine of a myth of Phoenician origin. Crete was also 
the seat of the fable of Talos, the man of brass, who 
made the circuit of the island thrice daily, and hurled 
stones at vessels attempting to land, and of the dog 
who guarded the youthful Zeus, both the work of 
Hephaestos. The coinage of Crete is chiedy of civic 
oi’igin, and in silver and bronze; it is of two standards 
-—the ^Eginetic and the Attic, the latter proceeding 
from an alliance between the Cretans, Athenians, and 
others against Macedon about n.c. 200. The ])rin- 
cipal to^\Tls were Cnossus, Cydonia, Gortyna (whose 
coins perpetuate the fable of Europa), Lyttus, Elyrus, 
Phaestus, Phalasarna, Polyrhenium, Pra?sus, and Sybrita. 
E^iiusual obscurity hangs over the topographical and 
political history of this island, and it is possible that 
thei’e may have been a monetary system anterior to any 
now identitiable. Gortyna seems to have been an im¬ 
portant mint in the fifth century, and a silver stater 
presents on reverse the almost unique feature conveyed 
in the words Gurtunon to puimu. The famous Laby¬ 
rinth of Minos is a common reverse type on the coins 
of Cnossus, sometimes with the [Minotaur's head in the 
centre, sometimes with the [Minotaur occupying the 
obverse; on those of Pha-stns the Ilerakleian mvth 
jjrevails. The bronze currency is abuiulant. There is 

a limited Roman imjierial series. 
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The islands of the ,Ega?an Sea (Cyclades and Spo- 
rades), which, down to the second century b.c., consti¬ 
tuted part of the Ptolemaic kingdom of Egypt, offer 
many points of numismatic interest and instruction; 
they are Ainorgos, Andros, los, Delos, Syros, Tenos, 
Ceos, Naxos, Paros, Siphnos, Melos, &c. Our know¬ 
ledge of the oldest remains is due to two finds at Thera 
(1821) and Melos, the former composed of nearly 800 
coins, including some not of Cretan origin; hut these 
do not go yery far to assist us in forming a complete 
yiew of the eyitlently enormous yolume of money in 
silyer and bronze \\ hich emanated from this group down 
to Roman imperial tlays. The earliest of which we 
possess any exact knowledge belong to Pai’os, Naxos, 
Melos, and Ceos. The religious cults were manifold, 
and included those of Dionysos and Zeus, with whom 
we find at Ceos coupled a pastoral deity named Aristseos, 
supposed to haye been capable of protecting the herds¬ 
man in summer from the rays of the sun. At Amorgos 
there are ev idences of the worship of Asklepios, and at 
Anaphe of Apollo. T'here are numismatic proofs of 
occasional or partial federalism. 


.l.V/.l 


Bospoiios. — The two chief points of numismatic 
interest on the Asiatic side of the Cimmerian Bos- 
poros are Gerpippia and Phanagoria, of both of which 

there are limited and unimportant currencies in silver 
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and bronze. There are also silver coins of Sinde of 
the fourth century b.c. It is supposed that the 
Roman imperial money of the time of Augustus, with 
the name of Agrippia Caesareia, is referable ta Phana- 
goria, and that the latter was temporarily known under 
that name. We have likewise a series of dvnasts of 
the Cimmerian Bosporos from the second centurv b.c. 
to the fourth a.d., with Greek coins exhibiting inscrip¬ 
tions, the latter bearing on one side the head of the 
king, and on the other that of a Roman emperor. 

Coi.ciiis {Mlng'relm ).—The only coinage seems to be 
pieces of the thirtl or second centurv b.c, of base silver, 
with a bull’s head, and bronze money of the fii-st 
centiuy b.c. of Dioscurias, with the emblem of the 
Dioscuri, the legendary founders of the ])lace. A 
ruler named Aristarchus, only known by his coins, 
appeal's to have held sway in this district about 
60 B.c. 

PoxTus, a district containing two or three towns 
with interesting associations, and over which a dvnasty 
of princes reigned from about 250 b.c. to 63 a.d., when 
Pontus became a Roman province. The kings of 
Pontus at one time held nearly the whole of Asia 
Minor, and their chief mint was at Pergamum. The 
principal cities were Amasis, birthplace of Mithridates 
the Great and Strabo the historian, of which we have 
autonomous and Roman money with Greek inscrip¬ 
tions, Amisus, Sebastopolis, Zela, and Comana Pontica, 
of all of which there are coins, some of ancient date, 

in silver and bronze. Pontus embraced within its 
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boundaries many religious cults allied to those of the 
Greeks ; others, as of Men, Enyo, Anaitis, and Serapis, 
were peculiar to itself. The higli-priest of the goddess 
Enyo at Coinana enjoyed a precedence next to that of 
the king. The high-priest of Zela united the temporal 
with the sacerdotal authority. Gold staters exist of 
IVIithridates VL, hut of the other dvnasts there are 
only tetradrachins and their diyisions, and bronze 
money, many with good portraits, though of inferior 
style and ^^•orkmanship. The history and chronology 
of these personages are often yery obscure. 

Paphlac’.oxi.v. —There are silver coins with Aramaic 
legends of certain Sixtraps of this region, while it 
I'emained under Pei-sian rule. Rut the centi-al interest 
lies in one or two of the cities, namely, Ainastria and 
Sinope. Of the former there are silver staters of 
Pei-sic standard, with the deified head of Amastris 
the foundress, daughter of Darius Codomannus, in 
a Pei-sian head-dress; hut Sinope, an ancient city of 
Milesian origin, has a long numismatic history, having 
been an important Pei'sian mint in the fourth century 
B.C., and continuing to strike money down to Roman 
times. A son of Nicomedcs II. of Bithvnia seems to 
have exercised sovereignty over Pa})hlagonia in the 
second century u.c.; but the dynasty was deposed by 
the Romans, and Paphlagonia, with Pontus, added to 
that emjjire. 

Rithyni.\.— Except as a Roman province, there do 
not seem to be any coins of Bithvnia in genere. 

Roman Bithvnia comprehended that district or king- 
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doin, Paphlagoiiia, and Pontus. There it. a plentiful 
coinage of cistophori, <^c., issued under imperial autho¬ 
rity or licence in the name of the koinoit or com¬ 
munity of Bithvnia. Rut of the cities separately there 
are ancient autonomous coijis from the sixth century 
]!.('. belonging to Astacus, Calchedon, Cius, and Hera- 
cleia. There are gold statei's of Cius, oidv kno\yn 
from the Sidon tind (1865). Some of the religious 
indications on the money of the Pontic region allude 
to the worship of Antinous, Apollo, and Demeter. The 
money of Calchedon resembles that of Byzantium in 
the presence of the bull, which here has an ear of corn 
under his feet instead of a dolphin. The regal series 
extends from li.c. 278 to 74, and consists of six dynasts, 
so far as the eyideuce of coins goes. There are gold 
statere of Nicomedes II. Epiphanes, b.c. 149-91. 

IMvsia. —In this diyision of Greece there are seceral 
interesting and important considerations to occu])y the 
attention of the numismatist and collector. \N'e can 
only glance at them. IMysia embraced the ancient 
and extremely prolilic mints of Cyzicus and Lanursacus, 
and was the source of that immense yolume of con- 
yention-money known untler the name of cistophori, 
of which the Bacchic type appealetl to the common 
religious sympathies of the population among which 
they were intended to pass current. The principal coin¬ 
centres were -Vpollonia on the Rhyndacus, Cyzicus, 
Parium, Lainpsacus. and Pergainum. The electrum 
coinages of Cyzicus and Immjisacus are well known, 

and in the case of the former we haye the adyantage 
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of the learned researches of Canon Green well. Per- 
ganmm was a noted stronghold under Lysiniachus, 
king of Thrace, and became in b.c. 283 the capital 
of a kingdom under Philetaerus of Tium, who had been 
treasurer to Lysiniachus. All the money of Pergamum 
exhibits the head of the founder of the dynasty except 
that of Eumenes II. The regal goyernment lasted 
from 283 to 133 b.c., when it became the capital of 
the Roman jiroyince of Asia. The bronze types, both 
of Pergamum and Cyzicus, under the Roman rule, are 
varied and local, preserving the traditional symbols 
found on those of the prior epochs. The British 
Museum has lately acquired a fine and I'are gold 
stater, presumed to have been struck at Pergamum 
about B.c. 310 by Herakles, son of Alexander the 
Great by Barsine, when that personage was asserting 
his claim to the Macedonian thi’one. It may be some 
proof of the confidence and esteem with which Barsine 
was regarded by Alexander that the latter committed 
to her the government of Pei'ganunn. 

^’roas.—T his locality included Abvdos, a very in¬ 
fluential numismatic centre as far back as the sixth 
century b.c., and the place of origin of electrum statei's, 
similar to those of Lampsacus, IMiletus, &c., silver 
statei’s of the Pei’sic standard and gold statei’s of the 
Euboic one, probably coined from the local mines 
mentioned by Xenophon. The bronze pieces range 
from the fifth to the first century b.c. There is a later 
silver coinage of autonomous character belonging to 
the period subsequent to the Roman conquest, but 
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of very inferior work. Other towns were Alexandria, 
Dardanos, Gergis, Lerissa, Ilium, Thvmbra, Scaniandria, 
and Sigeiuin. The money of Dardanos sometimes 
shews two cocks fighting. That of Gei-gis transmits 
the legend of the Gergittian s\bil, who was said to 
have been born near there. The tvpe of the feeding 
horse, which also occurs on coins of Xeandria in the 
Troad and of Pheneus in Arcadia, may belong to this 
Larissa, although it has bc'cn assigned to Larissa in 
Thessalv. Thvmbra, near Ilium, was so named bv the 
founder, Dardanos, after his friend Th^■mbr^cus. One 
of the Roman imperial reverse types of Scepsis exhibits 
the judgment of Paris on IMount Ida. The island of 
Tenedos, off Troas, was an ancient site and mint. The 
prevailing type is the Janiform head on obverse and 
the reverse with its double axe, both significant of reli¬ 
gious ideas or superstitions, and probably connected in 
meaning. 

,Eolis. —tVe possess .Eolian monev of the third cen- 
turv B.c. and later, both federal and civic. The former, 
which reatls Aiole. is assumed to have been struck for 
the common use f)f the towns, the chief of which were 
vEme, Autocane (mentioned in the Homeric Hvmn to 
Apollo, 1. off), Cvmc, Grinium, Ekca, and iVIvrina. 
The most important was C\me. On the monev of Gri¬ 
nium the head of Apollo, which also occurs on that of 
IMvrina and other })laces, probably alludes to the statue 
of the god in white marble once vi-.ible there. There 
are .Eolian coins of Roman imperial origin. 

Lesbos.— Within the confines of this island lav seve- 
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ral cities, of which the chief was iVIvtilene. The most 
ancient coins are electrum statei's, and later pieces in 
base silver of two different standards and of several 
types, of which we inav mention two calves’ heads or 
two boai-s’ heads facing each other, a lion’s, a calFs, 
or a boar’s head, two human eves, or one eve. Some 
of these subjects present themselves on the electrum 
coinage, which was the earliest. It appears that the 
conveiition-monev for the common use of Lesbos and 
Phocaea was struck at Mytilene about b.c. 438. The 
only other place of consecpience was IVIethvmna. In 
the Hecatonneisi off Lesbos there were coinages in silver 
and bronze, whicli are allusive in their legends to Apollo 
Smintheos and Asklepios. 

loKiA.—This is, from our present })oint of view, a 
very wide fiekl of inejuiry, and at the same time, in 
regard to its earliest coinages, one where consitlcrable 
obscurity still prevails. The most extensive and re- 
mai-kable section in this case is the civic one. Clazo- 
inena*, Colopht)u, Ephesus, Er\ thrm, IMagnesia, iMiletus, 
Smyrna, Teos, are names familiar to all; the most 
ancient examples are uninscribed. Of Clazomeme a 
favourite early type or symbol is a winged boar, allusive 
to a legend of such a creature having once haunted the 
vicinity. Some of the gohl and silver coins of the 
fourth century b.c. are of the best st\ le; ami on a 
tetradrachm occui-s the name of the aidist Theodotos. 
The autonomous gold and silver do not come down 
lower than the fourth century ; but there are, as at 

Colophon, gold staters and silver tetradrachms of IMace- 
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donian type and of regal origin, and bronze coins down 
to Roman times. The famous Colophonian cavalry are 
denoted in the armetl hoi-seman which constitutes a 
reverse tvpe on the coinage, as the head of Apollo, 
whose temple and oracle were in the vicinity, does on 
the obverse one. The monev of Ephesus is divided into 
about eight classes, commencing with the electrum 
coins of the sixth centuiw, and concluding with the 
Roman imperial series. The most singular feature 
of the primitive currency is the mystical tvpe of the 
bee and the stag, symbols of the worship of the 
Nature-goddess, the high-priests of whose temple wei’e 
called King Bees, and the pi-iestesses Bees, llie Roman 
money for Ephesus is plentiful, but of no great value 
or intei'e.st, except, pei-haps, the pieces of religious 
significance, as that where the founder, Androclos, is 
slaying a wild boar, in allusion to the legend that he 
had been commanded by an oracle to build a city on 
the spot where he met such an animal. Of iNIagnesia 
the most noteworthy monument is the ])lated didrachm 
struck by Themistocles when he was banished from 
Athens and had this city assigned to him by the king 
of Persia (b.c. 464—449). 

The earliest coins of Mii.etcs are associated with the 
oracle at Didymi of Apollo Didmiueus, who was svm- 
holised bv the lion and the sun; and it mav well be 
that thev were struck svithin the tem])le, and continued 
so to be till the fourth centurv b.c., bv the priests in 
charge. There are gold statei-s and silver ])ieces of 
the second centurv B.t ., and bronze coins of analoii-ous 
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tyjies. To the Roman period (Augustus to Salonina) 
we have to assign a coin in the inferior metal of parti¬ 
cular interest, as the obvei-se contains a copy of the 
statue of Apollo Dulumams by Canachus. The gold 
staters are rare. 

Phoc-Ea began, from its position on the Mediterranean 
as a maritime port, to ayail itself of the earliest oppor¬ 
tunity of possessing a coinage, which is referable to 
the seventh century b.c., and commences with electram 
staters and their diyisions, followed or accompanied by 
silver money of similar patterns, and succeeded by elec- 
trum iu'ctcc; besides which there are staters of electnim 
stmck at Mytilene and elsewhere in alliance with 
Phocaea, of the earlier or original class. More than 
one writer refei’s to statei's of Phocma as concuiTent 
with the smaller pieces, but no examples of contem¬ 
porary origin are known, llie Phoca^an bronze is 
common, and extends over a lengthened ])eriod. The 
money of Phygela seems to refer to the cult of Arte¬ 
mis iVIunychia, and that of Priene to that of Poseidon 
and Athena. The hippocamp hekl by the former on 
coins is common to the statue of the god mentioned 
by Eratosthenes, and presumably then at Priene. Of 
Smyrna we haye nothing, owing to political circum¬ 
stances, prior to the rebuilding of the city, when tetra- 
drachms appeared with the turreted head of Kybele, 
who occurs as an obverse tvpe on the uniijue gold stater 
in the French national collection. The autonomous 
and Roman imperial bronze is abundant, and presents 
numerous interesting inscriptions and tvpes, including 
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that of Homer seated, which conferred on these pieces 
the name of Omereia. The srriffin on the coins of Teos 
is figurative of the Dionvsiac cult; the temple of the 
god at Teos was considered one of the finest specimens 
of Ionic architecture in Greece. A Phocaic gold stater 
bearing a gi-iffin’s head, and the reading Tcon, has been 
ascribed to this place, and there are some small electmm 
pieces with the rare symbol which may belong here. 
There is an important series of archaic silver money, 
sixth to fourth century b.c., and bronze and Roman 
imperial brass of Dionvsiac types; in one Anacreon 
appears seated, playing on a Ivre. 

There is also a short-lived satrapal currency in the 
fourth century, while Ionia and the neighbouring states 
were once more under Persian rule. These coins are of 
Persian type and in silver. The exact circumstances 
connected with their origin and legemls do not seem 
to be known. 

Of the Ionian group of islands, the only member's 
which have transmitted numismatic records ai'o Samos, 
Icaria, and Chios. The archaic Samian coinage, which 
probably attained the height of its imjrortance under 
Polycrates (b.c. 531^-522), consisted of electrum staters 
and their fractions; these were followed, while the 
island was in alliance with Athens, by silver money ; 
and we find that the islaml succcssiveh', as it obeyed 
political exigencies, emploced Athenian, fetleral, aird 
Roman imperial types, becoming part of the Roman 
province of Asia. On some of the later coins we meet 

with a head of Hera on obvei-se, and on reverse the 
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prow of a Samian galley, on which stands a peacock, 
symbolical of the goddess. Tlie Roman series preserves 
the Greek myths, and not merely those immediately 
appertaining to Samos, but to the legendary history of 
its Ionian neighbours. 

Cakia.— The most conspicuous points were Cnidus 
(the seat of the woi-ship of the Triopian Apollo and 
of Aphrodite), Cheronesus, and Halicarnassus, the re¬ 
puted bii-thplace of Herotlotus. Apollo is symbolised 
on the money by a lion (as elsewhere), and Aphrodite 
by a bull or the prow of a galley. Tlie coins go back 
to the sixth century b.c. We may also mention Astyra, 
ojiposite Rhodes, an early seat of coinage. The regal 
series, including that of the celebrated Mausolus, extends 
fi'om about 391 to about 333 b.c. only. Halicarnassus 
was the capital, and this city on its cuirency perpetuated 
the cult of Zeus, nie Roman imperial money for the 
different centres is consiilerable both in volume and 
interest; it still embcKlicd in its types the local reli¬ 
gious sentiments of the ])eople. We would call atten¬ 
tion to an unique electram stater of Halicamas.sus of 
archaic fabric, described by Dr. Head. In connection 
with Caria are the more or less adjacent islands, and 
foremost Rhodes, of which there is an abundant coinage 
in all metals, chiefly conforming to the Rhodian stan¬ 
dard, and commencing in the fifth century b.c. It 
comes down to Roman times, and includes some of 
Macedonian and Thracian regal tvj)es. The fine head of 
Helios on many of the obverses was copied from the 
colos.sal statue of Ajiollo by Chares of Lindus. 
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Lydia.— ^The most ancient coined money of Greek 
type and character was of Asiatic origin, and we have 
to cross over into another continent in search of the 
germs of the archaic gold currency of Boeotia and the 
Hellespont. In the seventh century b.c. it is tradi¬ 
tionally believed that Gvg&s, king of Lvdia, founder of 
the dynasty of the Mermnadse, lii-st strack at Sardis 
electrum staters and their divisions on the Babvlonic 
and Phoenician standanls for respective u.se in different 
parts of his dominions. The stater of the former weight 
(about 167 gr.) constitutes, perhaps, the earliest pre¬ 
cedent for the usage of adapting a coinage to the 
region or object for which it was designeol, as this light 
piece is supposed to have been limited in its circulation 
to the interior, while the Phienician (about 220 gT.) 
was reserved for commercial jiurposes, where the other 
would not have been acceptable. The electram coinage 
was superseded after the Pemian concpiest hv the gold 
daric, anti the latter by the cistophori, stnick h\- the 
Romans here and elsewhere upon their formation of the 
province of Asia, in the .secontl century li.c. We pos¬ 
sess, of later times, imperial and alliance coins {cisto- 
phort) only, with a few exceptions, where cities such as 
Sardis anti Philatlelphia continuetl to issue autonomous 
bronze money, doubtless untler Roman sanction, anti 
tienerallv inscrihetl vith magistrates’ names. 

Phrygia.— The coinage is largely of Roman imperial 
origin, but merits attention anti study from its interest¬ 
ing elucidations of geogi-aphy and mythology. Pro¬ 
bably the most curit)us tvjie is that of A])ameia, with 
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the ark or chest exhibiting two inmates, and inscribed 
Noe, a too literal graft of the early Christian element 
in the locality on Paganism. The only trace of monar¬ 
chical government seems to be at Cibyra, which with 
three other towns was for some time under the swav of 
reguli or tyrants. The preponderance of the money of 
Phrygia is Roman brass, of which the reverse types 
illustrate local cults, as those of Zeus, Aphrodite, &c. 

Lycia.— Federalism, of which we find two distinct eras, 
was the prevailing feature which here governed the char¬ 
acter of the money ; the favourite symbol is the famous 
triquetra or three-legged emblem, occasionally varied so 
as to form a diskelis or tetraskelis; but boars, winged 
lions, grilfins, and bulls likewise occur. Tlie presence 
of the triskelis, emblematical of the solar revolutions, 
on the gi’oup of monmnents belonging to this region, 
seems to set at rest the theory as to its original applica¬ 
tion to Sicily. The reader may be usefiillv referred to 
Sir Charles Fellows’ “ Coins of Ancient Lycia,” and to 
a paper in the Revue Nnmismatique for 1886 by M. Six. 
There are coins of the fifth century b.c. ; some of those 
of later date bear legends in the Lvcian character. The 
series comes down to Roman imperial times. There are 
here, as in Phrygia, very remarkable types significant of 
ancient beliefs, and a particularly striking one, a coin 
of M\Ta, engraved bv' Head. 

Pamphylia contained within its boundaries several 
noteworthy and ancient seats of coinage, of which we 
may specify Aspendus, where we get the Slinger (Asphen- 
detis) and triskelis types, Attalia. Antiochia, and Side. 
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There are regal types arising froin the fonnation of the 
province with other territory into the kingdom of Galatia, 
B.c. 36, and Roman imperial coins (Augustus to Salo- 
nina), as well as alliance money and tetradi-achms, 
countermarked with a bow and bow-case and m.m., to 
pass current for the same value as cistophori. 

Plsldia lay to the north of Pampbvlia and Lycia, 
and was a very mountainous country. With the excep¬ 
tion of Selge, which struck autonomous coins of the 
triskelis, wrestlere, and Slinger types in the 4th-3rtl 
centuries li.c., the money of Pisidia is chiefly unimpor¬ 
tant or Roman imperial. Pisidia successively formed 
f)art of the kingdoms of I’ergamnm and Galatia. 

Lyc.voxi.a., to the east of Pisidia, possesses a some¬ 
what feeble numismatic interest. Its few autonomous 
coins ai'e bronze of late date; but we discern traces of 
the worships of Zeus, Pallas, Herakles, and Hermes; 
and it was at Lvstra that the inhabitants saluted Bar¬ 
nabas and Paul as Zeus and Hermes. 

CiLici-\, divitled into Ea.stern and Western, in the 
former of which the Greek, and in the latter the Ara¬ 
maic language was that of the country, ])osses.sed a 
coinage in the tifth century it.c., with legends which 
are often bilingual. The ancient mints were Tarsus 
(of such peculiar Scriptural celebrity), Mallus, and 
Celenderis; but others were afterwanl added. Some 

of the money of the fourth century discloses a strono- 

• • ^ 

Persian influence, proceeding from the occupation of the 
ports by Persian satraps for strategical purposes. The 

coinage goes back to the .sixth century b.c., of which 
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epoch thei-e are eleetmm staters of Tai-sus of great raritv, 
and conies down to Roman times. Under the Seleucid 
kings Tai-sus was a leading mint. 

Cyi'ih’s.— ^The rich and large series belonging to this 
island dates from the sixth century b.c. iluch has 
been done to identify and areange it, hut it forms a 
subject over which, both from historical and philological 
difficulties, a gi'eat deal of uncertainty and obscurity 
yet hangs; and the task of classification is aggravated 
by the normally poor condition and careless execution 
of specimens. The coinage may be divided into civic, 
dynastic (proceeding from re^uli), regal (under the 
Ttolemies), and Roman iinjierial. There ai’e manv 
beautiful and characteidstic productions, and nearly alt 
are curious and valuable as evidences of the existence 
of rulers, sites, or legendary faiths. Of the kings of 
Salamis (4th-3rd century b.c.) the secjuence is unusually 
complete. Cyprus was under Ptolemy Soter and his 
successors an Egyptian mint, and later on a Roman one. 

Galatia was erected into a kingdom, as above noted, 
late in the first century b.c. There is a very short regal 
series and a Roman imperial one, besides autonomous 
civic money of Germa, Pessinus, Tavium, &c., from 
which conclusions mav be drawn as to the long survival 
of cults relating to Zeus, Aphi-odite, Uionvsos, Askle- 
pios. Men, &c. 

CAVPAnocTA was, in addition to its municipal or urban 
currencies, the seat of two regal dynasties (b.c. 380- 
A.D. 17), both of which struck money in silver and 
bronze; hut perhaps the more interesting coins are 
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those of the cities and of the Roman j)eriod, when Cap¬ 
padocia was a procuratorship. Tlie prevailing religions 
idea presented on them is the snow-capped and deified 
Mount Argmus, rising to an altitude of 113,000 feet 
above the sea. 

Ariikxia is not known to have struck anv coins prior 
to the second centurv n.c., when two of its nobles, 
revolting from Syria, divided the teixitorv bet\\een 
them, distinguishing the two portions as the I^esser and 
the Greater Armenia. There are coins of these dvnasts 
down to A.D. 135, when the comdrv was under Roman 
protection, as we infer from a tlenarius on which Ger- 
manicus is represented ci-owning the last king, Artaxias. 

SviUA is one of the most imjmrtant of the ancient 
divisions of Asia from a numismatic point of view, as 
we enjov an uninterrupted succession of the Seleucidan 
coins from the fourth to the first centurv d.c., wlion Svria 
was incorporated with Armenia under Tigranes (b.c. 
813-69). The portraits of the Seleucithe offer imusual 
individuality of character, and among them occurs that 
of Cleopatra, mother of Seleucus V., and consort of 
Antiochus \’III. The heatl of Tigranes has an Ar¬ 
menian tiara; his coins exhibit barbarous re^’erses, and 
he is described on manv of them in the Oriental fashion 
as King of Kings. Besides the monev of the .'^eleucid 
kings, we have that of those of Commagene and Chalci- 
dene ; of the cities, including Paimvra. .Seleucis, Antioch, 
Nc.; of C(tle-Svria, where Ilamascus is the leading 
centre; of Decapolis, and of Tlni'iiieia, in the last of 
which there were the important towns or cities of 
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Aradus, Bei'vtiis, Marathus, Sidoii, Tripolis, and Tyre; 
of Samaria and Judina. The whole of this extensi%e 
region was a very productive source of Greek and other 
tvpes, of which the shekel and its divisions with Samari¬ 
tan inscri})tions must not Ijc ovei'looked. The coins 
are not, on the whole, so difficult to procure as was often 
formerh’ the case; successive finds have renderetl acces¬ 
sible manv nhich were once almost unknown, including 
the half-shekels struck over Roman denarii. The oldest 
coins of Eluenicia appear to he those of Sidon and Tvre, 
both names suo-gestive of commercial prosperity and 
associated with the Hebrew Scriptures. From .x.n. (i 
Judina had been a Roman prociu'idorial government 
subordinate to the prinfects of Svria. It "as in the 
eighteenth year of the Emperor 'I'iherius, when ^'ak■rius 
Gratus and Pontius Pilatus belli this office, that Jesus 
Christ "as crucified at Jerusalem. A full account of 
Syria and the countries contiguous to if. including the 
Holv Land, is to be found in the Hhtoria \ti7no?-inn 
and the authorities there cited. 

Auauia. —Leaving the ground consecrated bv its 
more or le.ss intimate associations with Christ and 
Christianitv, anil with the Apostles, we pass into 
Arabia, where "c have the two numismatic divisions 
of Arabia Petnea anil Arabia Felix, with some unim¬ 
portant rcgiil coins of ejihemeral and obscure livnasts ; 
a series of the currencies of the Himvarite line of 
kings, which governcil a large territorv in Arabia Felix 
during manv centuries, and copied Greek and Roman 
models; and. lastiv, the Roman imperial monev, of 
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which some of the types are interesting and historically 
instructiyo. 

Ill Mesopotamia, where we again approach Scriptural 
scenes, and the reputed cradle of the human race, 
Babylonia, and Assyria, coins were struck by the cities, 
by the Syrian Seleucida?, by natiye irffitli, and by the 
Komans. Among the more important centres were 
Edessa, Carrhm, and Seleucia on the Tigris, the second- 
named famous for its worship of the iMooii. The 
reverse types of the Roman ejioch are often of mytho¬ 
logical interest. 

Paiithia. — This, like other States (com]i. Bactria 
iii/hi), erected out of larger and well-established goyeni- 
nieiits, not only at once produced a ii ell - executed 
coinage under the first of the Arsacida?, circa 250 li.i., 
hut that of the succeeding kings suffered a progressive 
declension in fabric and style, till toward the end of 
the series the inscriptions and tvjies become equally 
barbarous and illegible. Nevertheless, in this branch 
of the inquiry (n.c. 249 to a.d. 227) we have, down to 
a certain point, many productions interesting from their 
costume and from the presence of dates. The titles are 
curious, and are servilely borrowed from tho.se found 
on the Greek money. The mo.st intelligible is that of 
Philt'lh'n, adopted to [wopitiate the Greek element in 
the Parthian dominions. It is said that Seleucus II. of 
Syria (n.c. 246-226) borrowed the fashion of wearing a 
heard, to which he oweil the sobricjuet of I’ogon, from 
having resided in Parthia. whose kings are general I \' 
represented heanled. 
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Fiiusis (capital, Pei'sepolis) enjoved a lirief interval 
of regal autonomy in the thirtl century b.c., and to this 
circumstance, due to the temporary weakness of the 
Seleucid dynasty in Syria, we owe certain tetradrachms 
and gokl staters of Athenian aiul [Macedonian patterns, 
but of barbarous work and with indistinct lewnds. 
One of the silver types exhibits a king worshijiping 
before a tire-altar. The coins of the Sassaniday which 
extend from the thii’d to the sevetith century A.n., and 
represent the product of thirty reigns, and those of 
Characene in Susiana, constitute other depaidments of 
the Greek school of work, to yhich, as being almost 
outside the strict lines, it is impossible to tlo more than 
refer in the present case; and the same is predicahle of 
the Persian series of gold claries and silver siffh'i; the 
main Hellenic feature of interest about the former 
being that about b.c. iilll Alexander the Great is su])- 
posed to have first stmek the double claries, of cchich 
specimens, once extremely rare, are now more or less 
readily jjrocurable. The ordinary coin is remembered 
by the anecdote of Agesilaus and the thirt\ thousand 
archers, who had driven him out of Athens—alhisic ely 
to the fissure on the coin. 

B.utui.v and Nokthf.bx India.— The line of succes¬ 
sion of the jninces of this region, and the extent and 
distribution of their authority, are still unsettled and 
incomplete, although the rich fruit of excavations in 
Atfghanistan and the Punjaub has placed our know¬ 
ledge of the coinage on an entirely new footing. The 

series is at present known to have extended from about 
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li.c. 250 to about a.d. 250, anti to embrace about thirty 
reigns. It commences with Diodotos, who matle him¬ 
self indejjendent of S\ ria, and of whom tve hat e .staters 
and tetradraclims, as well as copper or hronze inonev, 
of good work. His successoi's produced some tine 
exam})les of })ortraiture down to Alenander, but not 
uninterruptedIv, as many of the intervening rulers shew 
coins of inferior execution, and in nearly all the reverse 
tvjjes are unequal to the obverse. The inscriptions are 
often bilingual, and the fabric of the tetmdrachms is 
usually widespread; among the smaller denominations 
there are pieces of square form. The mythology is 
partly Greek and partly Indian. We allude elsewhere 
to the unique 20'Stater piece of Eukratides, to the 
unicjue tetradrachm of Plato, king of Bactria, and to 
another with the busts of Eukratides, Heliocles, and 
Laodice. The tetradraclims of Heliocles vary in their 
style, o\i ing, no douht, to the mint or circumstances. 


AFRICA 

.Euyi’t, like Bactria, Parthia, and so many other 
States which acquired independence between the middle 
of the fourth and that of the third cvntury li.c., was a 
kingdom originally founde<I by Ptolemy, one of the gene¬ 
rals of Alexander the Great, and to this source v e are 
indehted for a lengthened, rich, and varietl scries of 
coins in all metals down to Roman imperial times. 
The money of the Ptolemies themselves, more jiarticu- 
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iariy the earlier princes of the line with their consort>, 
rank first in point of importance and attraction, ^^’e 
may specify the jfokl octatlraclnns and tetradrachms of 
Ptolemy III., and the o;old octadraclmis of Berenice IE. 
and Arsinoe. But the coins of the cities. es})ecially of 
Alexandria and of the Nomes of Egypt, otter an inex¬ 
haustible \ariety of tyjK'.s, of historical, mythological, 
and astronomical signittcance, which can only he treated 
ill a monogi-nph. In the precious Alexandrian series 
there is no limit to the diyersity and utility. Akennan 
long since jioiiited out two matters of detail which we 
here reproduce; the custom of noting the date by the 
letter L preceding the word one or other number, 
whence comes to us the information, for instance, that 
the yisit of Hadrian to this city took jilace in the fif¬ 
teenth year of his reign; and again, the type of Isis 
Earia, or Pharia, holding a sail, which, if stretcheil out¬ 
ward, indicated yows ottered up for a safe y oyage, and 
it inward, for a safe return. 'I’hei-e is also the large 
brass series belonging here, and rarely found in good 
state, with reyei’ses significant of local faiths aiul 
cults. 

Ivrinoi’i.y jiossessed kings or other rulers who struck 
money with Gi'eek tir Gneco-Coptic inscriptions as far 
back as the fourth century ii.c.; but very little is kiioivn 
of one or the other. There were early commercial rela¬ 
tions between Egypt and the moilern Abyssinia, which 
reiidereil some cun-ency essential; anil, as elsewhere, 
the types were copies of Greek money by engravers 
unaccpiainteil w ith that language; the later pieces bear 
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Etliio])ian legeiuE. Tlie metals appear to liave been 
gold and bronze, both of small module. 

CvuKXF. and its eolonv, Barce, equally go back, 
mimismatieallv and politically speaking, to the sixth 
century b.c. The former, itself a Dorian settlement, 
has left us a Healthy assortment of most interesting 
regal and other coins in electrnm, siKer, gold, and 
bronze. The electrnm ^yas the earliest metal eniplo\ed, 
if the atti'ibution to t'yrene be correct; but there h ere 
also archaic gold pieces, as inilicated by Babelon and 
other authorities. A preyailing type t>n the most 
ancient siKer money is the silphium ])lant, its leaf, 
bud, or .seed. Certain tetradrachms of thick fabric are 
thought to haye been .struck by Arcesiiaus III. in b.c. 
5130 to pay his Samian and Rhodian auxiliaries, nhen 
he regained jjower with the aid of Folycrates, tyrant 
of Samos. In b.c. Magas, cpieen of Cyrene, 

brought that country in dower to Ptolemy III. of 
Egypt. There are later Roman coins. Rut the first 
period was during the republican era, Ji.c. 4131-3121, to 
which we hare to refer all the gold anil si h er pieces 
of the best Horkmansbip and of Greek style. At 
Rarce we also find the silphium type, and money in 
gold, silver, and bronze. The money is scai-ce and 
valuable, which may partly proceetl from the decline 
of the place after the rise of its jnirt Ptolemais under 
the Egyjhian kings. d'he three remaining town- 
shi])s in Cyrenaica also issued coins. There is a 
tetradrachm of Euesperides at Turiii, said to be 
imi(|ue. 
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The coinages of Libva, Bvzacene, ainl Svrtica or 
Tripolitana (from its three cities) are of late elate, and 
principally of bronze; I^eptis Jlagna, colonised from 
Sidon, was the most imjwrtant place, and strnch money 
in silver and bronze in the tii-st century b.c., with 
Dionysiac and Herakleian tvjx's. It has heen thought 
that the priinitive inhabitants of the Canary Islands, 
which had their own chieftains, were emigrants from 
Libya, and they must have hatl a currency, as their rule 
extended over hundreds of yeai-s prior to the Spanish 
couc)uest. Zeugitana included Utica, Hi})po, and 
above all Carthage, of wliich the coinage betrays a 
powerful Sicilian influence; the best ])eriod was from 
the fifth to the fourth century li.c. (410-1^40). There is 
money in gold, electrum, silver, and bronze. The silver 
tetradrachm, bearing the deitieil head of Dido, may be 
mentioned ; it seems to have supplied a model to some 
of the modern engraveisi for a })ersonification of Liberty. 
The large silver pieces of later date with the head of 
I’ersephone are of coarse work. The authorities classify 
the ciuTencies connected with this illustrious city' as 
follow ;—Siculo-Punic coins (410-1310); coins struck at 
Carthage (1340-146); Carthaginian coins struck in Spain; 
those struck under the Romans subsecjuently to the 
rebuilding by Julius Ciesar in b.c. 44, to which may 
be appended the coins emanating from the islamls 
between Africa and Sicily in the second and first 
centuries n.c. Dr. Head has pointed out that the 
similarity of the Capuan coins to those of Carthage 

may have proceeded from the fact that, while Hannibal 
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wan wintering in the former eitv, b.c. 216-215, money 
familiar to his troops w as struck on the spot. 

There is coinparativelv little Hellenic element or 
interest in the numismatic systems of Numidia anti 
^lauretania, of which two regions we possess regal 
and urban series belonuiny; to the timt century b.c., 
and, in fact, of the former kingdom the fabric and 
weight are rather Roman than Greek. Of Juba I. 
of Numidia, Cicei'o sjieaks a.s a young man hcnc cujnl- 
latii.s, and another Roman writer relates how' Cmsar 
on one occasion took him by the beard. 

Of iMauretania the regal list is incomjilete, and we 
do not know- whether Rogud III., who flourished about 
i!.(. 50-30, is the King Rocchus who engagetl in medical 
and philosophical pumuits, and confounded the learned 
men of his court by drinking poison with impunity hi 
the name of the Trinitjj, anti by the wonderful things 
which he collected from the Rook of Noah, according 
to the terms of an early English work (saitl to be 
translated from the French), printed at London about 
1530. 

To lol in this country are ascribcti the second brass 
Roman coins, bearing a portrait of Julia, only child 
of Augustus. 
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AVhex we enter upon the consideration of the Ronian 
coinage, we of course find ourselves occup\ing ^■crv 
interesting s;round, vet we cannot fail to he aware of 
the change which has occuri-etl in the atnios])here sur¬ 
rounding the new branch of our incpiirv. The Romans, 
as the next and vet more westerly centre of civilisation 
and power, had owed much to their j)recursors before 
they acquired the opportunity of politicallv su])])]unt- 
ing them; the brass ccs, in its primitive amplitude, 
was characteristic of rude Pelasgian gi’andeur, for this 
heavy cuiTency or medium, which supplietl a ]n'ototvj)e 
of the phenomenal Swedish dalers of the eighteenth 
century, was common to the cities of Southern Italv, 
which the new empire necessarily absorbed, and was in 
fact adopted, ratlier than initiated, bv Rome. 
haA e already seen that in Lydia the archaic mone\' was 
of gold, for the aj)parent reason that that region pos¬ 
sessed mines of that ore; and in the same wav in Italv, 
copper being abundant, and the j>rimitive iidiahitants 
having been instructetl in the art of smelting it and 
hardening it by an alloy of tin, we find what was 

termed u'.s, (U’ bronze, in use throughout the southern 
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part of the peniiiMila centuries before any o-old or even 
silver coinage was introduced. Again, the Consular 
series of denarii, quiiturii, aurei, no less than the so- 
called Komano - Cumpaniun gold (twenty, forty, and 
sixty scsU'iiii), are for the most part of Hellenic fabric, 
and represent the best and purest period of Italian 
numismatic aid prior to the llenaissance. In the Roman 
imperial series the two leading features and attractions 
are the portraits of the emperors and empresses, and 
other august personages, and the reverses significant of 
historical events, for which thev are sometimes the sole 
existing evidence. The execution of the likenesses, 
from the Augustan era down to the fall of the AT-stern 
Empire, is artistic yet lifelike; the series of empresses 
and other Augmta' is a most interesting gallery for the 
costume and iiead-dress as well as the features; and we 
turn with curiosity to many an obscure name in the 
later portion of the annals for the lineaments of a man 
whose reign was reckoned by weeks or davs, but ^^hosC‘ 
earliest care was to stamji his eftigv on the monev. 

Rome was oitgiiially, and through the entire period 
of prosperity remained, the official and political centre 
troin which all acts of government took their initiative. 
-Vs Paris is said to be France, aiul as London is reallv 
the United Kingdom, so Rome was the Roman empire, 
till a combination of agencies led to its disruption. 
The coinage of the Romans for their Greek colonies 
and -Vsiatic and -\frican dependencies resembled in its 
labric and complexion that for internal use, and if 
it was not struck at home, as was the case with the 
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extensive colonial series of \’enice later on, we may 
})resume that it wa-s the work of Italian monevers, or 
at least from dies approved hv the representative of 
imperial authoritv. 

Thus it will he unilei-stood that Gukeck and Roni: 
are in an equal measure generic terms applicable at the 
respective dates of highest })rosperitv to vast territories 
extending over three continents, and embracing popu¬ 
lations infinitely diversified in their climatic conditions, 
their language, their customs, and the nature of their 
allegiance. Rut the conqiarison fails altogether when 
we begin to consider that these two great empires 
obeyed diametrically opposite laws of ])olitical exist¬ 
ence, and that while Hellas in ancient times never 
possessed a central government, but |)assed through the 
stages of se])arate republics, federalism, and a mixed 
system of democracy and autocracy, fluctuating agree¬ 
ably to current circumstances and the successi\ e rise of 
men capable of shifting the balance of power, Rome 
remained, on the contrarv, during several centuries the 
metropolis of the then known world, round which all 
the states and princes subject to her jurisdiction re¬ 
volved. Not even excepting, perhaps, the older xksiatic 
monarchies, the Romans set the earliest example of 
centralised government, as it is now conducted in 
Europe with very few and immaterial exceptions. 
Tlie Romans were a connecting link between the poli¬ 
tical life of the past and of the present. 

Some account w ill be found in the authorities of the 
archaic method of comjmtation by weight for pur- 
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poses of barter and exchange tliTOUgh the medium of 
a bronze or brass coinage, of which the unit was at 
tii-st a stjuare or oblong cast ingot of twelve ounces (u’.y 
lihralis), and its multiple, stamped with the heiid of 
Janus or Minerva, a hull, a sheep, a sow, a fowl, or two 
fowls feedincr, or a shell; from some of which emblems 
we mav perhaps infer that the word pecunia is a deriva¬ 
tive from pecii-'f. But the presence of these symbols in 
some cases was not merelv literal, and is cajiahle of an 
explanation on historical or religious grounds, as, for 
instance, the sow and the two fowls, of which the latter 
mav he referable to the sacretl birds kept for augury, 
and the former to the veneration of the ancient Romans 
for an animal which ,Eneas was said to have seen 
bringing forth thirty young on the site where the city 
was suhsecpiently built, the number surviving in the 
thirty cnrkc, and by its multiple in the three hundred 
gvntex. The heaviest and most ancient ingot which 
appears to ha\e come down to us was formerly in the 
Pembroke collection, and weighetl 4 lbs. 9 oz. 11 dwts. 
38 grains. It is probably a quhh uxxis; it hears the 
tigure of an ox. It is not necessary to a.ssume that the 
dccn.ssix, or dord)le, mentioned by .Vkerman as having 
on obverse 3Iinerva in a higa, and on reverse the prow" 
of a gallev, belonged to the siune period, as its tvjje 
shews it to ha\e been of much later date. IVhilc the 
(PS maintained its original standard, it seems to have 
.serve<l not onlv as a medium of currenev, hut as a basis 
of fiscal assessment and social distribution in regal 
Rome, where the live cla.sscs of Servius 'rullius 
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iX'Huired to pos^^e^s a gi'ailuatecl })i-opertv ipialificatioii 
from 20,000 to 2000 pounds of bronze. Tlie square (r-s 
was succes.'5ivelv reduced from twelve ounces to nine 
ounces or 9J ounces, aiul the circular form to four 
ounces, two ounces, one ounce, and half an ounce, when 
it became an actual coin; and it is to he supposed that 
Macrohius the grammarian, who li\ etl in the fourth or 
fifth century of our era, alludes to the modifietl piece 
when he speaks of the Roman youths tossing up the 
money and ciwing aipittt aid navia ?—in reference to 
the head and the prow of a galley on either siile. In the 
Roman Consular series the highly ))icturescjue types 
form a valuable adjunct to classical mythology, as the 
coins on their re\eisies generally present an allusion to 
some familiar legend associated with the jmehistoric 
or primitive annals of the republic. 'I'he earliest silver 
coinage took place about d.c. 48.3, ami the ty])es chosen 
were Greek in their feeling and taste: a figure ilriving 
a chariot, a galeated head of Rome, a Janiform head, 
all with the word Roma, at first in indented letters. 
These ])ieces were denarii = the ancient (/cca.v.si.y or two 
(era, and they were followed by the (jtiinarii and virto- 
riati = respectively to a half and two-tliinls of the larger 
denomination. It is extremely j)rohahle that the wk, in 
its final module under the Papirian law , remained current 
long after the introduction of a higher metal, in emula¬ 
tion of the Greek .system in Southern Italy, and that 
the denarius and its divisions merely superseded the 
multiples of the brass or bronze, no longer found neces¬ 
sary or convenieTit. except that in the more remote iiarts 
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of the amplified Roman territorv, and still more among 
the I’uder population of the adjoining- Italian states 
oi- cities, we can well believe that the old-fashionetl 
system lingeretl for a consiilerable time. 

The coinage of bronze of minced standaivl survived 
the principle on which the Roman gentes or families 
struck inonev with their names and with tvpes indica¬ 
tive of legendary or actual incidents connected with 
them, and these only gave way to the silver series i>f 
denarii and their parts b\’ degrees. The denarius under 
the republic was adjusteil to the weight of the Greek 
drachma, which must have long been a familiar coin at 
Rome, and have been acceptetl in commercial pavment.s 
in default of a national silver currency; and the spirit 
of the bronze mone\’ \yab maintained in rendering: the 
new medium in e([ual measure a vehicle for emboilving 
and i)erj)etuating traditions of the past and actual 
events of the time, while the Romans, among the fruits 
of their v ictories and concpiests in Greec-c. adapted the 
types on the new metal, of which they thus accpiired an 
abundance, to those of their Hellenic subjects or de- 
])cndents in workmanship and style. The transition 
from the av system to that of the thnanus —from a 
bronze to a silver standarel—was grathial but complete, 
and during most part of tbe re-publican ])eriotl we find 
only silver and gold emjjloveil, the latter very sparingly. 
It is supposed that the original dtnartl, struck in the 
third century b.c.. are those with the heat! of Pallas or 
Roma, with the numeral X for the value, and on the 

reverse the Dioscuri with Homu in the exergue. 'I’lie 
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association of Castor anti Tollux with the legendary 
annals of Rome may be familiar to those who have 
read iMacaulay’s “■ Lav of the Rattle of the Lake 
Regillus.” The dcnurim hatl been in circulation some 
length of time before the qiihiarins or half was addetl, 
and the se-dertim or scsquitertiiis or quarter was j)ro- 
bably a still later institution. 

The silver republican money of Rome is plentiful 
enough to this day, anti with its beautiful and fasci¬ 
nating types, so tliversifietl, so cliaste, so eloquent, lies 
within the reach of any one at the most moderate 
prices in pristine condition, if we exce])t certain fami¬ 
lies, which happen to be i-are, anti the gokl, ^thich is 
always costly. Nor should it be forgotten that pieces 
belonging to the most ancient mintage are of the 
greatest rarity, having heen presumably struck in 
smaller nuinbei-s. The original simplicity of the de¬ 
sign was naturally lost in the more elaborate tletails, 
which found room on obverse and revei’se in course of 
time, including the name of the gv)i.<s or the individual 
and that of the moneyer. The art is throughout Greek, 
and if there is any faidt in the execution it generally 
lies in the re\ erses, where the nude human figure is por¬ 
trayed. There cannot be a more charmin'; series for a 
collector who does not tlesire heavy expenditure, and 
does not insist on completeness; anil the victorudt and 
their divisions anti multiples, which were posterior in 
their appeai'ance by nearly a century, constitute ajipro- 
priate adjuncts to the dciKiriu.s group, where we may reatl 

a history in little of the period over which it extenileil. 
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The firet essays in the direction of striking gold and 
higher values in silver seem to have been equally due 
to the exigencies of war, and to have lieen temporary 
experiments independent of the normal coinage. We 
allude, of course, to the scripuhim of 20 sesterces and 
its multiples of 40 and 60 in the most ])recious metal, 
with the head of Mara struck during the campaign 
with Hannihal, at Capua or elsewhere, in or about is.c. 
206, and to the trkhachm in silver, and the pieces of 
52 and 105 sesterces in gold, which form the earliest 
convention-money of Rome, and refer to the treaty 
between the republic and Capua for the subjugation of 
Southern Italy; the reverses of the latter coins exhibit 
two jiarties shearing an oath over a sow, an Italian 
usage of the highest antiquity. A similar ty])e belongs 
to the denarii and other money issued in Italy in the 
name of the Anti-Roman League during the Social IN^ar 
in B.c. 91, where eight wan-iora are re])resentetl per¬ 
forming the .same rite; and law furnishes the alleged 
text of the adjuration. 

A very co})iou.s account of the Roman family series is 
to be found in Hunqihrevs, Akerman, and Stevenson. 
The portraiture has a twofold interest in supj)lving us 
not only with contemporary, but witli jmsthumous like- 
ne.sses of illu.strious Romans. We obtain through this 
medium the best bu.sts of such men as Cmsar, the 
Pompeys, and iMark Antony, and the earliest one of 
Augustus; and down to the last days of the republic 
the Janiform head was occasionally employed, ll'here 
mythological subjects occur, as they so often do, we 
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perceive without difficulty the ^troiif;’ Greek iiifluonce 
on the sentiment as well as on the style. Nuniisniatists 
haye gradnallv accomplished much to elucidate the 
import of the subjects and symbols rej)resented; the 
coining implements and machinery, with the helmet of 
\ ulcan above, on a ilenarius of the Carisia gens, are 
curious as shewing ns the fittings, as it were, of a 
Roman mint. AVe shall see later on that the Romans 
long preserved their taste for writing their history on 
these imperishable monuments. 

To the last years of the Roman commonwealth apper¬ 
tain those exceptionally attractive silver and gold pieces 
with the hoiuls of Cse.sar, Mark Antony, Octavianus or 
Augustus, Rrutu.s, and Lepidus with .symbolical acces¬ 
sories on the reverse aiul of various tvpes; and the 
Janiform one survived in its occasional employment, as 
in pieces with bu.sts of the l\)m}>ey and C'inna families, 
down to the commencement of the emjiire, but no longer 
of a fixed or statutory weight. The C'inna coin is of 
superior style. Some of the coins of C'lesar and others 
above mentioned .are without ])ortraits; but there is 
the denarius bearing the effigy of Cmsar himself as 
I’ontifex iMaximus and Perpetual Dictator, and a gold 
■solidus of similar character, of which one variety is of 
much finer work than the other. The coinao:e of 
the triumvirate formed after his death is also highly 
interesting, and exists in .several modifications; but 
probably the most fascinating series is that struck by 
Mark Antony, either with his head alone, wearino; a 
radiatetl crown or an Armenian tiara, or with the jugate 
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heads of Cleopatra and himself, particularly the silver 
tetradrachm from the mint at Alexandria about 33 b.c., 
where the Egyptian princess is figured as the Xeic Isis. 

With the democratic form of government the old 
monetary system gave wav to a new and more elaborate 
one in the three metals; and the Roman im])erial 
coinage affords the first example of one where gold, 
silver, and copper or bronze aj)pear to have been during 
the best period struck, proportionately speaking, in 
e([ual abundance, unless we have to except Egypt under 
the Rtolemies. There is as complete a revolution in 
the numismatic as in the ]>olitical state of affairs. The 
ancient system was superseded by a new principle, 
under which the unit was the «'.s- yet further reduced in 
weight, the diipondiux, and the Witertiua, or, as we 
usually say, first, second, and third brass, with the 
denarius in sih er = 10 sestertii, and the aureus or solidus 
= in weight to 2 and in value to 20 denarii; yet a 
good deal of caution and patience was displayed by 
Augustus l)efore he rendered his personality and auto¬ 
cracy too prominent on the currency; anil one jjoint is 
conspicuous, namely, that although the coinage forms 
three divisions, that of the lowert metal in the first 
size, which had been identified with the primitive epoch, 
was under the empire the only one of mIucIi the issue 
was subject to the authority of the iScnate, and that on 
which, partly oiiing to its diametrical capacity, wo 
meet with the most intei’esting recollections most care- 
fidlv treated, and the finest portraits of the Ca'sars and 

their august kintlreil anti consorts. Moreover, certain 
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reigns, such as those of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius, 
present us with lai-ge bronze medallions and smaller 
pieces of silver rich in archmological interest, and in 
testimony to the respect still cherished for the tradi¬ 
tions of the mythical epoch or for the Gi'eek cults which 
the joint influence of trade and conquest had made 
familiar to the Romans. Iliis flne and valuable series 
in the two metals exists of the emperoi's from Augustus 
to the Antonines, but specimens are rare. The first 
bi’ass struck at Alexandria with various mvtholog-ical 
revei-ses, chiefly of local or at least Asiatic origin, under 
some of the later Cmsixre, may be classed under the 
same head; these are not uncommon, except in high 
preservation. 

As in the Consular coinage, there are many exceptions 
to the prevailing rule in regard to the scarcitv of the 
imperial money in the respective metals. The bulk of 
it is remarkably common, especially in second and third 
brass; but the firet brass of many reigns, and of those 
out of the direct line of succession, such as iMarciana 
and IMatidia, is difficult to procure; and putination is 
imperative. The gold and silver of the earlier Ciesars 
is mostlv plentiful, but the later and briefer reigns offer 
frequent difficulties to the collector who aims at being 
complete. 'Hie work alike in both metals is verv 
unequal, and even on the same coin the obverse is 
supei'ior to the reverse, the artist who engraved the por¬ 
trait proving less successful in the svmbol or allegorv 
on the other side. As we have noted under Greece, 

the objects on the reverse often doubtless represent 
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copies of actual works of art existing at Rome when 
they first appeared, like the figure of Hope on the fii-st 
brass of Claudius, which is found represented on some 
of the subsequent money in inferior style. When we 
come to the later reigns, we find the execution of the 
secondary details more and more careless. As we ])ass 
from the Roman to the Byzantine group, we become 
sensible of a transition to a spirit and style half Greek 
and half Oriental, and except that no collection can 
pi'etend to be eyen representatiye without specimens of 
the numismatic pi’oductions of the LoA\ er Empire, there 
is yery slight importance beyond the occasional illustra¬ 
tion of contemporary costume in the long succession 
from the fourth century b.c. to the thirteenth century 
of our own era. 

Of the Emperor Otho there is no Roman brass, and 
the gold is scarce. In the third brass, and in the size 
intermediate between that and the scconil, there are 
not a few rarities, but, as a general rule, not a year 
elapses without swelling the already cast and oyer- 
whelming yolume of these pieces, which appear to hare 
been buried in large numbei’s in nearly all parts of 
the ancient world. Intrinsically they possess the 
highe.st yalue, and are for the most part carefully 
executed. Those of Constantine the Great, from a 
yariety of mints (London included), are ])articularly 
abundant and diyersified, and there are seyeral types 
of his mother Helena, who is rememberetl as the dis- 
coyerer of the true Cross. 

The coins relating to Britain, among which those 
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of Constantine are to be included, embrace the pieces 
struck at Rome to commemorate the trium])hs of the 
iinjierial arms over the barbarous islanders, which com¬ 
mence with the reign of Claudius, the series in all 
metals of the Rritish-born C’jesar xVlbinus, and the 
large assemblage, also in gold, silver, and copj)er, of 
Carausius and Allectus, comprising manv rare types. 

There is another tamilv of Roman coins, to nhich 
attention is due—those of earlier reig-ns restored bv the 
later riders; thev commence with Augustus, and are 
sometimes far rarer than the original monev. 

Speaking generally, the interest resident in these 
monuments is either historical or personal, if not both. 
On the reverses, though in a more limited measure 
than in the republican monev perhaps, and in a 
elifferent way, there are records of events of ahich 
we might otherwise hav<‘ known nothing; and the 
})ortraits of such men as xCugustus, Hadrian, Trajan, 
Marcus xVurelius, Severus, xClexander, Constantine the 
Great, Julian, and of .some of the august ladies who 
enjovetl the privilege of appearing on the coinage, 
Livia, Crispina, iMatidia, IMarciana, Elotina, Uonina, 
inspire us u ith a strange svmpathetic interest, of which 
we are not rpiite able to divest ourselves when we 
contemplate the effigies of Tiberius, Com modus, Ela- 
gabalus (whose features belie his character), of Jidia, 
the daughter of xVugustus, the two Faustinas, and 
Lucilla. Of xVngustus it mav be questioned if we do 
not obtain in the Divos IvUva jiiece a more veracious 

resemblance than on the imlinarv currenev, anil the 
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restitutions by Trajan and Titus doubtless flatter the 
founder of the dvnastv. 

Full details of all the rulers and their numismatic 
incidence may be found in Stevenson, Humphre\s, 
and Akerman; or, again, where technical minutim are 
desired, in Mionnet and Cohen. 
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CONTINENT OF EUROPE 

The necessarily succinct sketch which we present in 
this case of the numismatic history of a vast anti pro¬ 
lific region may be read side hv side with the more 
copious account which we were enabled to furnish in a 
preceding publication, the “Coinage of the Eui-opean 
Continent,” 1893, ITie two great sources of inspira¬ 
tion and development were Teutonic and Scandinavian, 
or, in other words, the earliest as well as the best 
■suggestions for modem numismatic productions were 
derived from the North bv different channels, and 
supplanted the Greek, Roman, and Bvzantine models, 
which we recognise in the so - termed iVIerovingian 
money, and in the primitive cuiTencies of Gaul and 
Britain. IVe shall perceive how during centuries the 
whole of the Continent satisfied itself with a monetary 
system of the simplest and most meagre description, 
how in actual circulating media it possessed down 
to the thirteenth centurv notliine: higher than the 
silver penny and its equivalent, and how it was the 
great commercial and religious movement stimulated 
by the Crusailes which, bv opening new routes for 

tratle, and drawing more closelv together the East 
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and West of Europe and the coasts of Asia and 
Africa, led to the conception of higher denominations 
of coined specie of fixed standai-d, fii-st in silver, and 
finally in gold. As it had happened in Lydia when 
Gyges struck for mercantile purposes an electrum 
stater of 220 grains a«cainst one of about 167 for 
internal use, the early Italian trading communities 
took the initiative in making, at all events, their gold 
money of such true weight as to ensure its universal 
acceptance. The iMerovingian trieiis or trenmsis was 
equal to the third of a Byzantine solidus; hut it was 
not a commercial currency, nor does there seem to 
hare been any real metallic standard for coins anterior 
to those established about 1250-80 .\.d. by the Floren¬ 
tines and Venetians, who adopted and maintainetl them 
from motives of financial convenience. The concurrent 
introduction into France, under Louis IX., of gold 
})ieces of broad fabric, probably on a much more 
restricted scale, dividetl Europe into two numismatic 
schools, of which one follo^^ed the French, the other 
the Italian prototype; and it is singular enough that 
in France itself certain feudal centres preferred the 
latter. 

The first direct initiative in the more modern 
school of European numismatic art was received from 
Northeni Germanv, whence, through the Franks, and 
perhaps the Lombards to some extent, the new in¬ 
fluence spread to Italy, the I-ow Countries, France, 
and ultimately the Iberian peninsida. We have to 
ascribe to the multifarious fruits of trade, navigation, 
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and travel, so largely promoted by religious fanaticism, 
and the unforeseen outcome of the successive expedi¬ 
tions to the Holy Laiul for the recovery of the 
Sepulchre, the increased call for the means of exchange 
on a better footing; and the puritv and undeviating 
weight of the mediaeval Italian gold nas primarilv due 
to its competition with the high Oriental standard. 

The text which follows, with the matter occupv- 
ing the latter jiaii of the volume, and the very full 
information collected in our previous work, should 
altogether suffice to afford inijuirers a tolerably clear 
and complete view of what, so far as English readers 
were concerned, remained till recently a very imper¬ 
fectly known department of numismatic history. Eng¬ 
lish scholars are obviously competent to study, through 
publications in \arious languages, the progress and 
particulars of the coinages of each locality and region 
within the European frontier; hut the present under¬ 
taking is more especially calculated for the service of 
the majority, who possess neither the leisure nor the in¬ 
clination to make themselves mastera of the facts, hei’e 
broadly and inethodicallv stated, by the laborious per¬ 
usal of a polyglot library of monographs and other 
treatises. 

The marvellous number and extent of the persons 
and places formerly entitled to issue their own monev, 
and the disappearance or obscurity of the clues to 
identification in many cases, have combined with im¬ 
perfect lines of succession and broken or fragmentarv 

records of numismatic policy and enterj)rise to em- 
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baiTass the laliours of the most iiuiefatigaljle among 
the Continental workers, and to compel them to leave 
certain series with Jaamw to he supplied hereafter; 
and this condition of aftah’s, which mav he partly 
attrihuted to the loss of tlieir archives by petty States 
anti the committal of the obsolete coinages to the 
crucible, exists in the face of continuous research and 
continuous discussion. 

The grand series of groups of numismatic produc¬ 
tion which the European Continental section of this 
work otters to our view forms a virtual scipiel to the 
monetary history of Home, and may be considered 
as commencing at the point \\here the coinage 
of the ^^'estcrll Empire, with the exception of the 
ephemeral exarchate of Ravenna, determines. During 
centuries we have to note the lingering intluence of 
the masters of the ancient world in the imitation 
of their types, subject to such changes as moclitied 
})olitical and religious conditions insensibly accom- 
2)lished, and at the same time necessitated. A mainly 
new nomenclature and symbolism for the coins them¬ 
selves arose, but classical history or mythology was 
recollected in such forms as Hercules, Pluebus, Achilles, 
Julius C.-esar, Augustus, Cicero, Theodore, Demetrius, 
Alexander, Michael, PhilipjHis, Constajjtimis, Octavius, 
occasionally disguised by linguistic postulates. Until 
the Frankish authority was more or less consolidated 
ill the pei’son of Charlemagne about the close of the 
eighth century of our era, there was no central power 

in succession to that of Rome on the Continent, nor 
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can it be said that that prince exercised more than a 
suzerainty over a great part of the iloniinions titularlv 
comprehended within his empire. Already in the 
sixth century the enormous volume of money, usually 
designated Meroyingian, began to issue from a large 
number of mints in the Low Countries, France, and 
Spain, while the more immediate followei-s in the foot¬ 
steps of the Romans, and the temporary inheritors of 
that soil, the Goths and the Lombards, produced a 
currency in all metals (though sparingly in gold) partly 
on the Roman and jjartly on the Teutonic model. 
Tlie imperial system soon resolvetl itself numismatically 
into the enjoyment of the right of sti-iking money by a 
numerous body of autonomous .states under the sanction 
of the Frankish or German Ca>sar; and in France, where 
the jurisdiction of the emperors was soon lost, and in 
the Peninsula, where it only reyired with the rise of the 
great Spanish monaix-hy in the single person of Charles 
V., the crown long remained too weak to preclude the 
ffreat feudatories fi-om haying their own mints, \eyer- 
theless, there is of the Frankish and other dynasties, 
which successively swayetl the fortunes of Germany, 
the Netherlands, and Italy, a notable assemblage of 
coins of all kinds, either of pure imperial origin or 
with mixed types, exhibiting the names of cities 
or princes in conjunction with the name and cogni¬ 
sance of the superior lord. 

This principle suiwived down to the last days of the 
old regime. But there were exceptions to its observ¬ 
ance. The Italian republics, for the most part, I'e- 
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nouiicetl the pretensions of the enipei’or or king of 
the Romans in this respect at an earlv date, and 
Savoy, the Holy See, Florence, and Milan, the two 
Sicilies, and other powers followetl a similar course. 
The admission of the claim had its real or sup¬ 
posed atlvantages; it was an acknowledgment of vas¬ 
salage, but it was a plea for pi-otection on the part 
of the minor governments from their more power¬ 
ful neighhoui-s. This point is treated more at large 
in our other work, and we mav now proceed to fuinish 
an outline of the numismatic history of the European 
Continent, with the premonitory notice that a great 
deal of fuiiher information may be found in that 
volume. 

Starting with Westpii.vi.i.v, we meet with many 
important coin-centres, such as Cologne, Munster, 
Paderhorn, Salm, Bronkhoirt, and Dortmund, as well 
as the scarce and ephememl currency of M'almoden- 
Giniborn; and in conclusion thei'e is, though extending 
over a short period (1806-13), the somewhat prolific 
coinage, in all metals, of Jerome Napoleon, king 
of AN’^estphalia, who haxl previously, as Grand-Duke 
of Berg, issued various pieces with his portrait and 
titles. 

In the Rhexish Puovixces thei’e are the Duchies 
of Cleves, Juliers, anil Berg (suhse<|uently united 
to Saxony), the two branches of the house of Hohen- 
zollern, and the very important town of Aix-la- 
Chapelle or Aachen, the residence and burial-])lace of 
Charlemagne, 'fhe Counts anil Dukes of Nassau, the 
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Counts of Schaumburg-Lippe, the Princes of Wakleck, 
tlie C'ounts of Savn, the Counts of Lichtenstein, aiul 
the Archbishops of Mayence, all struck an abundance of 
nionev in each metal at tVieshaden and elsewhere. 

The coinage of the undivided landgraviat of Hkssk 
commences with hracteates with the Hessian lion, 
and develops into a rich volume of ciuTcncv in 
gold, silver, and copper, the thaler first apjjearing in 
1502. The earlier specimens are particularlv scarce. 
Within this territorv were several feudal mints, includ¬ 
ing Isenburg and Oppenheim. 

pK.vxKFOirr - ox -THE - ^Maix was once the Frankish 
capital, and continued during centuries to enjoy poli¬ 
tical and monetary autonomv; we have numismatic 
examples from the eleventh to the nineteenth century 
(1SG6). The absolute right to strike its own money 
was conferred in 1428. 

The margraviat, afterward grand-duchy, of B.vnr.x, 
of which there were two branches down to 1771, 
is less remarkable on account of its own coinage, 
which dates from an early [K-riod, than as the scat of 
several independent mints, of which we mav mention 
Mannheim, Ulm, Leiuingen, Ereiburg - in - Rrisgau, 
Breisach, &c., almost all of which issued currencv 
anterior to that of the margraviat itself; the earlier 
specimens of Baden, especially the gold, are dilticult 
to procure. 

INTiiTEJiiiuiiG, at first a countv, then (1492) a 
duchy, and finally (1806) a kingdom, with which, 
till 1792, was incorporated the couutship of (Mont- 
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beliarJ, pi'csents a largo body of niatei'ial to the 
collector or student in all metals from the fourteenth 
century; there was a separate coinage for IMontbeliard 
in the lower values; the full titles on the money 
describe the sovereign as Count or Uuke of Wurteni- 
burg, Count of IMontbeliard, and Lord of Heidenheim. 
The o-old ducats of Duke C^lric are varied through the 

o o 

course of his protracted reign (1198-1550); there are 
many pieces interesting for the costume. 

IVe call attention to the extensive area of research 
and selection existino- in Bavauia anil the Palatixate, 
a region interesting in connection with the Thirty 

O O 

Y ears' llhxr and its incidence, and the union of the 
Palsgraf Frederic xxith Elizabeth Stuart. Gardiner’s 
“History of the War," 18T4?, should be consulted. It 
is here that we hare to place the not very extensix e but 
peculiarly interesting money of the princely foinilv of 
the Fuggers, tinting from 15:34, when Charles V. ac¬ 
corded to Anton Fugger, Herr von ll’eissenhorn, who 
died in 1560, the right of striking his own coins; these 
have usually on the reverse the imjterial titles and 
symbol. 

IVhen we enter Saxony, there is a gi-eat^ diffi¬ 
culty in emerging- without entering into an amount 
of iletail which is at jn-esent impo.-.sible; for the jxar- 
tition of the province among several reigning houses, 
and the concurrent existence of a large number of in¬ 
dependent feudal and urlxan centi-es, bare cond)ined to 
accumulate a store of lunnisinatic records alike un¬ 
surpassed ill extent and variety, in historical value, 
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and in fidelity and excellence of portraiture. The 
I’ecognisable coinage dates from the tenth century. 
The modern kingdom, dating from 1806, is, of couree, 
only a portion of what was emhi-aced within the same 
geographical term. There were the separate states of 
Saxe-Weimar (subdivided into Old, New, and Middle 
Weimar, and Weimar - Jena), Saxe - Coburg, Saxe- 
Meiningen, Saxe - Hilhurghausen, Saxe - Saalfeld, and 
Saxe-Altenberg, each of which had its monetarv system, 
subject to periodical political changes. In Saxe-Mein- 
ingen we have the coinage of the Counts of Henneberg, 
to which belong rare early thalei's. 

We mention Axhalt, of which there were for¬ 
merly four branches, Schwarziu'rg and Schwarzburc,- 
Rudolstadt, and Rei's.s Sniior and Junior (each thi’ow- 
ing out various branches), of which anv single division 
would suffice to engage the exclusive attention and 
resourees of a collectoi-, and pass on to Rruxswkk, 
which resembles Saxony in the suhdi^■i^ions of the 
ruling family, but far less so in the minor places 
of coinage. . There were at one time six branches, of 
which one, Llineburg, acquired signal distinction as 
the origin of the pre.sent royal house of Great Britain 
through a double tie—Henry the l.ion and Elizaljeth 
of Bohemia. The grand numismatic monuments of 
this .state, more esjKjcially of the Liinehurg line, ought, 
however, to command interest ajiart from anv colla¬ 
teral consideration. 

There is a good deal of instructive matter to be 
gleaned from the coinages of points within the Bruns- 
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wick frontier, particularly Gi)ttiii<^n, Goslar, Hildes- 
heini, and East Friesland; and the same may be said 
when we approach the North, and take in succession 
OrDEXBURG, which possesses curious early tlated pieces ; 
Honsrjuix, with its three branches; the Ilanse toy ns, 
particularly Liiheck and Hainhurg, the latter once the 
seat of the great \ on rio%el family, whose castle may he 
seen on its coins ; MECKLEXin iu:, j)ermanentlv associated 
in its undiyided state with the illustrious IVallenstein, 
and now forniina' two duchies. Mecklen])urtr-Schwerin 
and Mecklenhui'g-Strelitz; and h'nally PoiiuKuy or 
Po.MERAXiA, with a group of towns on the Baltic coast 
—Wismar, Rostock, I\’olgast—round which a religious 
curiosity has gathered, as the seats in okl times of a 
nature-worship syuiholisal on their money, and com¬ 
mon to many other places. 

Bhaxdexbi'ru is a name borne by a margrayiat and 
electorate, as well as by a margrayiat in Franconia, 
and by the branches of Aiispach and Bayreuth. I\'ith 
the three last are connected scries of coins dating hack 
to an early period, and in all metals. The electorate 
was the germ of the modern kingdom of Prussia through 
the acquisition of Brandenburg, in 141-5, by Friedrich 
yon Hoheiizollern, Burggraf of Nuiid)erg, by purchase 
from the Emjjeror Sigismund. Long pidor to the ex¬ 
istence of Prussia as a kingdom, it was in a contractcal 
sense a duchy subject to I’oland ; the Dukes of Massow, 
whose capital was Warsaw, and of «hose money, struck at 
Culm, ill We.stern Prussia, we have no direct knowledge, 
and later on the Teutonic knights, who ha\e left 
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aiii})le iiionetarv reconls (1195-1572), occupied the 
remainder. 

In or aljout 1525, Alhreclit, Marg-raf of Brandenburg, 
having become Grand Master and seized the possessions 
of the Order, was made Duke of Prussia under Polish 
suzerainty; but in 1657 this territory vested abso¬ 
lutely in Brandenburg, and so remained till 1701, when 
Wilhelm III. assumed the crocMi of Piussia. It was 
while he was argraf, and in 1681, that, having 
accjuired a settlement on the coast of Guinea, he 
made the maiden essay of the Prussians in colonising 
it. and striking money for its use. His money as IMar- 
graf is common, but as king (1701-171t5) is peculiarly 
scarce; nor is that of his succes.sor, a])ove all the gold, 
easily obtained. 

'Phe coins of Erederick tlie Great, excej)t the in¬ 
auguration ducat of 1740 and the thaler of 1750, 
are abundant, and those of the later monarchs call 
for no special comment. Numismatically sj)eaking, the 
changes in territorial distribution after tlie events of 
1815 aggTandised Prussia at the ex})ense of Saxony. 

Silesia, IVIansfeld, and Stolberg. of which the two latter 
formed themselves into branches, were down to the end 
of the last century, or early years of this, prolific sources 
of monetary production. On Stolberg the stag, and on 
IMansfeld St. George and the Dragon, were immovable 
types. Both houses produced a distinguished soldier 
in the Thirty Years’ W ar; but the former has to boast 
the permanent literary claims of the two brothers whose 

names are familiar in the German ])oetical annals of the 
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eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The coinage of 
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Silesia was various, accoi-ding to the locality whence 
it proceeded, with the exception of that of the ancient 
dukes. At Liegnitz the earlv kings of Poland struck 
money for Polish Prussia, including gold florins of the 
Italian type. 

ArsTKiA, first a margra^iat, afterward a tlucliv and 
archduchy, and ultimately an empire, struck bracteates 
in primitive times of very numerous ty))es. The Elo- 
rentine gold pattern was adopted hy Albrecht I. (1298- 
1308); and we owe to this source the earliest dated 
thalers, executed with great care and skill, particidarlv 
that of Maximilian and IMarv of Burgundy, 1479, of 
which there are three distinct varieties, and the two of 
1316 and 1518, with the older l)ust. There are also 
magnificent gold coins in this .series. With Austria 
are connected hy political ties the Tyrol, Carinthia, 
Moravia, Lstria, Styriu, Dalmatia, Bohemia, Hungary, 
Transylvania, nearly all of which had been originally 
sources of autonomous coinage on a large scale, and, in 
fact, offer to our consideration numismatic examples 
equal in character and intei-est to any which Austria 
itself possesses. 

Hungary still retains its own currency ; Bohemia and 
Transylvania did so till the last century. The Madonna 
and Child is an almost invariable Hungarian type, and 
on some of the modern pieces for that part of the empire 
the peculiar form of the Magyar crow n may he observed. 

The Swiss CoiXAGF. leaves little to he desired in 

regard to its extent, duration, and variety. It is 
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ili\isiblL‘ into imperial, feudal, eaiitonal, and federal. 
Historically, the series of earlv nionev of bracteate or 
seini-bracteate fabric is perbajis the most impoi'tant; 
but the pieces most attractive in aspect belong- to the 
fifteenth aiul sixteenth centuries, although the can¬ 
tonal and federal coinage of the last and even present 
century is haiulsome and well executed, and occasion¬ 
ally exhibits views of the citv to which it i-efers. 
Some of the ancient coins, as the St. Gallen plappart 
of 1424, the Bern thaler of 1494, and the gold dicken 
of 1492, are of signal rarity, a characteristic which is 
shared by sevei-al large silver ])ieces of later date, like 
the celebrated thaler struck by Cardinal Schinner, with 
his portrait as Bishop of Sitten. 

The coinage of Poi.axd, traceable to very rudi- 
mentarv and harhai-ous heii-inninjrs, remained without 
great perceptible improvement till the reign of Sigis- 
mund I. (1.306-48), who gave a ]>owerfu! impetus to 
this feature in the national life and character, aiul 
from whose time dates that advance in fabric and .stvle 
which continued to the end. The earlier nuniisnuitists 
appareiitlv enjoyeil a verv imperfect accpiaintance with 
the volume and varietv of this extensive and important 
series. 

Hown to a certain period a considerable jiortion of 
Prussia belonged to the dukes anti kings of Poland, 
and special money was struck for East Prussia, as 
well as for Livonia, ac([uiretl hv marriage from the 
Jagellon dynasty. The first gold of Polish origin 
seems to he that of the P'lorentine tvpe struck at 
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Liegiiitz, ill Prussian Silesia, for Prussia. Of coins in 
that metal for Pmssia proper, we have seen nothing 
prior to the reign of Sigisinund II. Augustus. The 
earliest thaler (= 30 Polish groschen) was struck in 
1564 for Livonia. The smaller silver denominations 
in this group of currencv are the most abundant; the 
older thalers in fine state, and well-preserved copper, 
are of extreme raritv, anti the ducat and its multiples 
are not common. Those of John III. Sobieski pre¬ 
sent, like his thalers, a life-like portrait of that cele¬ 
brated personage. The latest autonomous Polish piece 
which we have is a six-zlotv of 1794. 

R LssiA was of course far behiiul the Poles in everv 
respect, anti doini to the reign of Peter the Great hatl 
no coinage worthy of a great nation. The cradles of 
metallic currency, when the .system of bartering skins 
was gratlually abandoned, had been Kiev and Nov¬ 
gorod. An effort was made by one t)f the dukes of 
Muscovy at the end of the fifteenth century to intro¬ 
duce Flungarian gold types, but notbing \\as then 
accom])lished, nor was the alleged mission of Al'alter 
Basbee, assav-master of the Goldsmiths’ C'omjjany, in 
1608, to the court of the Czar, on the part of James 
I. of Great Britain, in order to assist in the reform 
of the coinage, more successful; and so far as we are 
aware, the coinage of Peter, 1704, was the first es.sav 
toward a general reform of the s\stem, that of 
Alexie or Alexis ^lichailovitch, 1654, amounting to 
scarcelv more than an isolated experiment. But Russia 

used to a vevv considerable extent in the seventeenth 
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ceiiturv the iiioiiev of Geniianv and the Netherlands, 
and even Italy, with eountennarks rendering it eurrent. 
Peter the Great lived to see the eireiilating niedium of 
his country placed nearly on an etjnalitv with that of 
more westerly states, and his successors ha\e certainly 
in this respect, so far as the tabric and workmanship 
are concerne<l, maintained the standai'd. There are 
many rare and little-known ])atterns of Peter himself, 
Catherine I.. Peter II., and other so^•ereigns of the 
Russias, which have lately realisetl considerable amounts 
at foreign sales. The rouble of Peter I. (1725) anti 
that of Catherine I. of same date, w ith head to left, are 
consideretl sctirce. 

Of the D.vxrm.w Provixcks, Moldavia, Wallachia, 
Roumania, Bulgai-ia, Bosnia, and Servia, the numis¬ 
matic annals have varied with their ])olitical vicissi¬ 
tudes. Some of the money goes ])ack to the eleventh 
century, and much of it to the fourteenth. The earh’ 
coins of Bogtlana hear, as a symbol or tvjie, the mys¬ 
tical bull’s head, .so common in Germany and in the 
Baltic district. The fixbric and style of the more 
ancient coins of Bulgaria and Servia are Byzantine; 
the Servian currency of the fourteenth century is ])artly 
copied from Greek models, both of the ordinary and of 
the concave form, and partly follows the lines of the 
\ enetian gi-osso called matapan. Since 1867 these 
states have been erectetl into autonomous governments, 
with the exception of Bosnia, which remains under 
Austrian jurisdiction. 

A sufficient sketch of the monetary system of the 
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Latix Empire established after the Fourth Crusade, 
and of those of modern Greece and Tcrkey ix Ei iiope, 
may he found elsewhere. The expedition of the ^ ene- 
tians and their allies to the Holv I,and via Constan¬ 
tinople effected in the whole of Eastern Europe a 
political revolution, of which the fruits lasted in some 
instances durino' centuries; and this event laid the 
foundation of the colonial currencv of N’enice for the 
territories which the republic thus ac([uired in l!204. 

The Nouthf.rx Kingdoms, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norwav, have alwavs ])ossessed a certain characteristic- 
individuality, distinct even from those countries hv 
which they are more immediately hounded. From 
what has been said in another place, it is easily in¬ 
ferable that the numismatic fortunes of these three 
kingdoms have been stronglv and strangelv influenced, 
not so much by external agencies as bv civil or inter¬ 
national disagreements and struggles. Fh'om time to 
time the balance of [lower was shifted betMeen Sweden 
and Denmark, both of which have weakened and im- 
jioverished themselves in bvgone da vs bv interference 
in foreign wars, while Norwav has never achieved anv 
sensible .share of importance either in its government 
or in its coinage, the Norwegian inonev having been at 
all times for the most part of Danish or Swedish origin. 
The archaic coins of this entire region, of which none 
can perhaps be assigned to a jieriod anterior to tbe 
tenth centurv, a[)[)ear to have been modelled on the 
Anglo-Saxon tvpes of Etbelred II.; a find of these 
silver ifo'linff.t in Norwav some few vears since led to 
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the hypothesis that tliev might have been struck there. 
Rut the Danish and Swedish mints soon learned to 
emulate the best protluctions of other countries; and 
the very reasons which have caused the currencies ot 
these two realms to descend to us as a broken and 
irregular record constitute in our eves an additional 

O 

attraction, as they were the means of calling into 
existence an unusually large body of money of neces¬ 
sity, and of pieces issued by usurjiers or comjjetitors 
for the throne. Of late years the attention of col¬ 
lectors has been tlrawn in a greatly increased measui’e 
to the Scandinayian provinces on tv\ o grounds: the 
curiosity of the more ancient monuments and their 
connection with England, anil the fine workmanship 
and historical interest of those belonging to more 
recent times. Sweden as.sociates with itself the names 
of Gustavus Adol})lui.s, his tlaughter Christina, the 
great minister Oxenstierna, Charles XII., as well as 
the singular ])henomenon offered in the ])onclerous 
copper plate-money of the eighteenth century, anil the 
series of very rare early gold money. 

In entering the Low CorxTP,iEs we soon become sen¬ 
sible that we are on ground which has been trodden by 
a remarkable succession of rulei-s, and which, looking 
at their comparatively limiteil area, exhibit a residual 
assemblage of currencies lx‘longing to dynasts, fiefs, 
towns, anil j^rovinces, of which nearly all have passeil 
into the domain of history, of which many are obscure, 
anil of which a few have left only numismatic vouchers 
for their existence. Throughout Belgium and Holland 
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foniierly flourisheil numerous powerful feudatories prac¬ 
tically independent of the imperial authority, pros¬ 
perous cities and towns, almost equally autonomous, 
and a host of minor seigneurs, of whom all have trans¬ 
mitted to us proofs of their impoi-tance, wealth, and 
taste in a huge volume of obsolete monev in the various 
metals, of infinitely divei-sifled types, of countless deno¬ 
minations ; and each trouvaille adds to the aggi’egate 
and to our knowletlge of the several series. 

There are manv excellent compilations and mono- 
gTaphs dealing with the coinages of the Northern and 
Southern Netherlands. Of the latter, the prominent 
divisions in ancient times were Brabant, Namur, Liege, 
Idmburg, Reckheim, Luxemburg, Flandei-s, Hainault, 
Ai-tois, Saint Pol, and Boulogne, "^nie-se fiefs or states 
constituted sources during a very lengthened jieriod of 
a-reat numismatic activity. Liege ^vas not only a busy 
episcopal mint, but (with Maestricht) a very early and 
leading one of the emperors. I^oos and Ruinmen, even- 
tuallv merged in the See of Liege, produced a variety 
of monev in all metals, of which some is of extreme 
raritv. Brabant, Luxemburg, and Flanders, under 
their respective dukes or counts, attained in their 
coinage a wealth and splemlour absolutely regal. 

In the north we have the gi-eat feudal houses of 
s'Heerenberg and Bronkhorst in Gronsfeld, the latter 
associated with the illustrious family of Brederotle, 
with manv other baronial and seigniorial centres, of 
which it is necessarv to sjx;cifv the Counts of Holland 
and IVest Friesland, the Counts and Dukes of Gueldres. 
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and the Bishops of Utrecht, with each of wliich are 
connected elaborate inonetarv systems of long dura¬ 
tion and signal importance. The coinages of Holland 
(county) and West Eriesland, as well as that of the See 
of Utrecht, commence .abruptlv, and we have evidently 
a good deal yet to learn about the protlucts of the 
parent mints of these districts. By the ^Vniersfoort 
Eind (1894) some additions were made to our acquaint¬ 
ance with the gold currency of Gueldres; but there 
were almost certainly coins of Holland and Utrecht 
prior to any at present identifiable; the sumj)tuous 
gold florins of the latter may be commended to notice. 

Besides the feudal currencies of the Netherlands there 
are those of the United Provinces, of the Batavian 
Republic, of the Brabantine Revolution of 1790, of 
the Austrian, Spanish, and English rulers, and of the 
kingdoms of Holland, the Netherlands, anil the Bel¬ 
gians, without reckoning a vast Dutch colonial series 
extending over two centuries and a half, and at one 
period emanating independently from each ])rovince. 
It is unnecessaiy to point out the voluminous and 
intricate monetary policy arising out of the unwieldy 
and decentraliseil imperial system, anil appurtenant to 
a scheme of local government by vassals of the Crown 
often as powerful as the Crown itself; but with the 
formation of Holland into a kingdom in 1806 the old 
rtgirne may be considered to have been brought to an 
end, as the subsequent changes in 1816 and 1830 wore 
matters of detail. Throughout the less remote ejjoch, 

from the sixteenth centurv downward, the most attrac- 
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tive and superb examples of numismatic art abound. 
The Leicester series is apt to be interesting to English 
folk ; it extends from 1586 to 1659, or later (long 
after the Earl's death), and consists of the thaler and 
its divisions of various dates. The coins of ^^'illiam 
the Silent and of IVilliam Henrv of Orange, afteinvard 
William III. of Great Britain, command attention. 

Itat.y pos.sesse.s manifold titles to our special conside¬ 
ration as having been the cradle of the ancient Roman 
coinage, as having passed through a succession of 
political revolutions, each of which left its numismatic 
traces and lessons behind it for our instruction, as the 
seat of the alleged patrimony of St. Peter, which was to 
outlive all revolutions, and embracing within its fron¬ 
tiers \'enice and Florence, and as the only region where 
the finest productions of German medallic art wei’o 
eclipsed. Subsequently to the fall of the Western 
Empire the iinasions in turn of the Ostrogoths, the 
Lombards, the Franks, and the Germans, gradually 
tended to bring the Italian coinage in its fabric anil 
feeling into closer touch with that of the Scandinavian 
and Teutonic communities of Northern Fiurope. d'he 
Ostrogoths themselves had largely adopted the mone¬ 
tary stvle and module of the nation which thev entered 
the peninsula to replace; but those who came after 
them, especiallv the Franks and the Germans, changed 
the prevailing type, and substituted that which formed 
the standard one throughout AVestern Euro])e during 
manv centuries. The Ostrogothic and Lombard series, 
the former in all metals, the latter in gold and silver 
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onlv, are of considerable extent, and embrace certain 
examples in gold of extreme rarity and commercial 
value. Tlie most usual pieces are the Gothic co})per 
nummi and the Loml)ard silica and half-silica in poor 
silver; but the latter people also established their rule 
in Sicilv and Naples, where thev retained their ground 
longer than in the north. A fair account of the Italian 
numismatic annals of this jicriod of transition is to be 
found in our former volume, as well as in the exten¬ 
sive additions to it in course of publication in Messrs. 
Spinks’ monthlv Sumhmatic Cirndar. 

We have elsewhere shown how the aggrandisement 
of the Frankish j)ower under Pepin of Herstal and 
his son Charles or Charlemagne prepared the way, 
through the decentralising and enfeebling action of a 
political growth or structure too heavy for its base, for 
the rise and consolidation of the Holy See on the one 
hand, and of the republics, especially that of Venice, on 
the other. Already in the fifth century the Venetians 
had laid the first stone of that wondrous constitutional 
edifice A\hich was to witness the rise and evanescence 
of so many other states; and in the ninth we may say 
that the Republic and the Papacy were the two powers 
in the peninsula most independent of the imj)erial 
authoritv. 

Many other communities, as we learn from Sismoiidi, 
formed themselves by degrees into virtuallv autonomous 
governments resting on a fetleral basis, and preserved 
this freedom for a longer or shorter period according 
to local or other circumstances; but those which had 
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risen by commerce sm-vived those which had risen by 
mere force of arms. Eyentnally there was a reflux of 
imperialism, which in the eighteenth century absorbed 
nearly all these states in succession, and eyen Venice 
fell at last in the Great Revolution. 

The Papacy remains ; but its temporal jurisdiction has 
])assed away for ever; and the whole of the land, which 
once included the most maiyellous nationality (for 
\’enice was nothing less), and gave birth on Corsican 
soil to the greatest soldier in the world, is united under 
one sovereign anil one monetary .system, which has been 
recently disimproved by the introduction of a nickel 
coinaji-e—one of the vile.st inventions of numismatic 
man. 

The almost numberless currencies and descriptions of 
money in use among the media-val Italians and Sicilians 
constitute not only an ample yohnne of historically, 
artisticallv, and technically important archives, but one 
intinitely diversitied b}' the force of local conditions or 
political exigencies. The most singular anomaly con¬ 
nected with this portion of our subject is the slenderness 
of the interest attendant on the lengtheneil and enor¬ 
mous series of coins in every metal anil of the most 
varicxl denominations issued in the names of the Doges 
of \’enice between the twelfth anil the eighteenth cen¬ 
turies, owing to the monotony of the ty})e and the 
})overty of style. Possibly it .suited the views of a com¬ 
mercial people to maintain a uniformity of pattern 
intelligible to the trader of every country; but through 

all that long lapse of time we meet, except in the ()sclh\ 
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with the fewest possible variations of legend and design. 
Even the Florentines, who were greatly indebted to 
trade as a source of wealth and strength, did not study 
this principle prior to the Medici period ; but in Milan, 
Naples, Mantua, Feirara, Monteferrato, Saluzzo, Savoy, 
and other coin-striking centres, the desire seems long to 
have been to outvie one another in the splendom’ and 
variety of the money, which remains in our hands to-day 
a precious inheritance for all lovers of what is beautiful. 

In Sicily and Naples the gokl Merovingian types 
for some time prevailed, and were superseded under 
the Normans bv gold money, often with bilingual 
(Arabic and I.Atin) legends, and a bronze currency 
which followed the lines of the heavy Greek coinage 
in that metal for Syracuse and other localities, just as 
we have observed that the Ostrogothic bronze nummi 
were modelled on the old Roman system. Of all the 
productions of this region down to the Renaissance, 
those in the lowest metal strike us as the most curious; 
and, indeed, the two Sicilies formed a region where, to 
the last, special attention seems to have been paid to 
this class of medium, and where we meet with a sur¬ 
prising number of coins in unbroken sequence from 
Hellenic times, but unhappily not too often in an 
irreproachable state. It strikes us as more probable 
that Sicily borrowed the idea of the heavier bronze 
(ten grani or tornesi) from the long anterior Russian 
five-kopek pieces than fi-om England. Alike at Bene- 
ventum and Salerno, under the Lombards, the Arch¬ 
angel Michael appears as a tutelary symbol. 
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The reader must be invited to refer for fuller par¬ 
ticulars of all the Italian coinages, and of the rarities 
in the several series, to our larger book, and the 
authorities there cited, collaterallv with the new facts 
enumerated below, and in our papers in the Antiquari) 
on the Coins of \’enice, 1884. The special desiderata in 
the Sicilian series are indicated bv us in another place. 

The autonomous coinao-e of the Kniffhts of St. John 
of Jerusalem at Rhodes, Candia, and iVIalta has found 
a capable historian in IM. Furac, whose large mono¬ 
graph deserves to be better known to collectoi’s. It 
is a series abounding in fine examples of workmanshij) 
and portraiture, but which offera many almost insuper¬ 
able difticulties to the a.spirant to completeness, as 
some of the earlier jjieces are of the first order of 
rarity, and nearly all the silver and co})per occur, as a 
rule, either poorly struck or in a condition wliich the 
French describe as laid. The earlv gold secpiins (of 
I'enetian type) are common enough, with a few notable 
exceptions; but they are so carelessly executed as to 
be uninviting. The later heavy gold is of frecjuent 
occurrence, but is woith onlv its weight in metal. The 
most covetable aci[uisitions are the large silver ■‘icudi 
and the earlier copper in tine state. 

Fuaxcf. presents to our view a sufficientlv extensive 
and intricate monetarv .system, though far less so than 
Germany or the Fo\s' Countries, inasmuch as the rights 
of coinage enjoyed by a very large bodv of feudatories 
throughout the iMiddle Ages, and down to the firm 

establishment of the House of llourhon on the throne, 
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were taken back bv the Crown at an earlier period than 
in the two divisions of Europe just mentioned, leaving 
only the regal cuiTency for our consideration. It has 
been explained at some length elsewhere that the 
volume of old French money in our hands owes its 
magnitude in part to the almost innumerable varieties 
of tvj')e and issue due to political exigencies, from the 
long dedication of a separate coinage to certain pro¬ 
vinces of the kingdom, as well as to a host of baronial 
or seigniorial tenants, and also to the personal caprice 
of the sovereign or his moneyei’s; aiul this statement 
is particularly true of the protracted reigns of Charles 
VI. and Louis XI. (1^380-1461). 

It is readily obseryable that in this highly intei'esting 
series we pass through successive stages : the Mei’o- 
vingian era, when the ])revailing metal was gold ; the 
Carolingian, when the cuiTencv was almost exclusively 
silver; the Capetian, when we meet with little bevond 
billon of careless execution and a sparing supply 
of gold, commencing with the latter portion of the 
reign of I^ouis IX.; the Vale.sian (1828 -1589), in 
which the gold becomes more plentiful, the silver is 
somewhat improved, and copper of good workman- 
.ship is introduced; and the Bourbon one, which, in 
point of fabric, character, and execution, easily excels 
all that preceded. Yet, looking at the wealth, great- 
ne.ss, and power of France, and her opportunities of 
employing the best engiavei-s and the most efficient 
iiiachinery, we desist from a survey of her whole numis¬ 
matic life with a feeling of sur})rise and disappoint- 
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iiieiit. AVe take uj) tlie Erankihh denieis and oboles 
of Charlemagne and hi» succes.'.ors to the end of the 
tenth century, and place them side hv side with their 
equivalents under the Capetian rulers and EreTich arti¬ 
ficers, and the contrast is impressive enough; the latter 
constitute an unsatisfactory and repellent array of 
2 )oorly engraved and struck examjiles on hillon blanks, 
originally Mashed with a solution of silver or ahite 
metal, but as a rule divested hv hard Mear of every 
trace of the plating process. 

It i.s not till we arrive at the great reforms accom¬ 
plished under Louis IX., about the middle of the 
thirteenth century, that we meet nith any creditable 
specimens of numismatic art, and that after a length¬ 
ened interval of sterile monotony there comes not only 
a ncM’ era in the silver coinage, hut the singular pheno¬ 
menon of gold tv})es wholly differing from those almost 
simultaneously instituted by Italy and Germany, where 
the A’enetian or Elorentinc models j)revailed. The 
broad pieces struck under the authority of Louis about 
1250 did undoubted honour to those concerned in j)ro- 
ducing them ; and his successors of the Ca])etiau and 
A'alesian lines maintained the chai'acter aiifl standard 
of this branch of the national coinage, which lasted 
down to the middle of the seventeenth centur\’, vhen 
it gave place to the /o^fy-dlw and its divisions and 
multiples in 1610, in common with the silver ciuTencv 
—the ku d'argent and its fractions—the copper remain¬ 
ing unchanged, till the following reign substituteil the 
Viard and other denominations. 
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^leanwliile, tlie feudal series, which must he under¬ 
stood to comprise the vassals of the French crown of 
all grades and all measures of subservience, including 
Rurgundv, Normandv, Brittanv, Lorraine, aiul other 
grand tiefs, whose allegiance was more or less nominal, 
had swollen to a bulk which far surpassed that of the 
monarchv, and which embraced within its limits ])ro- 
ductions transcending in pei'sonai or in artistic interest 
those of the suzerain. Perha])s, iiideetl, it mav be 
advanced as a general proposition that the redeeming 
features of the French system lie outside the dii’ect 
dynastic succession, and are to be sought in the feudal, 
Eranco-Italian, Franco-Spanish, and Xajwleonie coins, 
apart from a gTon]> of ea.suh or patterns of superior 
style by Rriot and other-s, which the Goyernmeiit 
usually rejectetl. 

Altogether, we perceive in this case a vast assemhlage 
of metallic monuments, which, as a special collection, 
are decidedly undesirable, from the unusual poverty of 
their character and condition, but among which it is 
not difficult to make choice of a considerable assort¬ 
ment of specimens in all the branches—the earlier 
colonial inclusive—-equally attractive and interesting 
from many points of view, and in some instances 
associated with great historical names. 

In turning over the pages of such works as those hv 
Hoffmann and Poey d’Avant, the student or amateur is 
apt to form a more favourable idea of the French series 
than a pei'sonai examination of ordinary pieces will 
probably give, as the engravings are derived to a large 
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extent from examples in the Bililiotlietpie, or flatter 
the originals. The representative or eclectic plan is 
hv far the best and safest here; to become complete is 
an impossibility ; anti tbe collector has the option of 
starting tvith the ^lerovingian and Carolingian money, 
which is Frankish or Franco - German rather than 
French, or with the true national series from Charles 
le Chauve, or even from Hugnes Capet. The gold or 
the copper money alone woultl constitute an agreeable 
study anti an ample collection. 

haye, in conclusion, to deal with the Ibkiuax 
Pkxixsl'la, a region subject to very peculiar numis¬ 
matic as well as })oliticul experiences, anti on whose soil 
many different races hare left their fbot})rints anti their 
influence without affecting France, exce})t on its southern 
frontier. 

The earliest known coinage of Spain beloiigs tt) 
people.s yho were not Spaniards in blootl, language, 
or religion. The Greek, the Carthaginian, the Roman, 
the iVIoor, the Arab, struck coins t)f the ty);)es with 
which they were familiar in their own lands, before tbe 
Spaniards existetl as a nation, anti eyen before the 
states which were to be uiiitetl untler Ferdinantl anti 
Isabella were recognised. 

The earliest monetary sy.stem of Spain is tliyisible 
into seyeral broad sections; (i.) Celtiberian, Phtenician 
t)r Punic, Greek and Roman; (ii.) colonial, municipal 
and urban, and regal. The last category is susceptible 
of sub-classification into heatls answering to the succes- 

siye political centralising anti ilecentralising motements 
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which the country fi'oin time to time underwent, until 
the final union under Charles V. (rather than under Fer¬ 
dinand and Isabella), if it did not reiluce the currencv 
to a uniform standard and tvpe, placet( it on a more 
national footing. Rut long subsequently to the acce^sion 
of the House of Arragon the various provinces and towns 
of Spain I'etained, as elsewhere, the right of coinage; 
an extensive catalogue of localities occurs in Hazlitt's 
“List of iMints’’ where money was struck indepen¬ 
dently of the crown, and down to the present century 
some of the outlying jiortions of the kingdom jn'eservcd 
the memory and i-ecognition of their former nunnsmatie 
autonomy in special types and legends sanctioned by 
the central authority. From the remotest times the 
output of urban currencies must have been ^ery large. 

jVI. Heiss enters at much greater length, of course, 
than in a general .survey of the present kind is possible, 
into the })olitical distribution of the Peninsula among 
tlitterent classes of townships anil other local govern¬ 
ments, accounting for the extensive numi.sinatic remains 
of various characters which have descended to us in 
connection with this region. It is evident that the 
Greek and Roman influence survived here much longer 
than in France, and that, even vhen it became feebler 
and fainter, the inhabitants of Spain, instead of receiv¬ 
ing lessons from the Western and Northern invaders and 
civilisers of the Gaulish tenltorv, fell in this as in other 
respects under the swav of the powerful African element, 
which so largely contributed to promote their national 
culture. 
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The earlV Spanish eoiiiaj^e is maiiilv coiu'enied with 
the lai’ire and inij)ortant pnniiiees of (Iranada, Ari'ap'on, 
Leon, Castile, Cataluna, \ aleneia, and Navaiae, all of 
which originallv possessed and retained indepi'iideiil 
luonetarv rii>‘hts. Down to a eoinparati\elv recent 
period, the two last-naine<l di\isions of Spain stiiiek 
their own eiiiTenev ; and after the accession of Ilenrv I. 
of Navarre to the Erench throne in l-NSt) as Ilenrv I\ ., 
coins wei'c issued hv ITance for Eowci'. and h\ S|)ain 
for Epper Na'ari'c. 'I’hc ))lentiful nninisniatic I'cniains 
of Eeon and Castile suhscqucntlv to their union, and of 
those states posterior to the marriage of I'l rdinand of 
Arrae-on with Isabella or Eli/.dieth of CastiE, are sidfi- 
cieiitlv well known, and coin|)rise a ereat ninnher of 
cxanij)les of uninistakahle indi\idnaiity. The ju-odne- 
tions of Na\arre and \ aleneia are far less connnon. and 
ainone; them we lind interestin<>; pieces, especiallv those 
witli the poi’traitsof the lioiisc of D'Alhret. I'orCata- 
luna we ha\e a special coinap:e down to the ivip-n of 
Isahella II. 

Althonijh that ancient Moorish dominion enters nnicli 
less conspicnoU'lV into the l.iter political liisloiw of the 
country, the monetary fortunes of (iranada jiadicipated 
in the strikin<i' chan<res and rkaelopments which this 
])art of the I’eniiisula experienced from the first settle¬ 
ment of the Carthaginians there, and the foundation 
of Carthcii’o Nova (Cartairnna) in the third centurv 
before our era. .Ml that is manlv and noble in >panish 
life and archa-oloc'v owed their existence to African 
inspiration and cnci'ir''; tlie Moorish blood and intellect 
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raised almost every <^raiid monument wliieh we see oi' 
of which we hear; and the famous Alhamhra was at 
one time, like the mediaaal })alace both in Eastern and 
estern Europe and in Asia, the roval residence, the 
seat of government, the jn'ison, and the mint. Coins 
liave descended to us hearing in tlieir legends that 
they were struck in the Alhamhra of Granada. In 
some other ways the Gothic element in Spain was 
influential for good, hut not numismaticallv so, for the 
money of the \ isigothic ))rince.s is merelv a degradetl 
form of the Merovingian or of the Rvzantine ])atterus, 
and the first marked impulse toward an improvement 
in the fabric and execution of the currency of any part 
of the Penin.sula .seems to have come from Arragon, 
where, in the twelfth century, we meet with dtnhcri and 
groisHi, e.xhihiting a long advance in the art of por¬ 
traiture, and of good silver, chieflv from the mint at 
Barcelona. At the .same time, Castile and Leon pre¬ 
served the old billon money, slightly modified from 
\ isigothic prototypes, and the Moorish gold pieces, on 
which, as \\e perceive from one engraved here, Alfonso 
^ III. about 1190 in.serted in the field the letters 
^ L F as a first stej) toward the establi.shmeut of 
a Castilian medium in that metal. In this, as in other 
])arts of Europe, it w;»s the middle of the foinieenth 
century which witne.s.scd a general revival of art and 
taste, and Castile then took the lead under Pedro the 
( ruel (1350-68) in numismatic activity, so far as the 
institution of a gold coinage, including certain sump¬ 
tuous pieces of high value, was concerned. The ordinary 
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CM'iidi of this reign are tolerablv abundant, and were 
})robablv struck in considerable numbers, a testimony 
to the growing national prosperity; but the multiples, 
no doubt, were destined for ])resentation, or for other 
than commercial purposes. 

The consolidation of the Spanish monarchy and 
its temporary aggrandisement under Ferdinand and 
Isabella, Charles and Philip II. liy maritime dis- 
coyery and commercial enterprise, letl to the present 
branch of the European coinage attaining and pre- 
serying during centuries a high i-ank and repute. The 
Spanish doubloon and piece of eight are familiar to all; 
but the collector who engages in the task of forming 
a cabinet of Spanish coins becomes aware that he has 
committed himself to a yast, multifarious, intricate, and 
costly series, which embraces the inheritance left to us 
by Celt, Carthaginian. Sueye, Goth, and Moor, modified 
by French and other foreign influences of later advent. 
The political and commercial supremacy of Spain 
.scarcely outlived the days of Charles but the money 
issued under the authority of its rulers, while it was 
internally le.ss varied, gi'ew, and long remained under 
his immediate successors, and under the Bourbons, of 
enormous volume, and comprehended separate monetary 
systems, with Sjianish ty))es, for the po.ssessioiis or de¬ 
pendencies in Euro})e and America. From 1580 to 
1640 the kings of Spain struck coins for Portugal, which 
Philip II. had annexed or restored to his dominions. 
On the other hand, France struck coins for parts of 
Spain from 164t^ to 1648, and from 1809 to 1810. 
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Elsewhere we have set out some of the proiiiiiieiit 
rarities and difficulties of the series under notice, and 
additional particular's occur in the Xunmmutk Cir¬ 
cular. With these facts and suggestions to guiile him, 
the student should have no fear of being unable to 
arrive at an approximate view of the subject, and the 
monumental works of Heiss are at hand to assist those 
whose aim it mav be to enter into this section more 
exhaustively. A\"e are not to overlook the occasional 
intimacv of political relations between England and the 
Peninsula in the mari'iages of Eleanor of Castile, John 
of Gaunt, and Philip IL, and in the British possession 
of Gibraltar. 

The coinages of Central and Southern America, not 
reckoning indigenous products prior to the Spanish 
epoch, have largely partaken of the nationality of the 
early conquerors, as they have been influenced by the 
constant political changes which have affected that \’ast 
region. In the respective metals, the peso, the dollar, 
and the coitavo have alwavs constituted the main 
currency; but money of necessity of all kinds has been 
an unfailing periodical incidence. 

PoRTUo.vL, in the fii-st instance an integi'al portion of 
Spain, and erected into a countv bv Alfonso \ I. of 
Castile (1078-1109) in favour of Heiirv of Burgundy, his 
son-in-law, in 1094, completes the numismatic surycy 
which has been undertaken of the European states. 
Prom haying been at the outset an appanage of the 
mother-kingdom, this government graduallv acquired, 
in the same manner as Spain, and about the same 
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period, and retained during an even briefer term, a 
very dir-tingnidied place among the maritime and com¬ 
mercial communities of the Continent, and from the 
most obscure commencement (for there is no identifi¬ 
able cuiTencv of Count Henry or of Alfonso I. of Por¬ 
tugal) de\elopeil a rich and sinnptnons monetary ])olicy, 
which long suiaived the national greatness and power. 
Even tlown to the first half of the eighteenth century, 
when Portugal had lost nearly all her trade and her 
influence, the coinage continued to be of the same 
ambitious stain]) <as before, and com})rise<l those heavy 
gold })ieces which formerly obtained favour in Castile, 
Enited Spain, the Spanish Netherlands, and elsewhere, 
and which the Czai-s of Muscow ohtained as compli¬ 
mentary offerings to illustrious ])ersonagcs in theahsence 
of any metliiim of the kind at home. Few who feel an 
interest in coins have failed to make acipiaintance with 
these old relics of the past, halancing in the scales six 
or seven J'.nglish so\ereigns, and fast disappearing in 
the hands of refiners. 

The earliest autonomous l*ortuguese coinage was 
modellcHl on that of the Moois., and followed Mahom- 
inedan denominations; these were the mardhufin^ the 
iiutnivi'di di ouro, the mcd'to, the inditau the of 

some of which oiir knowledge is solely derived from 
documents. The gold immivaU was allieil in ty])e to 
the dtnitcro of Castile, already mentioned; and of all 


these, and other ancient monetiuw experiments, which 
pas-cd successively out of Use, an account i- given cKe- 
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sioa with stating- that with Ptilro tlie First, 1357-67, 
the cuiTency began to improve in volume, fabric, ami 
national costume; and this is another wav of saving- 
that the movement, which had had its first stimulus on 
French soil under Louis IX., and in Italv collaterally at 
J’lorence and \'enice, made its influence sensible about 
a century later in Portugal, as it dkl izi Germanv, Eng¬ 
land, and Castile. The sncce.ssors of Pedro I. carried on 
the work, which he a-ssisted in promoting; and Duarte I. 
not onlv developed the gold currency, but substituted 
pure copper for the mixed metal hithei-to employed for 
the lower values, thus anticipating nearh everv other 
European state in a most useful reform. Between the 
middle of the fifteenth and that of the sixteenth century 
the increasing prosperity of the countrv, crowned bv 
the important geogi-aphical achie\-ements of its mari¬ 
time explorei-s, brought the currency to the height of 
its variet\', amplitude, and splendour; and it has been 
shown how the magnificent gold portugiie:^ of Emmanuel 
(1495-1521) perpetuated in its legends the noble ser¬ 
vices performed by Bartolommeo Diaz and \ asco da 
Gama for their native land. Bevond this chronological 
limit the Portuguese numismatic annals never practi- 
callv exhibited anv real progress; but, on the other 
hand, while the national strength and rank steadily 
declined, the money betrayed no svinptoms of nai-rower 
political and financial resources, unless we reckon as 
such the vei-y frequent occurrence during the seventeenth 
century of coimtermarked pieces; and we obser\ e do« n 
to the present ceiiturv an abundance of beautiful ex- 
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aiiiples of workmanship and design in all metals. One 
conspicuous characteristic, which should not surprise us 
in such a stronghold of the Papacy and its adjuncts, is 
the presence on the coins of all kinds of religious symhols 
and suggestions, bespeaking the staunch and fervid Catho¬ 
licism of the people, which has outlived everything else 
except its natural associates, sloth, poverty, and crime. 

The colonial series in this case is of exceptional extent 
and importance, and dates from the reign of Emmanuel. 
\ erv full information on these points is afforded in the 
Portuguese monographs hv Fei-nandcs and Aragao. 

A very striking peculiarity in the monetary system 
of Portugal is the almost complete absence, as in 
Scotland, of the seigniorial and ecclesiastical ele¬ 
ments, as the sole instance of a concession from the 
Crown to any person or corporation appears to he 
that accorded in 1P28 hv Alfonso I. to the cathedral of 
Pracara, of which there exists a possible result or out¬ 
come in a coin reading Civitafi Bran'oc; and even this 
piece is of doubtful origin. A slight feature of English 
interest consists in the employment of the celebrated 
engraver IN von hv iVIaria II. da Gloria for the coriia of 
18f37 (perhaps the prototype of the Victorian coinage 
of 18d7-!39), and of the Birmingham mint about the 
same time (1820-130) for two pattern 10-reis elsewhere 
described. The heavy Portuguese co])per mav have 
been borrowetl from England, from the two Sicilies, or 
from Ilussia; it lasted from about 1812 to 18:30, and 
the scarcest ])iece is a ])attern 40-reis of Dom Vliguel, 
1828, with his portrait. 
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VII 

UNITED KINGDOM 

The fourth and eoneliiilin" division of the work is 
devoted to the coinage of tliose races hicli have suc¬ 
cessively occupied and governci! tlie region now known 
as the United Kingdom. It is hardly rerjnisite to men¬ 
tion that down to comparatively recent days this section 
embi’aced several numismatic systems more or less dis¬ 
tinct from each other. England itself, from the second 
half of the tenth ccnturv, mav he said to have pos¬ 
sessed a single authorised regal coinage; hut Scotland 
had its own money, at first autonomous and sid)se- 
quently of independent type, till the union of the 
crowns; and even Ireland, the Isle of i\Ian, and the 
Channel Islands have enjoyed intermittent or j)artial 
nionetarv privileges down to our own time. 

Hie historical and artistic value, if not interest, of 
the British coinage sensibly declines after the death 
of Anne in 1714. The best ])eriod mav perhaps be 
.said to lie between the reigns of Edward III. and 
Charles II. With the House of Biainswick-Liineburs:, 
although foreign artists were generally emploved to 
execute the work, the stvle becomes monotonous and 
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mechanical, and more so as we approach the long reign 
of George III. 

Tdiis division readilv lends it.self to a distribution 
under the following heads or sections :—British Period, 
Anglo-Saxon Period, Anglo-Norman Period, the Plan- 
tagenets, the Tudors, the Stuarts, the Commonwealth and 
Protectorate, the Second Stnart Period, the Hanoverian 
Dvnastv (and Anglo-Hanoverian series of coins), and the 
earlier Colonial currencies. 

Notwithstanding the extensive, learned, and successful 
researches of Sir John Evans, the attribution of a vast 
tamilv of monev in a varietv of metals, with rude tvpes 
and destitute of any clues in the shape of names of 
rulers or of places of origin, must be considered as still 
on its trial, and as beset with the utmost ditlicultv 
and uncertainty. The coins usually termed British or 
Gauli.sh. on specidation or conjecture, mav often have 
been struck in other and distant parts of Europe, and it 
is hardlv probable that the Britons themselves produced 
a fraction of the numismatic remains ascribed to them 
by the older school of writers on this subject. One 
trustrvorthv criterion in allocating the jrieces of so- 
called British or Gaulish fabric to their true jMifria, 
and so at all events narrowing the incpiirv, niav be the 
comparison of the iMeiliieval coiiuxges of Prance, Ger- 
manv, Nc., with them, which wouhl, no doubt, reveal 
the survival of local characteristics, ami so assist in 
ideiitifving a British or Gaulish piece as the original 
occupant of a German or even an Asiatic home. (See 
Hazlitt, “Eoins of Europe,” p. 9S.) 
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It should be noted tlmt tlie discovery of coins of this 
or any class in .tiin is not necessarily a sure test of 
local orio'in, since the wide acceptance of foreign cur¬ 
rencies at a recognised rate in all commercial transac¬ 
tions, from a \ ery early period, led to hoards anti finds 
becoming of a composite or mixed character. This 
circumstance explains the discovery of Carolingian 
money in Rritain side by .sitle with Anglo-Saxon, and 
of a British or Gaulish coin in Jutland ; anti after all 
the hypotheses and theories which have been atlvanced 
on the subject, the appropriation of most of the 
anepigraphic currency, anti even of some of the inscribetl 
pieces, to British ground is little more than speculative. 

The style and workmanship observable on the British 
and Gaulish money are to be tlistinctlv tracetl through 
gradual stages of improvement, even so late as the 
ninth century, in the coinages of certain parts of the 
kingdom, particularly in the .vcrttfht.s and •sfyrn.v of 
Northuiuhria; and even in the lines of a jtennv of Offa 
of Mercia we discern the archaic germ in a refined form, 
while, on the other hand, .some of the ,‘scratfu class, even 
of early date, are carefully engraved and have fairly 
good portraits. The arti.stic delineation of natural 
ohjects, or the successful transfei- to a die of a borroweil 
ty pe, was evidently beyond the grasp of the monevers 
employed by the rcg-iili of those times, as it had prov ed 
to the authoi-s of the deplorable abortions produceil in 
Britain both before and after the days of Cmsar. 

One remarkable feature in the whole gi-oup of numis¬ 
matic monuments of British or Celtic extraction is the 
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spirit of servile imitation whicli it breathes, as well as 
the absence of that religious sentiment which confers a 
character and an individualitv on the Greek and Roman 
coinages; and this attribute etjuallv l)elongs to the 
pi'oductions of the Anglo-Saxon mints, when the con¬ 
temporary work on the Uontinent of Europe ])resentetl 
in a conspicuous manner such diplomatic tvjies or sym¬ 
bols as the Temple, Chrlsfuina RcUg'lo, and Del Gnitia 
or Domini Miscricordia, a surviyal of the interesting 
records of local cults and beliefs impressed on the circu¬ 
lating medium of the ancients. At the .same time, the 
retention of the costume of the British coins on those of 
the later race may fortify our belief in the local origin 
of the former, from which the Anglo-Saxon pennies. 
■sccidtir and sfi/ca.s \\ould thus be a natural evolution. 

AMien we come to the inscribetl series, we feel that 
we are treading on somewhat surer ground. Yet the 
fact is, that nearly all that we kno^y about the money 
of this class hearing names, generally abbreviated if 
not corrupt, is that they are ahno.st certainly of native 
})arentage. Like the anepigraphic coins, they are of 
very uneijual pretensions in respect to fabric and art, 
ami while we read certain names or parts of names 
upon them, there is no direct or collateral clue to the 
I'egion in which they were struck, or when the per¬ 
sonage specitied Hourished. Sir John Evans may be 
right in sujjposing that the two cla.sses ran side bv side ; 
but the workmanship is as unsafe a guide in tixing the 
chronological sequence as the place of tliscovery is in 
trying to arrive at the place of mintage. 
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The list of rulei-s is doubtless still incomplete ; there 
are, so far as one can judge, traces of ahouf se\X‘nteen 
or eighteen reguli who enjoved, by virtue of a more or 
less ample dominion, the right of signing the money in 
a seigniorial or roval capacitv. On some of the gold 
inscribed coins occur other initials, which may represent 
the moneyer or the mint, or both. The names which 
arc least doubtful are— 


Tasciovanns. 

Cuniibeliue, son of Tasciovauus. 
Eijaticcus, tn-utlier of Cuuol'e- 
line. 

Verica. 

DuLiioyellaunus. 

Eppillus. 

Coiuiiiius or Tincommius. 


Anilocohnius 

Boduoc. 

Vosii 01 ^'oseno'. 
Antedrigus. 

Suci. 

Aiiuumits. 
Addcdomaros. 
Caia or C'aiat. 


Cara may represent Caradoc or Caractaeus; but 
Cassivelaunus and Cadwallader, the two other chieftains 
most familiar to us by repute, tlo not seem to be known 
by coins, unless they arc concealed under such tribal 
designations as Segv, Boduoc, Eayh, ttc. The Latiniseil 
forms of some of these appellations somewhat aggravate 
our per]jlexity ; but in Dubnovellaunus we seem to bar e 
a sort of allied termination to that of the better known 
personage. A\'e appear to be debarred from supposing 
that the coins issueil under the authority of these and 
other rcgidi (such as the celebrated Galgacus) are latent 
in the uninscrilred series, since they would belong not 
mereh to the later periorl ot British history, but to a 
date anterior to the evident decline in numismatic art 
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Of the mints we seem to hear nothing bevond Rich- 
borough, Silchestei’, \'erulam, Colchester, Cirencester, the 
place a^jparently indicated bv the abbreviated form Seg-o, 
the capital (P) of the Boduni, probably intended in the 
Bodu of coins, to which prohahlv mav be added Canter¬ 
bury, if not London. But if the so-called iVIerovin- 
gian or iVIerwing monetary system found favour on the 
English side of the Channel, the natural result would he 
that every local centre, however inconsiderable, struck 
its own coins ; and such a law might, as in the case of the 
large family of iVIerovingian products, readily facilitate 
numberless and infinitesimal variations and gradations 
of type and style. 

Thei'e is valid evidence that, wherever the coins were 
fabricated, the authorities learned the utility or neces¬ 
sity of instituting by degrees some more or less strict 
regulations in regard to the weight of the money, and 
that there was a well-undeistood divisional principle 
of moieties and thirds or c[uarter.s—one borrowed from 
the later Homan -svridi; and a comparison of specimens, 
allowing for wear and tear, supports the view that what 
may be taken to be the money of the middle and best 
period was adjusted with tolerable care to the a])pointed 
standard. Tdie Jersey find of 1820 consisted of Gaulish 
rather than British money, and of that in silver of low 
alloy; the two cla.sses «hich occurred weigheil respec¬ 
tively about 100 and 25 grs. The British metrological 
system would he borrowed from Gaul. 

It is perhaps not usually recognised or realised to 
the full extent, that a monetary system prevailed in 
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Southern Britain from the third centurv b.c. to tlie 
fifth A.U., varying and fluctuating in its character and 
execution lietween an approximately artistic stvle in 
the inscribed money and the most deo’raded barbarism 
in a large proportion of the nninscribcd. There was a 
sufficient lapse of time at anv rate to account for all the 
known varieties of type; and it is now understood that, 
although the celebrated gold .stater of Philip of iMace- 
don was a favourite object of the copyists in Gaul and 
Britain, the engravers there resorted to many other 
models. 

We ha^■e referred to the uncertainty attendant on 
the settlement of the original pruvenunce of many of 
the uninscribed British coins, as well as of those in the 
inscribed series, from the habitual absence of an\’ token 
which we are able to i-ecognise as a mint-mark or note 
of place. The more or less uniform restriction, ho\c- 
ever, of certain inscribed coins, when they occur, to a 
particular district or zone, may not only be taken for 
what it is independently worth, but for its analogical 
virtue in encouraging and justifying the application of 
the same criterion to the much larger anepigraphic 
collection in our hands, and consecjuentlv in claiming 
a British origin for a greater proportion of the entire 
body of extant remains. 

We are admitted to .so scanty an ac([uaintance with 
the political vicissitudes connected with the British 
epoch, alike before and after the Roman time, that it 
is futile to speculate on the circumstances which led 

to the establi.shment of a coinage in Britain, when it 
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began, and ^\lien it terminated. It is of course easy 
to trace in the rutie and often atnorphous pieces, which 
presumablv belong to the period between the latest 
money of absolute British fabric, and the sceattu and 
stijca era, the old indnence in the grotestpie and bar¬ 
barous designs and the primitive fabric; but there is 
nothing beyond gues.swork to helj) us in ascertaining, 
even approximately, the date at which a marked im¬ 
provement on the best style of the inscribed British 
currency set in, or the causes of such a jjrogress and 
change. Of the greatest power in the world, the 
history down to the middle of the sixth century is the 
most obscure from every jioijit of view, when we have 
exhausted the little that is trustworthy and have dis¬ 
carded all that is empirical or false. 

Of the commercial value of British coins it is ditticnlt 
to speak. The inscribed .series is the most esteemed. 
The pieces in base metal, co})per, and tin are abundant. 
The ii'old money with C'loiob and Boduoc is easily 
obtained. That of X’erica, Tasciox anus, and some of the 
less familiar names is rarer. But the coins of ^'crica, of 
which one at least is reputetl to ha\o been struck in 
Gaul, have become cominoner by reason of finds. 

Of the Axc;i.o-Saxox money it niu.st be jn-etlicated 
that the objects themselves are less interesting, from 
their general destitution of all claims as works of art, 
than the historical associations which they possess, and 
in many instances exclusively preserve. ^\'ith very few 
exceptions, the synnitoms of progress among the earlier 
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rulere of Britain, iimnisniaticallv speaking, -were not 
only faint and slow, but liable to interruption; and it 
was not till England came into contact with Flemish 
workmanship and taste, under the later Plantagenets, 
bv commercial and other relationships, that the cur¬ 
rency assumetl an aspect worthy of the rank of the 
country in other respects. The Anglo-Saxons obeyed 
the principle, so characteri.stic of a barbarous people, 
of copying eyery yariety of model, in general with in- 
ditfei-ent success, and of these imitations there were 
often degraded counterfeits. 

There seems to be a fair })rohabiiity that, as time 
goes on, many important discoyeries will be made in this 
series, if not in the British. The exhumation in 1868 
of the gold fremmc-s- at Crondale, Hants, conchisiyely 
shews ho^y near to our feet, as it were, lie the means 
of augmenting and reyising our state of knowledge 
respecting the numismatic transactions of remote ages 
in this island, no less than the constant and intimate 
relationship between the English ami their Continental 
neighbours. 

The coins of the Heptarchy, to our knowledge of 
which large and important additions have been made 
in recent times, both in the way of discovery and 
appropriation, succeeded not immediately to those of 
the Britons, but to a very numerous and varied class of 
silver currency termetl sceutta, from the Anglo-Saxon 
scfuttan, to cut. These pieces resemble the British in 
their imitative character, and appear to he almost 
invariably efforts on the part of engravers superior to 
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those of the former epoch, yet stiil far from expert, to 
copy Koman and other tvpes. The sceattic are usually 
round, hut also of irregular forms, and frecpiently im¬ 
perfect in the rendering of the impression from the die. 
They occur, like their predecessors, inscribed and un- 
inscrihed; and there is no further clue to their origin 
than the sites on which they hare been brought to 
light. Kent is the county in which many of them 
haye been found, and Canterbury was probably a lead¬ 
ing centre of production, as it was the pi'esumed source 
of the unicjue gold trientf reading Dorovernis, men¬ 
tioned by numismatic writer’s. Pai’allei with them in 
the noidh were the singular billon Nf/jca-s of the king¬ 
dom of Northumbria, a series which stands by itself, 
and comprises many rare names of princes and yarieties 
of mintage; it dates from the seyenth century to the 
ninth (670-867), when the secular rulers of this jrart 
of Britain adopted the siher coinage, long elservhere 
pre\’alent. But the Archbishops of York retained the 
system some years later. 

Of the South and ^Vest Saxons there are no identi¬ 
fiable coins, but of Kent, Mercia, anti East xVnglia 
there are considerable series, those of the first-nametl 
district comprising many struck bv certain Archbishops 
of Canterbury. The earlie.st silver penny is attributeil 
to ^Ethelbert II. of Kent, about 725; one of Baldretl, 
the last king, exhibits for the first time, unless we 
reckon the triens above referred to, the jtlace of 
coinage, DllYR CITS, an abbreviated form of Doro- 
I'crnht Ch'ita-'t. 
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The coinage of ilei'cia is redeemed from the normal 
barbarism of Anglo-Saxon ■vvorkmansliip bv the well- 
executed pennies of Offa (757-796), which exist in very 
numerous types, all more or less uncommon and valuable ; 
but the most singular jiroduction of the reign is the 
imitation of a gold Arabic tnarcus, with iMohainmedan 
legends, like the gold dhiJiero of Alfonso \ III. of 
Castile (c. 1199), and Ojfa Ke.v added. This piece 
appears to be the survivor of a verv large number 
once existing, if it be the case that it belongs to the 
anniial oblation of 996 marcuaes promised bv Ofla to 
the Tope’s Legate. Rut there is a second, almost 
equally striking, which bears the name of his queen, 
Cynethrith or Quinred, on the re^■erse. The story 
runs that the daughter of this princely cou})le died a 
beggar in the streets of 1‘avia. The pennies of Burgred 
are tolerably abundant, and do not gi-eatly vary from 
each other or from those of his successor, Ceolwulf. 

The numismatic annals of East Anglia extend from 
690 to 890; the j)ennies of Beonna, the first recorded 
king, are rare, as well as those of the other rulers, ex¬ 
cept Edmund, specimens of whose posthumous coinage 
subsequent to his canonisation may be easily obtained 
in fine state, His halfpenny, the first coined so far as 
we know in England, is rare. 

Besides the prelates, who struck money at Canterbury 
and York, we have pennies of 8t. Teter, St. IMartin, and 
St. Edmund (just mentioned), from the mints at York, 
Lincoln, and Bury; the ecclesiastical coinage determined 
in the ninth century, but the monetary j)riyilege lasted 
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down to the Refoniiation, and was extended to some 
of the episcopal Sees. Pieces of the oi’dinarv regal 
type frequently present themselves with the initials or 
monogram of the pensonage under whose immediate 
authority they were struck. Some of the Durham 
pennies of M'olsev hoar T. fV. and a cardinal’s hat, 
which bespeaks them not prior to 1516. 

Thu sole inonarchs of England are usual I v reckoned 
as commencing with Egbert (800-837); hut Edgar 
(959-975) was the first who can he said to have actuallv 
reigned over the whole count rv; and we know that the 
roval authority in the time of Alfred (872-901) was 
constantly disputed and infringed, and that down to 
the period of the Norman settlement in 1066 there was 
no stability in the government, owing in great measure 
to succe.ssive invasions and revolts. The stvle and 
fabric of the silver penny under Egbert and his suc¬ 
cessors, however, graduallv improved; those of Alfred, 
of numerous types, including the London one with the 
jiortrait, are peculiarly interesting to us from the per¬ 
sonal character of the issuer; and the profuse volume 
of currenev belonging to the long reigns of C'anute and 
Edward the Confessor, amounting to hundreds of varie¬ 
ties, seems to establish the bencHcial growth of foreign 
influence and an increasing demand for specie. It was 
preciselv a juncture when the coinage of France had de¬ 
generated from the later Carolingian standard, and under 
the Ca])etian dynasty exhibited debased tv})es. But 
the Northern nations had improved their mone^', and it 
w as from the Danish conquerors that England acquired 
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the superior material and designs which distinguish the 
circulating medium from this time till the civil troubles 
under the Plantagenets. Lnder Alfred the halfpenny 
reappeared for the fii-st time since the reign of .Edmund 
of East Anglia; hut tlic innovation may be supposed 
not to have met with favour, as we meet with no 
examples bevond those strack bv his successor Edward 
the Elder and bv Edward the Confessor. The half¬ 
pence of Alfred were unknown till the Cuerdale tind, 
and specimens of other reigns mav come to light. 

The earliest xVnglo-Saxon money was, like the majo- 
ritv of the British, uninscribed; occasionally what ap¬ 
pears to be the name of an individual occurs on the 
scccdtas ; there is even one ascribed to a king of Kent, 
Ethelbert I. (568-615), with an indistinct legend; but 
in course of time the .svstem prevailed of naming the 
sovereign and the monever on opposite sides. Some¬ 
times the former is omitted, and the Normans atlded the 
])laces of mintage, which l)ecame under them extremely 
numerous. It is deserving of remark that on several 
of the Northund)rian pennies the Hcandina\'ian element 
manifests itself in the forms Kiunutka, Kunuk, or Cununc, 
for Rcjr. 

The Axglo-Noumax line clo.selv adhered, from dip¬ 
lomatic motives, to the monetarv ])rinci])le which 
l\hlliani I. found in force on his assumption of the 
croan; his common PAJi tvpe followed the precedent 
of a Ijincoln pennv of Canute ; and no material variation 

occurred in the English currencv down to the reign of 
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Henry III., unless we regard as such the halfpenny 
struck under Henry H. In the proclamation of 1222 
against clipping, mention is maile of farthings, but none 
are at present traceable. This very protracted reign, 
however, witnessed three remarkable novelties or expe¬ 
riments ; in the insertion in some pieces of the word 
Terri, Terei, or III., to distinguish the monev from 
that of the preceding Henrvs; in the issue of a gold 
piece weighing two sterlings and cuirent for 20 silver 
pence; and in the eftort to supj)lenient the pennv itself 
by the coin alreadv existing in France and Italy under 
the name of the gros or grosso ~ 4 pence. The latter 
does not seem to ha\e been actually strack in 1249, 
when, according to Grafton, it was sanctioned by Par¬ 
liament ; hut the gold monev was not only issued, but 
remained in circulation manv veal’s, and in 49 Henry HI. 
was ordered to pass for 24 pence. This liighly interest¬ 
ing monument, of ^^•hich two of the four known sjieci- 
mens are in the British iMaseum, differed from the 
occasional essays in the same metal in France of anterior 
ilate in being a serious effort, which did not, however, 
succeed, to institute a gold coinage in England nearly 
a centurv before the actual date. M'^ith the reservation 
of the gokl pennv of Henrv HI., of which Colonel 
IMurchison’s (previously Mr. iMartin’s) fetched 4?140, 
the Anglo-Norman series is less rich in costlv rarities 
than the Anglo-Saxon, although there are manv pieces, 
such as the so-called Stephen and iMatilda pennv and 
certain rare varieties of Stephen and Henrv I., with a 
few baronifil coins, which command good prices. At 
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tlio '\^T'bb bale in 1894 some silver pennies with MutUda 
Hfghia were withdrawn as spurious. 

Rut anionj^ the antecedent collections numerous ditfi- 
cidties beset the path of the collector, and it is perhaps 
unnecessarv to add that the most exacting; bjrures are 
asked for the poorest and rudest exam])lcs appertaining 
to brief and obscure reigns. In this case, again, it is wiser 
to be incomplete, so far as j)rivate collections go. The 
Rritish IVIuseum catalogue of the English coins do\Mi 
to the Conquest, the new IMontagu catalogue, and IMr. 
Grueber's account of the last Knd of rare Anglo-Saxon 
pennies are our best guides. 

In 1280 occurred a new coinage of pennies, half¬ 
pence, and farthings, of which the lowest value hence¬ 
forth continued to form a ])ermanent featm-e in the 
English currency. Uiuler the Edwards mints again 
gi'ew more numerous, and the name of the monever 
disa})peared. Owing to the increase of trafle the influx 
of foreign money became larger, and various descrij)- 
tions of counterfeit coin are mentioned, and interdicted 
bv proclamation; these j)ieces are cited bv terms 
chiefly corrupt and unintelligible. The acceptance of 
a medium of lo^ver standard, which we conclude to 
have come in principal measure from the Netherlands 
and Luxemburg {Lujrevibnrghs are noticed bv Chaucer 
in the Monk's I’rologue), was obviously profitable 
to experts, as the English penny was of fine silver 
(24 to 2;3 and a fraction grains Tower); in the time 
of Henry HI. it was appointed to weigh 81 grains 
of wheat. During ii])ward of a centurv (1272-1877) 
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tlie silver underwent \erv slight alteration eithei- for 
England or Ireland, and until recent times the coins 
of the three Edwards remained undistingnished. The 
Irish money of Edwartl I. and II. enually reads Edic. 

The feeling for a higher ilenomination than the ex¬ 
isting unit seems to have spi’ung from the introduction 
of the g-ro.s tournoix into Erance about ISIS, but the 
project was not carried out till the reign of Edward 
III., although a trial-piece of the new tvpe is some¬ 
times ascribed to his predecessor on the throne. The 
former prince has the honour of being associated with 
the second attempt, which ecjuallv failed, to establi.sh 
a gold coinage in emulation of those which had now 
for some time been in use on the Continent; in 13415 
florins, half-florins, and cpiarter-florins were issuetl to 
j)ass for 6s., 3s., and Is. 6d. respectively; they were of 
fine gold, and 50 florins were to be made out of the 
pouiul Tower. In the same vear these ])ieces were 
withdrawn, and were superseded by the noble, half¬ 
noble, and ([uarter, current for 6s. 8d., 3s. 4d., and 
Is. iSd., the half not appearing till 1346. All these 
monetary enterprises sutfered from a single disadvan¬ 
tage, inasmuch as the .standard was superior to that 
elsewhere emplovetl, and thev were exchanged and ex¬ 
ported. To the reduction of Calais bv the English we 
owe, a few years after this im])ortant numismatic era, 
the commencement of the long-lived Anglo-Gallic series 
in gold, silver, and billon, among which occur some of 
the most beautiful aiul arti.stic examples of earlv cur- 

reiicv connected aith the country. The xalutc d'vr and 
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gros tTargent of Henry V. are considered the rarest 
pieces, but the Jtorin, ecu, clcaise, leopard, and gutennois 
of Edward III. or of the Black Prince are also very 
valuable. The florin is of the usual Elorentine tvj)e 
and module, and so far differs from the rest; it occurs 
with the m.m. of two crowns or a leopard’s head. 

It seems probable that the fine preservation in which 
we have received much of the early gold money of 
England is susceptible of the solution at which Rud- 
ing long since arrivecl, and which may he ecjuallv 
applicable to that of Erance, that it was at first a 
luxurious rather than a pi-actical novelty, and was little 
used in commerce, the prices of the necessaries of life 
falling within the pieces in the inferior metal already 
current. It is at the same time further remarkable 
that in the cuiTency of Edward III. and his immediate 
successors gold prepondei-ated, if we include the Anglo- 
Gallic money; and even in the time of Edward IV. 
the currency was ecjually divided between the two 
metals. There were no middle values. 

The English coinage underwent no material develop¬ 
ment suhsecpiently to the accession of the groat, half¬ 
penny, and farthing in silver, and the noble and its divi¬ 
sions in gold, with the collateral Anglo-Gallic money 
current for the possessions of Etlward and his successors 
in I’rance, until the 5th Edward I\'., yhen the angel in 
gold and the moiety aj)|jearetl; nor were any further sub¬ 
stantial additions made prior to the 5th and 18th Henry 
\’II., two very impoi-tant dates, as they are those of the 
introduction of the first pound sovereign, or double 
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rial, and the tir^t shilling, coins struck perhaps in 
small numbers, and of considerable raritv. The latter 
is at the same time noteworthy, as well as the groat 
of contemporary mintage, for the earliest realistic 
portrait of an English king. Henry continuetl the 
rose-rial or half-soyereign, which is far rarer than 
the forniei", and of which the Pembroke example 
fetched TSOo, and strack the double pound soyereigu 
or four-rial piece. There is a yery rare groat of the 
jiortcullis type of this reign, with a full-face })ortrait, 
which sold at the Thomas sale for Tld, 10s. Henry 
MIL in his first year struck the double soyereigu, and 
in his second issue (eighteenth year) the gold crown 
and half-crown, and the George noble and the half. 
The silyer crown, half-crown, sixpence, and three])ence 
followed in 5th Edward IT.; they are of many yarieties, 
the shilling being of two distinct types and standarils, 
one of base siher, with a j)rofile portrait, the other 
full-face of fine siher. The shilling of Edward of the 
second issue, 1547, is the earliest English dated current 
coin, as the Perkin M'arbeck groa of 1494 is doubtless 
a jeton; the half-soyereign, which also bears 1547, is 
regarded as an essay. Eilward also struck a triple 
soyereigu in his thiixl year, aial in his fourth a 
six-angel })iece in gokl, supposed to ha^e been a 
])attern, and weighing 480 grains. It was to the 
base shilling of this reign that Latimer referred in his 
sermon before the King, when he spoke of it as little 
better than a gi-oat for yalue, and of its motto, Timor 
(lom'tni fon.s vitw, which he trusted that his Highness 
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would take to heaid in choosing his wife and his officers. 
The mints at this period were London, Southwark, 
York, Bristol, and Canterbury. That of Loiulon was 
at Durham House in the Strand, and was under the 
control of Sir ^^dlliam Sharrington. 

The rule of Mary and of Mary and Philip brought 
no noticeable accessions to the coinage bevond a re¬ 
puted half-crown, hut rather a mczzo-m-udv, of Neapo¬ 
litan origin, with both their portraits ; the shilling with 
the vifi-a-vh busts has become famous from the couplet 
in Hudibras, but it was merely the common Spanish 
type. The rarest coin of IMary alone is the half-groat; 
the pennies are not common. The half-soyereign of 
1553 is the first published one with a date. 

The volume of English currency had now become, 
as we see, both largo and important, and some of the 
types found admirers and cojnists abroad. At (xorin- 
chen, Zwolle, Cam})cn, and elsewliere in the Nether¬ 
lands excellent imitations of the gold nobles of Edward 
III. and I\'., and of the soyereign of Mary, were 
struck, with the substitution of Dutch legends and arms. 
The Cainpen so\ creign is far scarcer than the English 
original, not more than three or four being known. 

The lengthened govenunent of Elizabeth ^las chiefly 
distinguished by the improvement of the standard, the 
debased coinage of the two previous reigns being called 
in and sent over to Ireland ; by the institution of two 
standards of gold—standard and crown; by the first 
experiment in milled money; by certain subsidiary 

changes, as the withdrawal of the farthing and the 
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issue of pieces in silver for thi-ee halfpence and three 
farthings, the latter of ^^]lich Shakespear, from its 
excessive tenuitv, compares, in King' John, to a person 
of verv spare habit—“ Took where three farthings 
goes! ”—and flnallv hv the establishment for the first 
time in England of a colonial silver coinage, composeil 
of a crown, half-cTown, shilling, and sixpence, in 1600, 
for the Use of the East Inilia Companv, and generally 
designated the portcullis series. The onlv other instances 
in which the countrv hatl connected its name with cur¬ 
rency not intended for internal circulation ^^•cre the 
Anglo - Gallic money, detinitelv discontinued under 
Henry VIII., and the JaalJcr.f and their divisions 
minted under the authority of the Earl of Leicester in 
1586 and following years. 

Many of the coins of Eli/abeth bear dates recorded 
in the customary manner, but the portcullis monev £)f 
1600 and 1601 exhibits only the last numeral, d'he 
Queen is well known to have struck pence and half¬ 
pence in cop[)er for Ireland of various dates; but what 
appears to be a regal halfpennv in the same metal for 
England exists, and is figured and fullv ilescribed in 
jSjjinF.s Circular for December 1893. 

M'ith the advent of the Stuarts anil the union of the 
crowns the monetary svstem nccessarilv became more 
complex and elaborate, and so it mav be convenient 
to offer a few introductory remarks on the independent 
coinage of Scotlaxd prior to the Union. 


The earliest money of this division of the United 
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Kingdom is ascribed to the reign of Alexander I. 
(1107-24); there is nothing but the silver penny, of 
moi-e or less barljai-ous execution, anterior to the reign 
of Alexander III. (1249-85), who added the half¬ 
penny and farthing, and gi-eatlv impi-oved the fabric 
and style by following the English model. We have, 
perhaps, to attribute to the residence of David II. in 
England his .suhsequent adoption of the groat and the 
noble, of which the latter is extremely rai-e, and was 
possibly never published. Both pieces belong to the 
latter part of his reign. With Robert II., his im¬ 
mediate successor, the regular gold coinage began. 
meet with the types of the St. Andrew, the Lion, the 
Cnicorn, the Rider, the Bonnet-piece, the Ecu, the Ryal, 
the Merk, the Noble, the Hat-piece, the Sword-and- 
Sceptre, and the Unit, in gold, and in silver, l)illon, 
or cop{)er, upon the accession of Mary and the gi'owth 
of foreign influence, the testoon in several varieties, the 
Ryal, the Dollar, the Shilling, Merk, and Benny, with 
their multiples, the multi])les of the ))oimd Scots up to 
twenty, the Black, the Bawbee, the Lion or Hardheaii,tl'.c 
Turner, and the BchHc, besides the oitlinary English de¬ 
nominations with distinctive marks subsecjuent to 1707. 

A certain historical interest attaches itself to the 
coins of John Baliol (none of Edward Baliol have 
been found), Robert Bruce, James I\'., and Mary; 
but, as a general proposition, the Scotish money 
coniniands attention, fii-st, hecau'<e it is Scotish, and, 
secondly, because it embraces a large number of pieces, 
principally fractional portions, of sini;ular rarit\. Here 
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our experience teaches us that the whole is not greater 
than its parts, as a gold unit of Charles I. by Briot, the 
finest example in the entire series, is pi’ocurable for a 
tjuarter of the amount paid for the eighth. The fabu¬ 
lous prices realised at the M'ingate sale, howe\er, n ere 
due to special circumstances, and more recent (juota- 
tions are greatly reduced. The separate currency for 
Scotland closes with Anne and the year 1707, and con¬ 
sists of silver only. The latest gold coins were the 
Darien pistole and half-pistole of William III. (1701). 

The period from James \., whose bonnet-piece of 
1539 i.s the eaidiest datetl Scoti.sh coin, to the succession 
of the Stuarts to the British throne, was. from an auton¬ 
omous point of view, the most ])rosperous one for 
Scotish numismatic hi.storv; and within these dates 
there are many pieces of admirable execution and char¬ 
acteristic design, as the Bonnet-])iece. the Hat-piece, the 
Cruichton and Sword dollai-s, the silver coins with the 
young head of James I'l., and those with th.e ])ortraits 
of his mother. The finest epoch, however, may be 
])robably considered as having been from 1003 to 1707, 
when the coinage was under English auspices, and was 
on a par \\ ith that of the dominant nation in quality 
and variety. The difference between the tw o scries is 
that the local and sentimental interest seems to subside 
very sensibly after 1603; but the curious old denomi¬ 
nations and symbols survived to the end ; and among 
the latest fruits of the Scotish mint was the numismatic 
memorial of the rather uncanny Darien project. 

The latest monetary evidence of Scotish autonomy is 
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the gold sword-and-sceptre piece of 1604; thencefor¬ 
ward we have only to deal with the coinage of Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the British colonies or dependen¬ 
cies. The coinage of the Stuarts was sumptuous and 
lavish. James retained most of the tvpes of his prede¬ 
cessor with the necessary moditlcations, and introduced 
others, namely, the unit, the laurel, and the fifteen¬ 
shilling piece (a substitute for the s^nir - rijal, and 
the obyerse copied from a Ba\arian kipperthaler of 
1621). The unit and laurel were only yariants of the 
twenty-shilling piece. The silver coinage corresponded 
with that of Elizabeth, exce})t that on the crown and 
half-crown the king appears on horseback. Fai’things 
of copper were also sti'uck under a gn-ant made to John, 
Lord Harington of Exton, and there are pattern half¬ 
farthings of similar origin. The rare pieces in the 
James series are the rose-ryal with the }:>lain back to 
the throne, the s])ur-rval, the fifteen-shilling jjiece, 
and the siber half-crown of the E.rurgat type. The 
crown is difficult to procure in thoroughly tine state. 

The principal numismatic features of the subsequent 
reign are due to the Civil kVar, ])rior to which the 
coinage was a virtual rejn'oduction of that of the first 
Stuart. To the period of the troubles (1642-46) are 
to be referred the Oxford crown of 1644; the twenty- 
shilling, ten-shilling, and ti\e-shilling pieces of the 
Declaration type; the T3 ])iece in gold, of which there 
are varieties and in the Hunterian iMuseum a pattern; 
and the interesting series of siege-monev, largely coined 

from plate presented to Charles for the purpose bv his 
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subjects and by the Universities. The crown of 1644 
and the twenty-shilling jjiece of hue work seem to 
have been equally from the hands of Thomas Rawlins, 
engraver, dramatist, and poet. ilr. Richardson’s speci¬ 
men In'oug'ht 4.4)0 in 1895. The roval fai-thing was again 
struck, and is still sufficiently common. Of the normal 
coinage outside that of necessity the chief sources were 
the Tower, York, Bristol, and Abcrystwith; the pro¬ 
ducts of the last mint are distinguished by the Prince 
of Wales’ feathers. 

The CojotoxwEALTH and Protectorate (1649-58) 
represent a highly striking and memorable e])och; but 
the types employed by the Goycrmnent both before and 
after Cromwell’s a.s,sumption of supreme ])ower ^\•ore 
remarkably simple, and in fact monotonous, since a 
single specimen of either coinage practically answers for 
the rest. The ])eculiar allocation of the shields on the 
republican series, perhaps copied from the Anglo-Gallic 
salute, angelot, or blanque, procured for these jheces 
the nickname of BracJtcs^ \'hich, it was said at the 
time, was a tit name for the coins of the Rump. The 
sole novelty in the Protcctoral money was the fifty¬ 
shilling ])iece in gold, unless we are to include the so- 
called two-shillings and the nincpence in silver, and 
certain es.says in copper (1649-51), which were never 
issued, but po.ssess an historical interest in ])re.senting 
the likeness of Cromwell and the Protectoral title some 
time prior to 1658. as if the matter had been thus early 

in debate. There are scarce patterns by Blontleau and 
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Raiiiage of the Conuiionwealth, and three distinct varie¬ 
ties of the crown with the head of Cromwell, of which 
the finest, that by Simon, unfortnnatclv presents more 
or less the historical Haw caused hv the fracture of 
the die. 

The earliest monetary examples associated with 
Charles II. are the octagonal siege-pieces in gold and 
silver, struck for use during the defence of Pontefract 
Castle bv Colonel Morris after the tleath of Charles I., 
with the legends Caroh'>iStTvndvs, 1G4S, and Post Mortem 
Patris Pro FU'io. In his ordinary coinage the new kina: 
at first adopted the hammered system, but in IGGli re¬ 
turned to that introduced under Cromwell. At the same 
time he retained the gold broad and its divisions, aban¬ 
doning the higher denominations in that metal instituted 
by his illustrious predecessor on the throne. Several 
patterns were struck during this periotl, particularly the 
famous Petituoi and Rcddttc ci’owns, so termed from the 
legends, and at present of great rarity and value. In 
the British iMuseum is an examjjle of the former in the 
original leather case; it is .saitl that only twelve were 
struck, and in similar state one realised at an auction a 
few years ago the sum of E500. From 166~ the coinage 
embraced the guinea, two-guineas, half-guinea in gold, 
to which in 1668 the five-guineas was added (I’epvs tells 
us that he ortlered two on their first appearance in that 
year); and in silver the crown, half-crown, .shilling, 
sixpence, and Maundy money. In 1672, after the issue 
of some patterns, a halfpenny and farthing in Swedish 

copper came into regular use. the seated figure of Bri- 
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tannia on the revei-se said to represent tlie features of 
the Duchess of Richmond, '• La Belle Stewart.” One of 
the farthintcs of 1665, \\ ith a bust of the king resembling 
that on the Petition crown, boars the proud legend, 
Quntuor ^Icu ici Vindico, when England could not even 
hold the Thames against the Dutch. A tin farthing of 
later date \\ ith a copjier plug reads Xvniinorvm Famvtv.s. 
An interesting adjunct to the gold money of this and 
later reigns is the elephant and castle, the mark of the 
Africa Compan\', whose exportation of the precious ore 
from Guinea gave the now familiar name to the coin.s 
struck from it. 

The most remarkable features in the numismatic 
annals of the Restoration and of the short-lived rule 
of James II. were due, as in the case of Charles I., 
to abnormal circumstances; we allude to the famous 
Petition and lleddite crowns, arising from differences and 
jealousies among the rival engravers of the time, and to 
the gun-money of James, fabricated out of a variety of 
material at short intervals during his final struggle 
for the crown in Ireland during the years 1689 and 
1690, and consisting of the crown, half-crown, shilling, 
and sixpence. Some specimens occur in silver, white 
metal, and even gold ; but these may be later re-strikes 
from the original dies. The ordinary Irish copper 
and English pewter moncv of James is rare in fine 
state. 

William and Marv, and William alone after 1695, 
])reserved substantial!v without change the English or 

British coinage as it existed under the former Stuarts; 
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but in the shiekl Nassau is ackied on an escutcheon 
of pretence. In one France occupies the fourth grand 
quarter, possibly through an error. The money with 
the jugate busts is scarcer than that with the head of 
the King. In 1696, when complaint of the bad state of 
the currency had for some time been growing louder, 
and Fleetwood, Bishop of Ely, author of the Chroiii- 
con Preciosum, had declaimed from the 2 nil})it against 
the injustice done thereby to the poor, IVilliam under¬ 
took an inquiry into the matter, and in the ensuing 
year ap})ointed Sir Isaac Newton IMaster of the Mint, 
a post which he held down to the reign of C-eoi’ge I. 
The coins of William sometimes occur in proof state. 
The IMaundy money is only of the jugate type and 
of 1689. 

Anne, the la.st of the Stuarts (1702-11), made no 
material alteration in the monetary system. Her coin¬ 
age, in \\ Inch the star of the Garter takes the place of 
the shiekl of Nassau, is diyisible into two classes : that 
before and that after the I'nion with Scotland in 1707. 
The issue of 1702, particularly the pattern guinea with 
the low drapery, which was withdrawn at her ^Majesty’s 
instance, is perhaps the more desirable. The roses and 
plumes found in the angles of some of the money, and 
the word Vigo under the bust in other pieces, refer to 
the sources whence the metal was deriycd : the West of 
England, the ll'elsh mines, and the Spanish ships taken 
in \ igo Bay in 1702. The suggestion of Ilean Swift, 
that the currency should be matle yhat it had been in 
foreign countries and among the ancients from time 
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iiiimciiiorial, a medium for perpetuating historical events 
and personal merit, met with no further response than 
we lind in the pattern halfpenny with the Britannia 
holding a rose and thistle s]>rung fi’om one stem, and 
the farthing commemorating the general })eace of 1713 
with the legend Pa,r J/«.yn ju r Orhcm. Of the half¬ 
penny there are at least five varieties, and of the smaller 
piece as many. A good sjieeinien of the common farth¬ 
ing of 1714 is worth about 12s. 

The union of the kingdoms in 1707 ])ut a term to 
the special coinage for Scoti.axd, which since the advent 
to the British throne of James \'I. in 16'03 had accumu¬ 
lated into a very large and important volume in all 
tuetals, and embraced many tine examples of ninnismatic 
skill. The series extends from 1(505 to 1642, aiul from 
1661 to 1709; there was an interruption during the 
Civil lY ar and the llcpuhlie, and in this kmg interval the 
old coins doubtless circulateil exclusively. Anioiiy; the 
rarities may be mentioned the first coinage of James 
I., the quarter and eighth unit of Charles I., the sixtv- 
shilling })ieee of James II., and the sixty-shilling piece 
of William III. The Darien j)istole and half-])istole 
of 1701 are also valuable, and interesting as the last 
gold money of Scotland. But the gold unit of Charles 
I., by Briot (1637), is the r/u f-d'd'ui’rc, although it is 
by no means uncommon. To obtain these productions 
of the more recent epoch, however, in tine state is 
generally a task of almost equal ditticultv with that 
attending the earlier reigns; and the remark most 
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■stronglv applies to the billon and copper, which are, 
as a rule, wretchedly poor. 

The House of Bui xswick-Llnebleg, ou its accession 
in 171 d, found the coinage of the realm established on 
its modern basis in nearlv everv respect; and in a 
sketch of the subject which does not aspire to enter 
into the documentary annals or technical details there 
is less and less to be said. Georiie I. struck alt the 
denominations of his predeces.sor, the halfpenny and 
farthing becoming ordinarily current; and the dump of 
1717-18 is a welt-executed piece. The only salient 
numismatic features of the reign, besides the Ii-ish and 
American money, \yere the Elector and j)attern guineas 
of 1714 and 17117, the (piarter-guinea, no\y i.ssued for 
the first time (1718), and the rather scarce sib er pieces 
marked V\. C. C., for Wehh Copper Comparuj. George 

II. (1727-GO) had two coinages, the Young and the 
Old heads, the former engrared, like those of George I., 
by Croker, a German artist, the latter by Tanner. The 
Young-head money i-anged from 1728 to 1739, the Old- 
head from 1739 to 1760; and there are modifications 
of the second. The money of the earliest yearn is 
scarce, particularly that of 1728-30. The coins w ith 
Lima under the bust were made from gold captured 
by British ve.s.sels at sea. 

Considering its length, the Goyernment of George 

III. , from 1760 to 1820, was not, from a monetary 
point of view, prolific, yet to some extent it is 
numismatically remarkable from the numljer of pat- 
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terns which were made bv various artists for the 
improvement of the coinage, wliich continued to gi-ow 
from the death of George II. to 1816 scantier and 
poorer, till tokens and counter-marked foreign specie 
were brought into requisition to supplv the deficiencies, 
while the Branswick-Llineburg or Hanoverian silver 
cuiTcncy of the King, \\ ith well-executed portraits and 
in good stvle, was uninteriupted and profuse. The 
scarcitv of silver ^vas most severelv felt, as the coinage 
of gold and copper was earned on more regularlv. In 
the year just mentioned, however, the deadlock came to 
an end, and such a dilemma has never recurre<l. 

The most notable productions of this reign were the 
quarter-guinea of 1762, sti’uck for the second and last 
time, the seven-shilling piece, the Northumberland shil¬ 
ling of 1763, of which there was a very limited issue 
for a special j)urpose, the sjiade-guinea with the half, 
the Maundv «ire monev of 1792, the broad-rimmed 
copper series of 1797, including the novel twopennv- 
piece, the fiist sovereign. 1817, with the half, and the 
five-j)ound })iece of 1820 bv Pistrucci, of which it is 
said that oidv twentv were struck. 

The shorter administrations of George IV. and 
Mdlliam I\7, and the e.xtremelv protracted one of 
her ])rcsent i\Iajcst^■, bring us down to the present day 
w ithout enabling us to point to any striking achieve¬ 
ments bevond the admirable works of ANNon and a 
few' novel tvpes: the rose, shamrock, and thistle 
monev, of which the shilling of 1820 is rare, the lion 

shilling and sixpence. Colonel Fullertons patterns of 
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1799 of George Prince of Wales as Seneschal of Scot¬ 
land, and the five-pound piece of \'ictoria (1839), of 
which the first and most rai'e issue omits the garter on 
the shoulder of the Queen, has a plain edge, and reads 
DirigH for Dirigc. The sovereign of 1837 is the 
prototype of the fascinating coinage of 1839. To the 
\ ictorian era helong the Gothic ci’own (1846), of which 
a rare variety has the daolte draperv, disapproved (it 
is said) by Prince Albert; the florin (1848—51-87-93), 
the double Horin (1887), the substitution of the bronze 
coins with the artificial portrait for the cop])er (1860), 
and the \\ithdrawal of the groat (1856). There are 
four types of the florin, the first having been sup¬ 
pressed because it omitted D. G. in the legend. In the 
armorial shield on her Majesty’s coinage, the crown of 
Hanover having passed to the next male heir, the escut¬ 
cheon of pretence was omitted. There are also numerous 
patterns, notably those for a proposed international 
coinage—the 4s. and 2s. or dollar and half-dollar in 
gold, and the clb/tc, centum, and other essays in silver 
for the florin of 1848. The double florin was coined 
only in 1887; for the 4?5 and the P2 })ieces the call is 
very restricted. The so-called Jubilee series of 1887 
and the cuiTent one are scarcely entitled to attention. 
They ecpiallv run from L5 to 3d. A new bronze 
coinage similar to the gold and silver is nearly ready, 
but has been delayed bv the too close resemblance of 
the farthing to the luilf-sovereign—a chronic fatality ! 

It remains to offer some observations on the Iiusii 
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and Colonial cuiTcncies. The former opens with 
a series of barbarous imitations, emanating from Irish 
chieftains or regidi between the eighth and eleventh 
centuries, of the Anglo-Saxon types, the earliest of 
tolerable execution beinjr those which closely resemble 
the pennies of Ethelred II. of England. Canute struck 
pennies for Ireland, hut they are of gi’eat rarity. From 
John, first as Lord of Ireland and then as King, com¬ 
mences the i-egular and common series from a variety 
of mints: Dublin, A\'aterford, Cork, Limerick, Trim, 
Drogheda, Youghal, and AVcxford. A peculiarity of 
the moi-e ancient coins is the enclosure of the portrait 
in a triangle; the sy.stem determined in 1822; hut 
there is no money of Edward VI. or of Anne; and no 
gold exists. We must consider the Inchinc[uin, Cork, 
and Ormonde siege-pieces of Charles I. and the gun- 
money of Janies II. as classahle under the jircsent head. 
Elizabeth, James, and Charles I. struck small copper 
coins representing halfpence and forthings with the harp, 
which distinguishes the whole of this section from the 
reign of Henry Mil., and procured for the silver six- 
[leiices the name of haipcrs. The first genuine cojiper 
coinage was in 17213, iihen IVood's halfpence and farth¬ 
ings appeared with a bust similar to his Rom Amcrkwia. 
The series was carried on by George II., III., and I\ .; 
and George III. issued silver tokens for 6s., 2s. 6d., lOd., 
and 5d. between 1804 and 1818 for the sister kingdom. 
The prevailing characteristic of all this currency, except 
the copper, is its light weight. The Irish harp on the 

coins of Henry VIII. divides the initials of the King aiul 
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his consorts ; some have H. and A. for Henry and Anne 
(Bolevn). The formation of a satisfactory collection is 
barred bv the excessive difficulty of procuring speci¬ 
mens in good state from the heavy wear of the low 
standard of metal under the Tudors and Stuarts. 

The money of the Chaxxel Isi.axds and the 
Isle of Max forms a couple of gToups of tliffering 
origin, yet alike distinct from the ordinary currency for 
the Colonies. The former dates from 18150, of which 
year we have the four doubles and one double for 
Guernsey, and extends to the present reign, comprising 
1 d., 2 d., 4 d., and 8 d. for Guernsey, and a penny, 
halfpenny, and farthing for Jersey. The earliest 2 d. 
appears to be of 1858, and 8 d. of 1834. The double 
is interesting as the la.st numismatic vestige of French 
rule. ^Fhere are silver Bank tokens for 5s. for Guernsey, 
1809, and of 3s. and Is. 6d. for Jersey, 1812-13, besides 
othei's of lower values issued by tradesmen. There is 
no gold, and the English money is generally accepted. 
The 5s. Guernsey token of 1809 is rare. 

Idle Isle of IVIan owes its independent coinage to the 
feudal conditions under which it was held till 1765 hy 
the Stanley family. James, Earl of Derby (1702-36), 
struck from 1709 to 1733 a series of copper coins of 
the Eagle and Child type, of which some are reputed 
to he patterns, and a piece supposed to be intended 
for a half-crown, 1725 ; and the Duke of Athol in 1758 
issued two coins (penny and twopence) with his crowned 

monogram. From 1786 to 1839 the regal copper with 
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the special insignia of the island was the only separate 
niedimn, excepting a few Bank tokens; and the pennv 
of 1786 is the first struck within the British dominions. 
The Manx independent currency has long ceased. 

The monograph of Mr. Atkins, of which a second 
and iinjiroyed edition may be expected, and the Mon¬ 
tagu Colonial Catalogue, 1892, are the best guides for 
the coinage of British America, the East India Com¬ 
pany, Ceylon, Canada, the IVest Indies, Australasia, anti 
the other settlements of the English abroad. But the 
small yolume by Mr. Samuel Smith, 1890, also well 
deseiwes attention. In the American series the Ilog- 
money of the Sommei-s Islands: the Maryland shilling, 
sixpence, groat, and penny : the New Englantl uniface 
shilling, sixpence, and threepence: the Massachusetts 
(1632-62) oak and pine-tree, and the Rosa Americana 
(1722-36) series ; the Carolina and New Englantl tokens 
of 169-4, are the prominent features. A penny of 
Maiwlantl reatls on reyerse Dcndrtvm Terra' Maria\ 
and has two fiags issuing out of a coronet : on obcerse 
the titles as on the other pieces, with the same pttrtrait 
and m.m. For Intlia there was nothing between the 
portcullis money of Elizabeth, 1600-1, alreatly men¬ 
tioned, and the coinage in all metals untler Charles II. 
for Bombay and IMatlras, embracing seyeral rare anti 
valuable types anti examples. Some of the earlier issues 
of silyer and copper are highly chanicteristic and beauti¬ 
fully executetl; but the more recent bronze money for 
many of our colonies has been intrusted to mechanics. 
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THE COIN MARKET 

The most usual and favourite types of money, whether 
Entclish or foreign, ancient or modern, which occur 
for sale are the Pemian Jaric, the Macedonian stater, 
a coin of Alexander tlie Great, a Roman us, a coin 
of Julius Caesar, the German or Low Country thaler 
or daalder, the Russian rouble, the French gold ku, 
hit IS, and ^OJrancs and silver 5-franc piece, the Spanish 
piece of' eight or piastre and gold doubloon, the 
Portuguese silver coroa and gokl dobra, the Italian 
5-l'ire piece, the American dollar of the Northern and 
other States, and the English guinea, crown, half- 
crown, shilling, and old-fashionetl penny and double 
penny, and in the eailier series the Anglo-Saxon and 
Anglo-Norman silver pennies of St. Etlmiind, Alfreil 
the Great, Edward the Confessor, W'illiam the Con¬ 
queror, and the Plantagenets. The average market- 
price of such coins may be tabulated as follow s :— 
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Face-value. 

Ordinal y 
Specimen. 

Fine or 
Early 
Specimen. 

Maximum. 

Daric 

lOs. 

42s. 

63.S. 

£ 

5 

5 . 

5 

Stater 

143. 

63s. 

£5. 5s. 

7 

7 

Alexander 

4.S-. 

15s. 

63s. 

10 

0 

Roman ns 

Irf. 

7s. 6d. 

42s. 

20 

0 

Julius Ccpoar (silvei). 

10<f. 

7s. Qd. 

21s. 

3 

3 

Thaler or daalder 

2s. Qd. to 35. 

5s. 

15s. 

10 

0 

Rouble 

25. 9d. to 3 a‘. 3(Z. 

5s. 

15s. 

50 

0 

Ecu d’or . 

7 s. 

12s. 

30s. 

5 

0 

Louis 

ISs. to 19s. 

21s. 

30s. 

2 

2 

20-francs . 

16s. 

21s. 

42s. 

3 

3 

5-francs . 

4s. 

6s. 

15s. 

1 

5 

Piece of eight . 

4s. 

6s. 

15s. 

5 

0 

Doubloon 

64s. 

70s. 

80s. 

5 

0 

Coroa 

45 . 

65. 

10s, 

1 

1 

Dobra 

£6. 1-28. 

£7 

£7. lOs. 

9 

0 

5-iire piece 

45. 

6s. 

10s. 

0 

15 

I)ollar 

4.8. 

6 s. 

15s. 

2 

2 

Guinea 

21s. 

25 s. 

35 s. 

10 

0 

Crown 

.5s. 

7 s. 

15s. 

10 

0 

Half-crown 

2s. 6J. 

5s. or 65. 

15 s. 

5 

0 

Shilling . 

Is. 

2s. ad. 

lOs. 

10 

0 

Penny 

1./. 

■2d. 

2s, 61/. 

5 

0 

Double penny . 

■2c/. 

id. 

5s. 

2 

2 

Anglo-.Saxon peiiiiv. 

Id. 

2s. 

las. 

25 

0 

Anglo-Xorixian j 


2s. 

10s. 

25 

0 

penny \ 

Queen Anne farthing 

id. 

12s. 

42s. 

10 

0 


Those figures enihrace, as we perceive, the entire 
range of jirobahilitv as regards nine collectors out of 
ten; but they refer only, of course, to certain selected 
denominations belonging to the scyeral I-hiropean 
States, Great Britain included. Of the Scotish money, 
which does not find a place there, the face-yalue is 
perhaps less trustworthy as a guide than in the case 
of any other series except the early billon coinages of 
France, and the ascending ratio for condition and other 
circumstances is in both instances phenomenally rapid; 
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and it may be preilicated of other numismatic pro¬ 
ductions in every country that the price of a tine 
example bears no comparison to that of a normal one. 
A really hret-rate shilling of Philip and iVIary may 
be worth £10, while an imlifferent one is piu'chasahle 
for 25s. A silver half-crown of James I. might com¬ 
mand, if in exceptional preservation, £15, whereas one 
of the ordinary kinil is not cheap at a tliii'd of that 
sum. 

Our preceding table, however, does not contemplate 
unique t\'pes, absolute rarities ot high class or match¬ 
less examples. The moment that a collector soars into 
these altitudes, he tiiuls himself in a ditt'erent atmos¬ 
phere — in different compaiu'—among those whose 
pockets are deep and full. 

On the contrary, there is the consoling prospect 
before the eves of cvei’y energetic and discreet col- 
lector of securing in his time many bargains, as they 
are termed, and of adding to a cabinet coins which 
would at a normal price be unattainable, or at least 
undesirably dear; and these odtl chances, if they ilo 
nothing more, teml to reduce the aggregate average. 

Now, for instance, on the same day in London, a 
vsbilling of Charles II., 1673 (a common date), is sold 
by auction (1885) for Til, on account of its condi¬ 
tion, while the exact duplicate is sold over the counter 
for 11s. In one catalogue a modern Bavarian thaler 
of a scarce type, 1825, is marked Til. 5s. Od., in an¬ 
other 8s. 6d., both being proofs. Two specimens occur 
by a fortuitous circumstance of the Florentine siege- 
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piece of 1530 (see Plate vii. No. 75 ); the better goes 
to an English collector for 30s., the inferior to a 
foreign numismatist for J?7. 10s. Od. At the Meyer 
sale at Frankfort in 1894, three 10-kopek pieces of 
Catherine I. of Russia, 1726, are sold together for 
£15. 15s. Od. ; a finer one is obtained in London 
for 15s. These are merely, of course, a few examples, 
selected at random, of the disparities and caprices of 
selling values. Prosit ernptor! 

An extremelv fine Wallenstein thaler of 1632, with 
three other coins, realises at Sotheby’s 34s., while a 
second, not to be compared with it, brings separately 
a year or two later, at the same mart, £8. 8s. Od., 
and far higher figures were sustained for quite an array 
of these coins in the ]VIe\'er auction. 

Metal has by no means a prevalently governing 
influence on prices. The Greek coins in copj)er do 
not, it is true, command high figures ; there has not yet 
arrived a fashion for them. But the Roman Jirst brass 
in pure state are far clearer in projjortion than most 
of the gold solidi. A genuine first brass Roman coin of 
the Enqieror Otho would fetch P200. E\en on the 
Continent higher quotations begin to be reached for the 
monev of this class, and at the Mever sale just cited 
the biggest figure for any lot was bidden for a Russian 
copper rouble of 1725, and a cjuarter rouble, 1726, 
both struck at Catherinenburg, the hammer falling 
at the sensational price of i?105 or 2200 marks. In 
England fine copper is gi'owing more and more into 
esteem and rccpicst. 
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In the L^nitcd States department the enins v\lnch 
prove the exception to the prevailing rule are the 
Hog-money, the New England, ^Massachusetts, anti 
Maryland series, the New England and Carolina half¬ 
penny tokens, 1694, the Rom Americana (1722-63), 
the “Continental Currenev” pewter dollar (1776), 
certain cents with the portrait of George IVashington, 
the cent of 1799, the half-dime of 1802, and the dollar 
of 1804. IMth the half-dime it is said that a man 
once paid his travelling expenses from the States to 
England and back. 

A set of the Hog-monev of Bermuda—a shilling to 
a penny-may be worth from £50 to iClOO. The 
shilling is the commone.st, but the most interesting, 
and should be procurable for £5 ; the jjennv is the 
rarest, and might fetch £20. The N ew England 
uniface shilling, sixpence, and threepence, struck there 
about 1650, cannot be obtained under £25; the 
shilling alone has realised TIO. 

A fine set of the Massachu.setts shilling, sixpence, 
threepence, and twopence, 1652-62, commanils five 
guineas; the sixpence in good state is the hardest 
to find. 

Of the iVIaryland currency of Lord Baltimore, struck 
in England about 1630, there are the shilling, sixpence, 
gi-oat, and penny, the first three in silver, the la.st a 
copper pattern. If the four shoidd occur together 
highly preserved, they would not fall under the 
hammer at much less than COO. The sixpence is 
most readilv obtained, but costs T6 or £7. The 
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penny alone might run to £9.5. The last which was 
exported to America was lost with the vessel on which 
it was despatched by an English dealer to his Trans¬ 
atlantic client. 

Of the two halfpence of 1694, either in hue condi¬ 
tion may be estimated at from EG to CIO. 

The cents of I\'ashington are fairly numerous, but 
those of 1783 and 1791 are the best known. The 
former has been re-struck from the original dies still 
in existence; a proof in gold is advertiseil in a recent 
Continental auction catalogue. Those of 1791 cost 
£9 or £3. 

The Jiosa Ainfrkana series has lately exhibited a 
tendency to rise in estimation. There are the two¬ 
pence, penny, and halfpenny. Of the ordinary dates. 
1722 and 1723, a set in fair condition fetches T3 or 
.4*4. The twopence of 1724 is not to bo had for less 
than TIO, nor that of 1733 (which has been imitated) 
under £95 or T30. 

The Central and Southeni American currencies are 
remarkably ^■aried, but tbe commercial interest in 
them i.s not ver\' keen. 4*2 or £3 ought to secure 
even a rai’itv, unless the metal-value is unusually high. 
The scarce and curious .silver pc-w of Philip II., struck 
at Fotosi, fetched onlv 18s. at a recent sale in London. 
But it is different with a few pieces of heavy gold 
struck by the earlier Portuguese rulers for the Intlies. 
The celebrated gold portuguc:: of Emmanuel (1493- 
1521), and some other ])ieces issued by his successors, 

are excessively uncommon, and would ceiiainlv go into 
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large figures (TIO to i?30), if they were offered to 
public competition. 

Australasia lias, as may be naturally imagined, a 
very modest array of nuggets, numismatically sjieak- 
ing, whatever it may possess in another sense. The 
Adelaide assav-jiiece of 18.32 i.s worth 30s., haiing 
been intended as a sovereign, but happening to 
weigh about 21s. 6tl., it was melteil by the bullion- 
dealers. 

The Port'Philip sovereign, 1852 and 1853, anti the 
Sydney sovereign and half-sovereign of 1855-56, which 
generally occur as proofs, are ajit to realise about 
thrice the face-value. The primitive ounce and htdf- 
ouiicc are worth somewhere about double their weight 
in ore. 

The scarce pattern penny for New Zealand, 1879, 
has been carried to T3. 15s. 

Upon the whole, the Oriental series, when a few- 
early rarities irrespective of metal are excluded, must 
not be calculated at more than a fraction over weight. 
The gold is in general of high standard. An excep¬ 
tion has to be noted in much of that of Japan, by 
which even experts were at first misled. 

A limited number of exceptions to the principle are 
met with in the Anglo-Indian coinage for Bombay 
under Charles II. The Pa.v Deo rupee of 1678 with 
the arms of Englaml, and the undated ru])ee and half¬ 
rupee with the arms of the East India Company 
belonging to the same reign, realise about 1’6. 6s. Od. 
each; and there is a still rarer copper ])iece of the 
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scvonth year of Charles, also struck for Bombay, which 
cost the writer £S. los. Oil. 

The tin anti pewter money (p/cc and double pice) of 
Charles II. and George II., for the same Presitlencv, are 
not expensive, hut rarely occur in tolerable preservation ; 
they are relatively worth from 10s. to 30s. 

Some very interesting copper coins of the ca-di de¬ 
nomination and of native fabric, with the elephant on 
obverse, may be very occasionally ])rocured in gootl 
state at a low price. 

The acquisition of the British Colonial .series, outside 
that of India and the other regions above mentioned, 
is not calculated to entail a very heavy cost, unless the 
purchaser determines to incliule rare patterns and 
varieties of type or metal. Take such pieces as the 
goltl 4-gulden of George II. for Hanover, an acknow¬ 
ledged rarity—it may ascend to Ed; or the 3-ginlders of 
George HI., 1809, for British Guiana—its commercial 
value lies between 30s. and 40s. A thousand coins, 
one with another, woidd not exceed E900. 

Taking the 199 representative illustrations of the 
present little volume, of which the cost is unfortunately 
too well \ilthin the jiersonal knowledge of the writer, 
let us tabulate them on a commercial basis :— 


Plat,: I. 
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s\ 
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./ 
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5 

0 

7 . . 

8 

3 

0 

18 . . 

0 

12 

0 
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G 

0 

s . . 

1 

5 

0 

11 . . 

■J 

10 

0 

. . 1 

0 

0 

It . 

1 

10 

0 

I. . 

0 

15 

0 

2 

2 

0 

10 . .' 

6 

ir. 

0 

lU . . 

o 

5 

(1 

. . 0 

17 

0 

11 . . 

2 

o 

0 

17 . . 

1 

5 

0 

. . 1 

5 

0 

1-2 , . 

4 

4 

0 
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Plate II. 
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Here we get a total of T272. 13s. 6d. for 129 pieces, 
or rather more tlum T2 each; but it mav be said that 
this amount is in excess of the average on a larger 
iiuinber, where the picked exain})les do not so pro¬ 
minently rule. At the same time, where cpialitv is 
cultivated and rarity is not excluded, it must be feared 
that an ascending ratio of cost is the iiecessai'v 
consequence. 

Passing from h\pothesis to absolute j)ractical ex¬ 
perience, a case may be noted where a representative 
and miscellaneous cabinet in all metals, and in the 
first state, amounting to upwards of 3000 items, cost 
just under T2-j00, and where it has been calculated 
that an atlditiona! EloOO woidd secure about 300 
more specimens, including- a few costly ones, so as to 
constitute, at a total outlay of TIOOO, a distinctly 
important collection, yet one not aiming- at minor 
varieties of ty})e, mint, date, and other detail. 

iMoreover, outside such an estimate must lie in¬ 
numerable coins in all series, princi])ally accidental 
rarities commanding factitious prices; but it would 
scarcelv exclude anything of substantial value and 
interest. To take an illustration from the E.uglish 
-series, it would compri.se the O.vfhnL Petition, and 
llcdditc crowns. 

Such a numismatic gathering- would be appro.vi- 
niatelv thus ap})ortioned :— 
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I No. of 
Pieces. 

Greek. 

2 .i0 

Roman. 

! 2511 

Byzantine . . . . 

Continental— 

50 

Germany . . . 

300 

Swedish, Danish, 
and Norwegian J 

100 

Netherlands . . 

200 

Italy 

Two Sicilies . f 

Knights of Malta . 

50 

France . . . . 

300 

Spain. 

100 

Portugal .... 
United Kingdom— 

100 

British . . . . 

Anglo-Saxon . , 
Anglo-Norman 
Plantagenet . . 

Tudor. 

Two Stuart 

Peiiuds . . 
Commonwealth 

! 25 

50 

■ 150 

' 150 

, 150 

• 200 

■ 25 

and Protectorate 

Hanoverian, . . 

; 250 

Colonial . . . . 

150 


No of 
Metals. 

Mini¬ 

mum 

Maxi¬ 

mum. 

Average 

Aggregate. 



d. 

£> 

£ 

5 

i' 

0 

20 

500 

3 

0 

3 

20 

400 

3 

0 

6 

10 

50 

5 or 6 

0 

3 

20 

300 


0 

6 

20 

100 


0 

3 

20 

250 




... 

300 

3 


* 

... 

75 

5 or 6 


. 


300 

3 

• 



150 

4 or 5 

■ 



150 

3 or 4 

2 

0 

15 

75 

2 

2 

6 

•25 

100 

1 

2 

6 

15 

75 

2 

1 

0 

15 

100 

3 

1 

0 

25 

150 

5 or 6 

1 

0 

•20 

300 

2 

3 

6 

20 

50 

3 

1 

0 

10 

250 

5 or 6 

1 

0 

10 

lO'O 


We here attain a total of 3050 coins in all metals, 
and of all European regions and Euro})ean Colo 2 iial 
settlements, belonging to every period, the Greek and 
Roman inclusive, and we arrive at an estimatal cost 
of T3775, or average throughout of about 18s. But 
we have to take into consideration that this is a 
miscellaneous selection at which we are looking, and 
that even then we tlo not comprise such examples of 
high ])rice as the Petition croren, the Oxford crozen, 
any Greek or Roman or Continental pieces of sui)er- 
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lative importance, or the Oriental class; so that, these 
contingencies provided for, the result will be what we 
above mentioned, E4000. 

A purely Greek collection is not unfrequentlv a 
sf)ecial line, and when we enter on this held with 
the plan before us of representing in a cabinet the 
varied productions of all the autonomous regions 
into which ancient Hellas divided itself, we quickly 
discover that the chief difficulty lies in drawing a 
line, beyond which we will not go, in regard to 
specimens of given localities or examples of given 
types. 

No two Greek coins exactly correspond; the varieties 
arise from the methods of production, or from the use 
of more than one die; and it is obviously out of the 
question for an ordinary amateur to regard these tech¬ 
nical minntia', unless he has a special object in view. 
For we know that this series is ca})able of yielding 
within its own limits an inhnite number of heltls for 
study in the coins of a particular place, or even of 
that place during a particular period. 

Now let us suppose, not an enterprise of this very 
restricted character, but one confined to Greek money 
generally. The coimtrv which we are considering, with 
its de])endencies or colonies, included in ancient times 
the following divisions, as we note elsewhere: — 


la Eurupt — 
Hispania, 
Clalliu. 
Britamiia. 


Iialia. 

Sicilia. 

Macciluma. 

Tlirace. 


TIioSliIv 
Illyiia.' 
Epiius. 
Corcyi i. 
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la Europe — 
Acamania. 
iEtolia. 
Locris. 
Pliocis. 
Ba-otia. 
Eulja’a. 
Attica. 
Megaris. 
jEgina. 
Corintliia. 
reloiiuuesu.s. 
Crete. 

Cyclades and 
Sporades. 

In Adia — 
Bosporus. 
Colchis. 


Pontiis. 

Paphlagonia. 

Bitliynia. 

Mysia. 

Troas. 

.Eolis. 

LesLos. 

Ionia. 

Caria. 

Lydia. 

Phrygia 

Lycia. 

Painjihylia. 

PisiJia. 

Lycaonia. 

Cilicia. 

Cyprus. 

Galatia. 

Capjiadocia. 

Armenia. 


Syria. 

Arabia. 

Mesopotamia. 

Babylonia. 

Assyria. 

Parthia. 

Persia. 

Bactria. 


Ill Africa — 
.Egypt. 
.Ethiopia. 
Cyrene. 
Libya. 
Syrtica. 
Byzacene. 
Zeiigitaua. 
Kuniidia. 
Mauritania. 


No pcr.soii of average insight into the subject will 
he surprised to hoar that there is no collection in the 
world which can boast of possessing anything approxi¬ 
mate to a conijilete a.sseniblage of the coins of this 
vast and fruitful numismatic area, or that to ap¬ 
proach within a considerable distance of that result 
would demand a very large fortune. Rut on a liasis 
far more comprehensive, as being a special principle of 
research, than our former scheme, we proceed to com¬ 
pute the probable extent and cost of a Greek cabinet. 

There are no fewer than 63 geographical divisions 
reijuiring our attention; in several of them the jno- 

ducts are not costlv. of a few scarcelv anv are known, 
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but, on the contrary, each of these divisions embraces 
numerous mints. Broadly speaking, a Greek gold or 
elcdrinn coin fetches from TI to £20, one in silver 
(size, unless it is the 10-drachmu or deliadruclirn, not 
material) from 3s. 6d. to CIO, anil one in bronze from 
Is. to Cl or 30s. iVIanv Greek States and cities struck 
no gold or electrurn; certain places had only bronze. 
Receiving all these points into calculation, ive may 
tabulate a Greek collection thus:— 


No of 
Countries. 

Xconunta. 

Ringc of 1 Avetage Cost 
Prices. 1 of each Com 

63 

1 

630 j 6 

Is. to £20 , lOs. 


Tliis gives 0300 coins for C3150. But the estimate 
cannot be I’egarded as guai-anteeing certain exce})tional 
rarities, while it would probably allow for all ])ieces of 
real interest and consequence. So we find ourselves 
drawing near to the same figures as before—that is to 
say, to the same cost for one class of coins on a larger 
scale as for every class on a limited one. 

Again, take a collection dedicated exclusively to 
ancient Roman money, and from a table it will become 
apparent that, on the whole, it will pi-ove less costly, at 
a modest level, or (in other word.s) not aiming at too 
many of the gold series, than either of the two pre¬ 
ceding experiments. 

There are three periods ; Regal, Con.-^ular, Im{)erial; 
of which the first is concerned with the ns and its 
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parts or multiples only; and we may therefore prac¬ 
tically look on this great branch of numismatics as 
Consular and Imperial, the Regal section amounting 
to a few specimens of the primitive bronze money :— 


Deuoniinatiaiis. 

1 No. of 
Exanlple^. 

Cost ill 

OrdiiKtiy Coins. 

M.iKimuni Co.^t 

Ilf f-ine, Rare, or 
Pj.tiuated Coiiis. 

Silver denariu? . 

2.'.0 

6s. 

21s. 

j, quinarms 

oO 

6s. 

21s. 

,j victoriatus 

50 

•21s. 

42s, 

Gold sestertius . 

10 

£3. 10s. 

t'li, 6s. 

,, aureus 

150 

25s. to 42s. 

£]0 to f'20 

medallion. 

6 

£5 

£25 

Bronze—Fir>t size . 

100 

3"s. 

£25 

j, Second size. 

. . 2.50 

6s. 

3 Os. to £2 

,, Third size . 

500 

Is. to 0 $. 

£5 (extreme) 

,, medallions . 

. ' 6 

£10 

£5U 


About 1370 moderate coins in all metals would 
thus cost about T^910, to which add for specimens of 
the n.y TIO or T20 more, which brings us to J?930. 
But for satisfactory specimens, anil in the brass series 
a fair representation of patina, we have to reckon, not 
perhaps the maximum estimate above given, but some¬ 
thing between, anil we see that the same number of 
coins is not to be obtained uniler T2500. 

Much of the difference lies here in (i.) raritv; (ii.) 
general condition; (iii.) patination; the last a feature 
common to the Greek bronze, but not in so essential 
a degree. 

Once more, an undertaking directed to a tolerably 

complete series and sequence of Continental monev in 
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all the metals is one which is bound to jn-ove more 
onerous and expensive than either the Greek or the 
Roman, owing to the magnitude of the suhject and 
the heavy jwoportion of rarities. This is most readily 
perceived hv an actual demonstration, which must he 
treated as approximate:— 




Xo. of 

Xo of 

Oiihnary 

Pine 

Country 

ilivi- 

wnii 

?>P' Cliiiells 

of c-ach 

.St.ite, 
jicr Cl -in 

St.ite, 
per Coin 



ilmts 

Mmt. 

(Avera^'e). 

(Aver 

age'. 





s. 

'1 


if. 

North Germany . . 


350 

4 

3 

(t 

5 

0 

Sduth Germany . . . 

10 

50 to 00 

0 

3 

0 

5 

0 

Hungary, with Switz- ^ 
erluud . \ 

19 

•25 

3 

3 

0 

10 

0 

Poland. 

3 

10 

0 

3 

0 

10 

0 

Eussia. 

1 

6 

10 

3 

0 

10 

0 

Danubian Provinces 

0 

12 

4 

3 

0 

10 

0 

Latin Empire .... 

1 

6 

6 

3 

0 

7 

6 

Greece. 

1 

3 

6 

3 

0 

7 

0 

Turkey in Europe . . 

1 

3 

6 

3 

0 

7 

6 

Northern Kingdoms 

4 

30 

6 

o 

0 

15 

0 

Netherlands (Northern) 

25 

50 

6 

3 

0 

15 

0 

Netherlands (Southern) 

25 

50 

6 

3 

0 

15 

0 

Italv (Northern) . . 

20 

50 

6 

3 

0 

10 

0 

Italy (Southern) . . ) 

Sicily.i 

3 

12 

10 

3 

0 

10 

0 

Knights of Malta . . 

Prance— 

1 

3 

10 

6 

0 

15 

0 

Regal coinacfe . 

1 

50 

4 

o 

0 

15 

0 

Feudal coinage . . 

28 

100 

4 

i 

0 

15 

0 

Spain. 

6 

25 

6 

O 

0 

15 

0 

Portugal. 

1 

6 

10 

3 

0 

15 

0 


From this statement, which is professedly experi¬ 
mental, although founded on actual experience, the 
follo\\ ing- statistics are deducihle:— 
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1 Country 

Xo, of 
ypeci- 
mens. 



Coins, 



Oiilmaiy Coins. 

1 

Fine Coma. 



£ 

s. 

d. 

€ 

s 

d. 

North Germany . , » 

1,400 

90 

0 

0 

350 

0 

0 

South Germany . 

300 

£45 

to £50 

£75 

to £S0 

Switzerland .... 

75 

11 

5 

0 

37 

10 

0 

Poland. 

60 

9 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

Russia. 

60 

9 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

Danubian Provinces 

43 

7 

4 

0 

24 

0 

0 . 

Latin Empire .... 

36 

5 

8 

0 

13 

10 

0 

Greece. 

18 

2 

4 

0 

5 

15 

0 i 

Turkey in Europe . . 

IS 

2 

4 

0 

5 

15 

0 1 

JNorthern K.ingd<jms 

ISO 

27 

0 

0 

235 

0 

0 ! 

Northern Netherlands . 

300 

45 

0 

0 

225 

0 

0 ! 

Southern Netherlands . 

300 

45 

0 

0 

225 

0 

0 ! 

Northern States . . . 

300 

45 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 1 

Southern States . . . 

120 

18 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 , 

Sicily. 







1 

Knight? of Malta . . 

30 

9 

0 

0 

22 

10 

0 ! 

Regal France . . . . ; 

200 

20 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

Feudal France . . . 1 

400 

40 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

Spain.: 

150 

15 

0 

0 

112 

10 

Cl 

Portugal.' 

60 

9 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 


The nett ultimate outcome is that a Continental 
collection of 5955 coins, moi-e or less, may ho expected 
to cost, according to the state of preservation, from 
dC450 to E2000, or thereabout, the immense disparity 
proceeding from the instantaneous rise in the tariff 
for fine coins and the prevailing poverty of state. 

Then, owing to the so vastly greater extent of 
ground here represented and covered, the commercial 
anomalies are naturally more numerous, and in order 
to comprise—which is really politic, and stamps a 
collection with a character and prestige—a handful of 
the gems, which occur in all, or almost all, the series, 

it may be well to calculate on laving out a supiile- 
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mentarv E500, or altogether, taking the higher scale, 
E’2500—the estimated cost of a miscellaneous cabinet. 

Finally, the collector who raav choo.se to content 
himself with English, or at least British coins, is in 
a position, as a matter of course, to enter far more 
at large, than if he was a general buyer, into the 
respectiye series. Let us tabulate;— 


British— 

X . of 
CuiUb. 

Hanoverian to Victoria 

Xo. of 
Corns. 

. 200 

Uninscribed 

. 210 

Anglo-Hanoverian 

. 50 

Inscribed 

. 20 

Colonial— 


Anglo-Saxon— 


India 

. FO 

Sceattie 

. 20 

Ati^erica 

. 30 

Stycas . 

. 20 

"We^t Indit-s 

. 50 

Pennies 

. 100 

Australasia . 

. 30 

Anglo-Xorman. 

. 100 

Dependencie’?— 


Piantageuets 

. mo 

Channel Inlands . 

. 30 

Tudors 

. 100 

T-le of Man . 

. 30 

First Stuart Period . 

. 100 

Scotland . 

. 60 

Cijmmonwealth 

. 50 

Irelaml 

. 30 

Protectorate 

. 20 


_ 

Second Stuart Period 

. 150 


1530 


These })iecos would he in gold, .silyer, mixed metal, 
copper, tin, pewter, lead, and here and there in 
electrum. The total must strike any one as yery 
inconsiderable; hut we are not allowing for yarieties 
of date, mintage, and other suh.sidiary particulars; we 
are merely looking at the means and cost of brin<>- 
ing together a representatiye gathering of the older 
currencies of this country, carrying them down to the 
present time; and unless one aspires to form an 
accumulation similar to that of IMr. IMontagu, which 
is a question of cost and of pt)licy, what more is to 
be desired than a series substantially comy)lete, in which 
no positiye ty})e or denomination is oyerlooked P 
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Great collections of every class have always owed 
their extent to the presence of thousands of virtual 
duplicates in the shape of variants; and it must be so 
when it is recollected that the denominations issued 
in Great Britain, even reckoning different pieces 
similai'ly named from the time of the British period 
to \’ictoria, do not exceed seventy. It follows that 
about 1530 items realiv represent all that one can 
have of the numismatic products of Britain from the 
earliest periotl to the present. 

Denominations. 

British Series- 

Stater, third stater and half stater, and say si.': 

other wei^^hts in different metals . , . 9 

Anglo-Saxon— 

Penny and halfpenny.2 

Anglo-Xorman— 

Add the farthing.1 

riantageuets— 

Add florin, half and quarter noble, half and 
quarter angel, half and cpiarter ryal and 
double ryal, groat and half groat . , . 13 

Tudors— 

Add sovert-ign, double sovereign and triple sove¬ 
reign, half-sovereign, crown and half-crown, 
in gold ; crown and half-crown, shilling, six¬ 
pence, threepence, three halfpence, and three 
farthings in silver, penny in copper , . H 

Stuarts— 

Add Laurel and half, Unit, Britain crown, Thistle 
crown. Rose rial, Spur rial, 30s.-piece, los.- 
piece, guinea, half and quarter, two and five 
guinea-s in gold ; the 203. and 10s. Oxford 
pieces in silver ; the halfpenny in copper and 
Maundy money , . . . . . 21 

Commonwealth and Protectorate— 

Add broad and half and 50s. in gold ... 3 

Hanoverian— 

Add two and five pounds and 7s. pieces in gold, 
flonn and double florin in silver, and pennv 
and twopence in cupper. .... 7 
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In the foregoing estimate (1530) the Anglo-Gallic 
series (see present volume, pp. 171, 176, 183, 192) is 
not included; and it must be confessed that it almost 
equally present difficulties, and a disproportionate aug¬ 
mentation of outlay, in case the object is to acquire 
fine examples. 

In regard to the coinage of Scotland, one singu¬ 
larity is that the denominations from the eleventh 
century to the Union surpass in number those of 
England from the fifth or sixth century to the present 
day; and a tolerably safe guide in selection is the 
principle of confining oneself to pieces in good pre¬ 
servation in the respective metals, not omitting to 
provide for such reigns and names as John Raliol, 
Robert Rruce, and Mary, aiul coins of historical in¬ 
terest, sucli as the Bonnet-piece of 1539, the Cruick- 
ston Dollar of 1565, Sic. One hundred representative 
Scotish coins in all metals should be obtainable for 
ifilSO, and such a total of specimens would comprise 
every denomination, there being about ninety. Of the 
Anglo-Gallic money we have supplied some statistics 
elsewhere. 

Vet an aggregate of 1530, as suggested, is capable 
of putting the owner in possession of a thoroughly good 
national collection, not from the point of view of the 
British IMuseum, but from that of an average private 
individual. Having regard, however, to the large 
quota of gokl types, and other high-priced articles, 
esjvociallv in the Stuart groups, v\e should err in 

estimating the cost at less than 1.31)00, ot which 
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three pieces, the Oajhrd, Petition, and Reddite crowns 
would at once absorb T450. 

So, upon the whole, it seems that to become a 
master ot any of the four sorts of collections which 
we have sketched out, one must be prepared to dis¬ 
burse from TfioOO to dTOOO. Rut the exjjeiiditure 
would be gradual, even slow ; so many of the j)ieces 
are not of fre(|uent occiuTence. 
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TERMINOLOGY 

A. 1). c. Amr^bicn conserve —An expression whii-h 
often occurs in foreign nuniisinatic catalogues, and 
wliieh constitutes a matter of taste or oj)ini()n. 

Agonistic, adj.—Connected with tlie ])ul)lic games of 
Greece. The prize-money awarded to \ ictor.s. 

Aisonothetes —An officer sometimes named on the 
ancient I’lirygian money in connection witli the jiublic 
games. 


Aigrcf, or heron's crest —An almost invariable ad¬ 
junct on the heads of the AVaiwotlc.s of 'i’ransvlvania. 

Alliance coins —Money struck hv the Greeks pur¬ 
suant to a concordat between two or more cities, either 
for mercantile convenience or under some political 
cmergenev. (See Head, Historic) Xinnornin, Ixxvii.) 
W'e have money of the Italian and Achican Leagues, 
which were of ])olitical origin, and other curreiic\ com¬ 
mon to two or three cities; in which there seems to he 
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no violence or rashness in discerning an analogy aiul 
prototype to the modern Eui-opean convention-money. 

Alpha et Ome^'u —An allegorical symbol found on 
many medimval coins. (See Hazlitt, “ Coins of Europe,” 
pp. 61, 182.) The symbol also occurs in the Anglo- 
Saxon series on the jiennies of Ceolwulf of iVIercia, 
Edward the IMartyr, and Ethelred II. 

Arnpliictioncs —^A term found on a silver autonomous 
coin of Delphi. These institutions appear to have been 
tribal meetings at some central point in primitive times, 
for the purposes of common religious cults anti social 
intercourse. They usually met in a temple or sanctuary. 

Aneplgraphic —Without a legend. 

Angel —A gold coin of the St. Michael type, similar 
to those found in the Continental sei-ies. It first occurs 
in the 5th Edward IV., and was carried down to the reign 
of Elizabeth with the half and the fourth. Certain 
pieces attributed to Edward V. ha\e as m.m. a boar’s 
head, or a rose and sun united, or the two, one on 
either side. In the Pembroke collection was a six- 
angel piece ill gold, weight 480 grains, supposed to be 
a pattern, and considered unique; it belongs to the 
4th Edward \’I. (See Keary’s erlition of Henfrev, 1885, 
p. 51.) 

Angclct —^’I’he half-angel, as well as a gold piece of 
Ileiiry \’I, in the Anglo-Gallic series. 
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Anglo-American money —^The currency struck for the 
American dependencies and settlements from the time 
of Elizabeth (if we include the portcullis series of 1600- 
1601) till the declaration of independence in 1776. 
The series embraces the Sominei-s Islands, the [Massa¬ 
chusetts, the Maryland, the Virginian, the Connecticut, 
and New York coins and tokens, and those of Canada. 

Anglo-Gallic money —^The series of coins struck in 
France by the English rulers of poidions of that country 
from Henry II., in right of his wife, Eleonore d’Acjui- 
taine, to Henry \ III., including those of the Regent 
Bedford. It is still a doubtful question whether King 
John strack money for Poitou. The latest Anglo- 
Gallic coins are the Tournay gi-oats of Henry VIII. 
(See Akerman’s “ Numismatic Manual,'’ 1840, pp. 367- 
392.) 

Anglo-Indian money —^'I'he cuiTency struck for Bom¬ 
bay, Madras, &c., by English sovereigns from Charles II. 
to I'ictoria. 

Arc or lohe —The division of a tressure or epicycloid, 
which is a common form of enclosure for the tyj)e on 
early English and foreign coins; the number of arcs 
varies. 

Arclion —The chief magisti’ate of a citv, w hose name 
appears on Greek coins struck during his term of office. 

Aril of Noah is delineated literallv as a chest with 
two inmates on the reverse of a coin of Apameia, in 
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Phrvgia, of the Roman im))ei'iai period. (See Head, 
Hlstoria Xnmoru}it, p. 558.) 

Asuurhu.f —The presitleiit of the public games, whose 
name appeal’s on Greek coins, perhaps those intended 
for agonistic purjioses. 

Assoclution —A political or constitutional principle, 
borrowed hv the Romans from the East in the later 
periotl of the Empire, and followed by the kings of 
Italy (Emperors of the IN'est), Doges of \ euice, tS^c., in 
mediicval times. Usually in Eurojie the son was joined 
in the government with his father, as the latter ad¬ 
vanced in years, in order to secure the succession; but 
we also find in Italy and Germany brothers, cousins, 
and other kindred associated in this way, and occa¬ 
sionally the mother and son ruled together during a 
minority. In the Italian imperial series of the eighth 
century we meet on the coinage with traces of this 
practice, as, for instance, a denier I’eads on obverse 
Lvdoivicvn Imp., and on reverse Aug'Uhcrp-n Imp., to 
signify the regency and guarilianship of the Empress 
Angilberga, while her son Louis H. remained under age 
(855); and in another way a coin of the same series and 
class, of the Christhina rcUgto type, struck at Pavia, 
reads l^o Luhtanv, to denote the joint administra¬ 
tion of Hugo and Lothair (981-946). 

Atkifison —The name of the princijial mint-master 
of Scotland under the goverumeut of the Earl of Mor- 
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ton (sixteenth century), dnving the minority of James 
M., and hence of the coj)per pieces struck under his 
authority. 

A urtga —A cliariotoer. 

Autonomous —The right to strike money without 
external licence. 

Banco —An artificial .and usually reduced standard 
of currency. (See Hazlitt, “ Coins of Europe,” p. 181.) 
This system, like that endwdied in the terms cuurant 
and speck's, has fallen into disuse. 

Bar —The archaistic money, usually in bronze, struck 
by the Lo^v Countries for Jaya, in defei'euce to the 
local or natiye predilection. An analogous class of 
coinage was employed for Ceylon. 

Barbel —The name of a fish found on the money of 
the Counts and Dukes of Ear and Lorraine and Ear. 

Basel —The designation giyen to certain Swiss coins, 
doubtless of billon, of which the currency in England 
was prohibitetl under Henry II. 

Bazchce —A billon piece, first struck under this name 
by James V., with the half. Saul to be deriyed from 
hus-htllun. It seldom occurs in fine condition. There 
is a rather rude Scotish pleasantry about Jennp s haichce. 

Besunt —(i.) A gold coin in the ILzantine series; 
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(ii.) a silver coin in the same series. Without being 
part of the Venetian currencv, the gold besant was, 
before money in that metal or silver of higher value 
became available, admitted in payment at the Saturday 
markets at Venice. 

Bi <ra —A Greek or Roman two-horse chariot. 

Billon, otherwise potirl —Mixed metal, usually platetl 
or washed with silver. It was a practice adopted by 
the later Parthian rulei’s, by some of the Roman em¬ 
perors in their denarii, and by a majority of the Euro¬ 
pean states of more recent date. 

Bit —The ctintre of the Spanish-American dollar, 
countermarked to pass for the multiple of three bits in 
British Guiana; the remainder of the piece was made 
current for three guilders, and both were stamped 
E. 4' D., for Essequiho and Demerara. This primi¬ 
tive and inconvenient system was not suspended till 
1809, when the British Government introduced a very 
handsome series of silver and copper money for this 
dependency. Compare Joe. 

Black money —The zxeuart or denier noir of certain 
states of the Continent, which was importetl into Eng¬ 
land, and, with a coating of white metal, made to 
pass as silver. It forms the subject of statutes and 
proclamations in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen¬ 
turies. 
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Bodle —Scotisli copper currency under Charles II., 
1677 (new coinage), and William and IVIarv, 1691-94. 
The word is said to be a coiTuption of Bothicell, and 
perhaps the batcbee may have been known as the bodle 
as early as the time of Mary I., although the two are 
of distinct types. 

Bonnet-piece —With the two-thirds and one-third, a 
gold coin of James V. of Scotland, 1539-40. It is 
the earliest dated piece in this series, and is of un¬ 
usually thick fabric and artistic Ksecution; it exhibits 
a life-like portrait of James with the bonnet. 

Bonus Eventns —A symbolical representation found 
on many Homan coins under the form of a youthful 
naked figure holding a patera and ears of corn. 

Borodoraia —Tlie Russian beard-money, which, how¬ 
ever, is to be I’egarded as a token rathei' than as coinage. 
It was first introduced under Peter the Great. 

Box-thaler —The 'carietv is usually confined to certain 
German states, but also found in Savoy, where the coin 
opens as a box, and contains objects inside, sometimes 
of an erotic complexion. Tliere is a piece of eighty lire 
in gold, of Carlo Felice, king of Sardinia, 1826, enclos¬ 
ing four counters in platinum for the game of ombre. 

Bructeute —A term which has been explained in 

Hazlitt, Coins of Europe,” p. 186-187. It occurs 
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sparingly in gold and coppei-, but is very plentiful in 
silver, anti of every gradation of art, from a mere piece 
of metal foil without any tvjte, to comparatitelv fine 
work with well-executed portraits and regular legends. 
The hradcLite was s]>read over a very extensive area— 
North and South Germany, Bohemia, Hungary, Poland, 
Switzerland, Northern Netherlands, Lombardy, &c. 
There was a modification of it, or semi-hracteate pro¬ 
duction, struck under the Lombard kings and the 
Emperors of the I\'est at iMilan, Pavia, Lucca, ilantua, 
and other points down to the twelfth century. The 
subjects introduced on the face of the bracteate })roper 
are innumerable, but they seem to be, in the case of 
those of later date, copies of or<linarv coins rather 
than jjrototypes. That of the twelfth century of 
iMayence, of large module and superior independent 
work, with an inscription (see Hazlitt, “ Coins of 
Europe," ji. 186-lST), is uniface and purely bracteate 
in character. A few present themsehes ^^ithout any 
type. 

BniM, Jird, .'tccoml, ami ili'trd —The three normal 
divisions of the Roman bronze or cojiper currency. 
But in some of the reigns irregular sizes or dimensions 
often occur, and the weight of pieces in this metal 
was rendered uncertain ami arbitrary by the occasional 
employment of thicker flans, the prototype of the 
modern Euro]>ean piedfort. (Com]). Muiimi.) 

Brcite-groschcn, jifinnhig-, or thaler —The widespread 
tv])e, as distinguisheil from the dkle or thick. 
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British mints —Cantei'burv, Cirencester, Colchester, 
London, Richborough, Silchester, \'erulam, and, of 
course, many others not identified. 

Broad, xcith the half- —name given to the twenty- 
shilling piece in gold of the Protector Cromwell, and of 
the first and second issues of Charles II., 1660-(il. 

Broad jjicces —The old widespread gold money of 
England, as distinguished from the more modern fabric. 

Bruimckh —Henry the Lion, Duke of Brunswick, 
who married as his second wife Alatilda. ilaughter of 
Henry II. of England, and reigned from 1B39 to 119-5, 
struck deniers of a hracteate fabric, of which one. found 
at Brunswick in 1T5G, exhibits a lion passing under an 
archway. From the above-named union the ])resent 
royal familv of Great Britain is descended. On a 
denier of Otto 1Duke of Bavaria (1180-89), Henry 
of Brunswick appears standing uiitl in armour, attendetl 
by a lion. 

Carpentnm —A covered carriage, used at Rome uiuler 
the republic oidv hv privileged j)ersons, and even later 
reserved for ladies of high rank and for religious 
observances. It occurs on first brass coins of »Vgrij)pina, 
ike. The Roman earpcntinn vas borrowed from the 
still ruder Bahvlonian vehicle, also tlelineated on coins. 

Caitsia —A felt hroad-hrimmetl hat, seen on the coins 
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of the kings of Macetlon, and subsequently introduced 
among the Romans. 

Chiton —A sort of under-vest woni by figures on 
Greek coins; it was originally a short woollen garment 
without sleeves, but afterward developeti, in some parts 
of Greece, into a long linen one with sleeves. (See 
Smith, V. Tunica.) 

Christiana Reli^io —A legend found on Frankish 
coins of the Carolingian era, with and without the 
temple. It was thought necessary to associate the 
words with the more or less rudimentary building, 
which had constituted j)art of the ty])e of many pagan 
coins. A denier bearing this legend, ascribed to Louis 
le Uebonnaire, and struck at Milan, omits the temple, 
and is of semi-bracteate fabric. 

Circle, double and triple —The gros tournois of 
Louis IX. of France {circa 1250), who is generally 
supposed to have first introduced the form, which 
afforded new facilities to the monever in airanging 
and disti'ibuting his legends, as well as in amplifying 
them; and we find cases where, even long after the 
abandonment of the type, this principle was found 
convenient, as, for instance, on the coronation-daler 
of .John III. of Sweden, 1568. But, in fact, the prin¬ 
ciple of a double circle occui-s on an obolus of Otho I., 
936-973, struck for I’erona. In France itself this 

variety of the gros underwent modification in the 
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reign of Charles VI. (1380-1492) hy the substitution of 
three Zm- for the cJiatel. A double circle also occui's on 
a Southwark penny of Henry I. of England. 

Cistophoros —A silver coin of ancient Greece, struck 
by several cities in alliance, and by the Romans after 
the conquest of Greece, exhibiting a common tvpe, the 
mystic cista or basket, from which a serpent escapes, 
a symbol sigiiitlcant of the widely prevailing woi-ship of 
fiacchus in Asia. Tliese interesting pieces are common, 
having been stiiick in very large numhem from about 
200 B.c. to about 48 n.c. It was a species of federal 
currency, and long formed, with the Attic tetradrachm 
and the gold Macedonian stater, the staple medium. 

Clipped, Fr. rogue —A term applied to coins of 
which the edges have been trimmctl for the sake of 
the metal or otherwise. The guinea of George III. of 
Great Britain was struck with the legend so arranged 
as to prevent this abuse. But the appearance of having 
been clipped is often communicated to old coins by the 
original insufficiencv of the flan. 

Comecratio —A common tvpe and legend on the 
Roman gold, silver, and hi’ass monev, refen-ing to the 
favourite usage of paving divine honours to deceased or 
living rulers. The idea proceeded from the desire of 
the reigning dynastv to streng-then itself bv identifica¬ 
tion with supposed deified predecessoi-s and kinsfolk. 

Where there are busts, thev are usuallv veiled. 
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Continental ncmcs —The forms of Continental names 
of places and persons are somewhat ditfereiit in diherent 
writers and works, and it is difficult to decide on a 
uniform orthograj)hv. Of the termination for fortified 
positions, or at least localities which owe their designa¬ 
tion to having been original I v strongholds, we have, for 
instance, four variants:— Burg', Burgh, Borg, Berg. 

Contorniatus, or Xuini contorninti —A peculiar class of 
Roman medallions, rather than coins, of special module, 
and with peculiar characteristics, of which the a})plica- 
tion seems to be uncertain. See Stevenson in v. 

Contrtfapn —An imitation or counterfeit. 

Convention-money —A legacy from the monetary 

system of the ancients, who had similarly their ullianee- 

coins. Comp, also Bunde.ithalcr and IhTeiimmiinrx, 

Drcilander and Vierlunder, in Hazlitt’s “ Coins of 

Europe.” The earliest modern Eurojiean convention- 

money appears to he that of 1240, unless the treaty 

between Brabant, Limburg, and Louvain (1006-15) 

was really such an aiTangemcnt: .see Hazlitt’s “ Coins 

of Europe,” p. 384. The half daalder of 1580, on a 

s(juare Han, read.s on obverse Trivm ■ Civi ■ Impc • 

Duven ■ Campen • Zivol, and bears in the fiekl the arms 

of the three towns and the date, and on the reverse the 

double-headed eagle and imperial titles. There are 

thalers of the same series with the portrait of Charles 

but without his titles. The coinage issued during the 
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Thirty Years’ Mhrr in the name of the Protestant 
])rinces, 1634, falls under this head. 

Corrosion —-The destruction of the surface of a bronze 
or copper coin by exposure to atmospheric and chemical 
effects. 

Courant—X term found on the Xoiaveoian and 
Danish money, and apparently emplo\ cd tt) distinguish 
the normal internal currency from that used in com¬ 
merce. 

Cross —A .symbol which in different forms ]n’esents 

itself on Eui'opeaii coins from a ycr\' remote poriotl, and 

was obviously intended to constitute part of a scheme 

by which the currency of a country wa.s made the vehicle 

for keeping before the people general and local objects 

of worship, the authority of the Church, and the 

intimate bond between the latter ami the temporal 

ruler. The chief varieties of cross are : the Greek cross, 

with the four limbs of ecjual length; the Latin cross, 

with the lower arm lengthened, the others equal; the 

IVIaltese cro.s.s or cross of Jerusalem, with four equal 

limbs expanded at end; the cross of St. Stephen, as on 

the jnastro of Etruria, 1587 ; the croix tie Bourgogne, 

somewhat similar to the St. Andrew’s cross (its origin 

is referred back to the (»-ehistoric annals of that 

ancient kingdom, and it is probably the prototype of 

the Brunswick, Scotish, anil Russian yarieties); St 

Andrew’s cross, the Greek cross resting on two of the 
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limbs; croix pattee, with the terminal expanded like the 
Malte!>e cross; croix fourchee, cross with forketl termi¬ 
nals ; cross crosslet, cross with limbs reanvanl; cross 
jKmimee, with globular ends; cross raguled or ragged 
cross, cross foliate from centre to end of limbs; cross 
voided, cross with the anus hollowed; cross j)otent or 
potence, cross with the ends i-esembling a crutch; cross 
triplee, cross with the entls in the form of a trefoil, <k;c. 
A cmv.? moUne appears on an English jiemiv of Edwaril 
I., in one quarter of reverse being the armorial cog¬ 
nisance of Reck, Bishop of Durham. This sx inbol was, 
as we know, adoptetl on some of the money of the later 
Roman emperoi-s from Constantine the Great, whence 
it found its way to Italy, the Low Countries, and the 
rest of Europe. It appears on the coin of Justinian II., 
where he styles himself Serz'u.s Chrlsti. 

CroiCit —A gold coin, with the half and the i[uartcr, 
strack by Henry VIII., 18th year (second issue), and 
continued down to Charles I., with numerous variations, 
and also for Scotland. James I. struck the double 
crown, the Britain crown and half, anil the Thistle 
crown. 

Crown -—A silver coin of England, first struck under 
Edward M., 1.551, and the second dated piece in the 
English series. The so-called pattern crown of Henrv 
\ III. is now generally treated as a medal. The most 
celebrated crowns are the Oxford crown, 1644, the 
Petition crown of Charles H., engraved bv Simon, and 
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the Rcddite crown of the same reign. At a sale in 
London a Petition crown in reil morocco case, and in 
the finest state, «as bonglit bv Spink ik. Son for the 
record hgnre of PoOO. Rut several exist. 

Croccn — A gold coin of ilarv I, of Scotland, 
1561. 

CroK-n and Standard Gold —These expressions were 
used to distinguish the relative puritv of the moncv of 
Henry ^TII. in this metal of the second is.sue, the 
former being 22 and the latter 2:3 carats. Bv the 
arrangements made in 1st Elizabeth, the crown gold was 
maintained at 22 carats, and the stamlard gold was 
raised to 2:3 carats 31 grs., and out of a pound of gold 
were coined 24 thirty-shilling pieces, 4S rials, 72 angels, 
or 144 half-angels. 

Crumders {Empire of the )—There is a half-gros of 
Boheniond struck for Tripoli (1274-87) in Sch. 
xxvi. 778; but the piece was jioorly preseia ed. Lonl 
Grantlev recentlv purchased of a dealer at Athens 
about 6000 coins belonging to this series, and speaks 
of arranging and tabulating them. 

Cunndti —-The word found on a jilentiful series of 
silver pennies of the ninth and tenth centuries, with 
manv variations in the tv[)C, of which the place of 
origin is still undetermined. (8ee Hawkins, 1887, 
p. 81-84.) 
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Curator or He})hneldc^-—\ tenii found on certain 
coins of Lydia and Caria. The Romans ha<l Curatores 
of the public games, to whom the inscrijjtion of the 
name on coins would most probably refer. 

Daric~X gold and .silver denomination of Persia, 
both of thick amorphous fabric, and alike representing 
a kneeling archer or half-length figure, with bow, .spear, 
or dagger in hand to right. There is no legend, and the 
reverse is incuse in both cases. Of the gold there is 
the double. There are several varieties. The gold 
daric is supposed to have been first struck about the 
middle of the sixth century li.c., the double in the 
fourtli century about 331 b.c., ]5erhaps by Alexander 
the Great after the battle of Arbela. It seems to be 
generally agreed that large numbers were melted down 
by Philip of iMacedon to furnish the bullion for his own 
Statens. The word is taken to be independent of the 
name of Darius, having been known in Persia before 
his time as a measure of value, if not as a coin. 

Dates on coi«i—The insertion of a chronological 
mark or word on coins was a practice known to the 
ancients, but carried out by them on their money in 
a different inethotl from that pursued bv the more 
motlern sovereigns of Europe. It may be said that in 
principle the notation of date is referable back to the 
coinage of Hellas; and the Romans still more fre- 
f|uontly indicated the year of issue by identifying it 
w 1th the consulship or other regnal term. In the later 
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European monetary economy the earliest examples of 
dated pieces seem to coiiimeiice with the Ostrogothic 
princes in the sixth century, who placetl <m their bronze 
numrni the regnal year ; in the first half of the eighth cen¬ 
tury the money of the IMoorish kings of Granaila, struck 
in Europe, bears the year of the Hegira, a ])ractice con¬ 
tinued by the kings of Castile till the twelfth century, 
the IMohammedan inscriptions being retained, and the 
king's name in an abbreviated form inserted in the 
field. In Southern Italy, a region then ecjually with 
parts of Spain under Oriental influence and govern¬ 
ment, Roger II. (1105-54) put on his gold coins the 
date in this way: An[iio ] e’^ni] JC. Again, there 
are the curious Toulousan coins of 1238, consisting of 
the livru and its divisions, and the gi-oschen of the St. 
Charlemagne type of Aix-la-Chapelle of 1374-1421, 
the Swiss pluppurt of 1424, the Palatinate gold ducat of 
1437, and the Jagxn of Groningen from 1439. The 
first dated money of other European states may be 
tabulated as follows ;— 


Antwerp, 1475. 
Austria, 1470. 

Berg, 1482 
(gold in 1492'. 
Ea.?t Friesland, 1483. 
Lorraine, 1488. 
Berne, 1492. 


Denmark, 1496. 
Brittany, 1498. 
Bidiops i.>f L'treelit, 
1498. 

BraiKloiibiirg, 1500. 
He.s.se, 1502. 


Saluzzo, 150:1. 
Savoy, 1508. 
Breslau, 1513. 
Mansfeld, 1514. 
Scotland, 1539. 
England, 1547. 


The year of issue, n here it is added to ancient jiieces, 
is inserted either in Roman or Arabic numerals, and 
occurs indifferently, as the engraver foumi space or 
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thouglit fit, ill tlie outer eircic, field, or exergue. It 
often demands close scrutinv to detect the jii'esence of 
the figures, esjieciallv where thev are divided and in a 
minute character. Sometimes, as on the monc\ of East 
Friesland, Poland, ami the Low Countries, the regis¬ 
tration is limited to the decade, 8!3 standing for 
1488, 96 for 1596, wliereas in the portcullis coinage 
of Elizabeth of Eaglaml 0 and 1 represent 1600 and 
1601. 

Dei Gratia—A formula which occurs on monev of 
Charles le Chauve (840-87-5), Eudes (887-898), ftc. 
Dcniem of Louis II. and III. hear Miaericordid Domini ; 
one of Hugues, son of Roliert II., reads, i>m/u7ii diwtra. 
On some of the tcHtonx of Henry HI. of France, and of 
Jeanne crAlbret, Queen of Navarre, 1570-76, occurs 
Gratia . Dei . Sum . Quod . Sum —a legend perhajis de- 
riveil from Navarre. The first use of this term in 
England appears to have been by Richard H. Even 
the Protector Cromwell inserted it on his money. A 
loud outcry was raised because the w onls were omitted 
on the silver Horiii of 1848-9, and a new tvpe was sub¬ 
stituted, although on many of the coins of the Georges 
the D. G. is absent. It was a foolish clamour about an 
idea which is being gradually rli.scredited abroad. 

Dany —A term aj)plietl to the gokl lion of 90 grs., 
struck under Robei-t II. of Scotland, the lion itself 
weighing 40, or more usually 88 grs. The half-Uonx of 

James 1. and H. were hea\ier (about 95 grs.). 
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Dcmiriuv —The silvei’ Roman piece of 10 asses, first 
struck about b.c. ami tlie prototv})e of a inauifoici 
succession of c oins both in silver, billon, and cop})CT in 
the modern Eurojjean series. There were the half or 
(ptitKinus, the cpiartcr or sestertius, the liheUa or tenth, 
the uinheUa or lutlf-UheUa, and the tcrnucius or quurtcr- 
Uhella. Of the denarii of some of the later emperors 
not only the puritv fluctuated, but the module and 
weight, which in one of Caracalla of a reduced standard 
of silver are nearlv equivalent to two denarii of the 
line silver coins of earlier and later date. 

Die —The metal plate from \\ Inch the type was trans¬ 
ferred by the hammer or milt to the flan. 

Disc,_ftan, or hJunk —The piece of metal which re¬ 
ceived the coin-type. In early coins of all countries it 
is often too small for the die. 

Discus —A quoit, first of stone and subsecpiently of 
metal, used b\' the Greeks, and occasionally represented 
on coins in the hands of athletes. 

Dodkin —A diminutive dad or doit. “ Not worth a 
dodkin" seems to have been a variant form of “ Not 
worth a farthing.” 

Dollar —A silver denomination of Scotland, com¬ 
mencing with the sieord-dollar or thirty-shilling piece of 
James \T. (156'T-T1). There are the two-thirds and the 

one-third dollar. sword erect occupies the held on 
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the reverse. The double merk of James ^T. (1578) is 
also known as the Thistle-dollar. Charles II. (second 
coinage, 1675-82) struck the dollar-, half, quarter, 
eighth, and sixteenth. All these are scarce in hne 
state. The holey or rtng'-dollcir was the name given 
to the renrainder of the Spanish piece of eight, when 
the centre had been cut out to form the dump; the 
former was current for 5s. and the latter for Is. 8d. in 
New South Wales in 1818. 

V) •achma —The unit of the ancient Greek silver- 
coinage. There are didrachms, tridrachrrrs, tetra- 
drachms, pentadrachrrrs, Irexadrachms, octadrachirrs, 
decadrachms, aird dodecadrachirrs, with the Irerrri- 
drachms and octadrachrns in gold belonging to a 
different standard, arrd no single monetary systeur 
possessed all the silver we have specified. The Iri- 
drachm is also knowtr in the ancient Roman corrsular 
coinage, the silver- denarius- being in fact origirrally 
based on the Greek piece. The drachnra with its 
rrroietv and multiples constitutes the monetarv starrdard 
itr the two higher- rrretals of the modern kitrgdorn of 
Greece. 

Dueat —Both in the Dutch and Gerrnarr series we 
find gold nroney expressly so called, as in the case of the 
florin. Two double ducats of Philijr II. of Spain struck 
for Zeeland ai-e descrilred as Dvcatvs. Co. or Com. Zel. 
or Zc. 17/7. His. or Hhp., whence it rrrav he irrferred 

that the Spatrish Netherlarrds were required to accept 
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the monetary standard of that country at this period 
(about 1570). Specimens of the X'enetian silver ducat 
of the later issues, and of the half and tjnarter ducat, 
occasionally occur, struck in goltl. There is a Ilarz 
gold ducat of George III. for Hanover, 1818, and of 
George IV., 1821. 

Ducat —A term applied to the gold coin of IMarv I. 
of Scotland, struck in 1558 during her union with the 
Dauphin. The moiety was ordered, but does not seem 
to be known. 

Dump —(i.) The thick small halfpenny of George I. 
(1717-18); (ii.) the silver token for Is. ‘od. of New 
South Wales (1818), cut out of the centre of a Spanish 
dollar. 

Duro —The Spanish dollar was also known under 
the name of cob at Jamaica. The word is tliought 
to be deri\'ed from a Spanish slang phrase cuha = 
real. 

Ecu—X gold coin of Scotland, suggested by the 
French one, first struck under Janies V. in 1525, and 
again by his daughter i\Iarv in 1548. A jiattern jiiece 
of the same type, with the name of the former, weight 
87'8 grs., of a larger module, is known. 

Ekton or hectc, icith the half, the ■luvth, and tieelfth — 

I’arts of the gold stater of ancient Greece. 
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Ehrtrum —A natural ainal^ain of gold and silver, 
brought into use by the Greeks at a very early period 
as a medium more suitable, on aecount of its hardness 
and durability, than pure gold for the purposes of 
coinage; but in estimating its relation to the higher 
metal its composite character has to be taken into 
account. It continued in occasional employment at a 
later period by the iMeroyingian moneyers of the 
seventh century. 

EugH'sh and Scothh Icgx mh and mottoes —These par¬ 
take of the empirical and insincere character of those 
found on the money of the Cojitinent, and, with certain 
exceptions, as the Dcdurutlon, Petition, and Reddite 
types, haye no historical yalue. The reyerse legend on 
a silyer tc.stoon of Mary I. of Scotland (15C1) i.s curious : 
Domine . Salvvm . Eac . Popvlvm . Twin. 

Ephor —The name of an officer found on an autono¬ 
mous coin of Lacedaemon. 

Eponpni —The term usually applied where the name 
of a locality is traditionally derived from that of a 
person—usually a mythical one. 

Essui —A pattern or trial-piece. 

Exergue —The space on a coin belo^v the linear 
boundary of the space occuj)ied by the field. There 
are many coins so struck as to leave no room for the 
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exergue, whieli, where it exists, contains tlic date, place 
of origin, value, &c., according to circuiiistauees. 

Farthing' —(i.) The fourth part of a silver pennv, first 
struck under Eihvard I. for England, although Joliii 
had coined this denomination as Lord of L'elaud. A 
farthing- of Henrv IN ., from the Highburv find, was 
sold at Sothel)v’s, Julv 10, 1894, for E15, 15s.; it was 
described as unitpie. (ii.) A cojip-er denomination, first 
struck for Ireland under Elizabeth, under Charles I. as a 
token, and under his son as a current coin. There are 
several patterns of the latter reign, of which one is in the 
Hunterian IMuseum at Glasgow. Some of the farthings 
of C'harles II. are of tin mixed with lead. 

Ferding or rnaUle noble — The cjuarter - noble of 
Edward III. This is the “gold farthing" of nhich 
we find occasional mention in earlv records. 

Field —The wliole central area within the legend, 
saving the space re.served for the e.vergue; the })ortrait 
or other type on either side occupies the field. Er. 
champ; Ital. area. 

Flan —The piece or sheet of metal whicli received the 
impression or impressions from the die. It is apjiarent 
from extant specimens that a number of inpa-essions 
were often taken on a large slieet of meted., which was 
subsecpientlv cut uj); and when the die was round, and 
the corners uiiclipjied. the coin remainetl stjuare. as we 
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find on so much of the Continental money, and on some 
of the Anglo-Saxon and English. 

Fleur-de-coin, or/I d. c. —In the primitive state, as 
stmck, even if the condition is, from the negligence of 
the striker, faulty. 

Florin, u'ith the half and the fourth —A gold coinage 
of England under Edward III., 1344, the earliest, with 
the exception of the gold jjiece struck by Henry HI. in 
1257, unless we include the Canterbury triens and the 
ancient British series. The Anglo-Saxon and Anglo- 
Norman kings sti'uck no gold. TTe florin was ordered 
to be of the weight of two Florentines, fifty to be 
coined to the pound. Tower standard, the fineness 
twenty-three carats. At this time "Walter Dunfleurs 
was Master of the Mint. According to Camden, the 
dies for the new pieces wei-e made by Florentine artists. 
The current value of the florin and its fractions was 
6s., 3s., and Is. 6d. respectively. It did not remain 
cm-rent more than a year. 

Florin, K'ith the double —A silver coin of the Ignited 
Kingdom, first instituted in 1848. The double was 
not struck till 1887, and has been discontinued. (See 
Anglo-Gallic money.') 

Forgeries of ancient and modern coins —See an in¬ 
teresting chapter in Akerman's “Introduction,” 1848, 
pp.177-210. 
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Fortunu thaler —A denomination of Brnnswick-\\\)]- 
fenbuttel, with the legend: O, Ihr, Luster, A lie, Vicr, 
Was. Ihr, sucht. clasjindt. 

Founder {Ktistes) —The name found on many Greek 
coins of cities, and intended to denote the real or sup¬ 
posed founder of the place, or to perpetuate the memory 
of some famous native of it. In the former category 
we often get Hercules, Bacchus, Alexander; in the 
latter. Hector, Theseus, Homer, Anacreon, Pythagoras, 
Lycurgus, Hieron, Hippocrates, Plato, &c. 

Franco-Italian money —Tire large and valuable series 
in all metals struck by the temporary French rulers of 
})arts of Italy from Charles VI. to Louis XIV. (1396- 
1704), not reckoning the coinage of Napoleon I. for 
that region. The pieces belonging to this series are 
included in Hoftinann with engravings. '^The initiative 
was taken by Charles VI. about 1396 (comp. Genoa), 
and Charles Mil. and his successors struck money in 
all metals at Pisa, Naples, Aquila, Chieti, Sulmona, 
Milan, Asti, and the other points enumerated by Hazlitt. 

Franeo-Spanish money —The currency struck in Spain 
by Louis XIH. and XIV., 1640-59, during their 
occupation of parts of that country. (See Hazlitt, 
“ Coins of Europe,” p. 104.) 

French colonicd money— '1l\\c earliest colonial issue 
with which we have met is a silver jhece of five sols, 
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with the laui'eated bust of Louis XIV. to right, and the 
legend Lud. XIIH. T>. G. Fr. Ft Xuv. Rex., and on 
reverse, Glonam Rr^'iii Tut Dkent, 16T0. This rare 
])iece purports to Imve been issued “pour la facilite tli[ 
eoiiiineree dans les Isle.s et Terre ferine de FAuieripue.” 
There are also pieces of fifteen sols struck for Canada. 
The plated sol of 1TT2, with L in the centre of reverse, 
is usually considered as struck for I^oiiisiaua. The 
bank tokens for the ^Mauritius were struck at Calcutta 
in 1822. 

Fuhneu —The thunderbolt significant of Zeus, and 
found on coins as a symbolical adjunct or in the hands 
of the god. 

Gulh'ij halfpence —The name bestowed bv the Lon¬ 
doners on the foreign money tendered at (lallei Quay, 
Thames Street, by Italian and other traders, and un- 
fovourably viewed by the English. (See Ilazlitt, 
“ Coins of Europe," pp. 2;3G-28T.) 


Gardunt or puunlant —See Passant. 

Garxxtta —One tvpe bears the name of Candia on 
reverse, and on obverse the ratliated sejant lion facing 
with the sword in his right claw. The copper coins 
struck for the same CTOvernnient and island about 1()80 
for 1-5, 80. and GO fornesi, rejircsent 1. 2. and 4 ga-yxttas 
respectivelv. 
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Gilt —A term a]3p!ied to coin> of inferior nieluK 
washed with gold. Fr. dori. 

Grceh' cugravcr,s (Ancient )—See Head''. Hist. Xinn.^ 
p. 100, and (List of Engraver^' \ame>) p. TS.j. 

Grant —A silver English coin = four ]»ennies in tin- 
same metal, lirst struck umlcr Edwartl III. with the 
half-groat, hut there is a pattern gTt)at which ha- liccn 
conjectural IV assigned to Edward L, hut which more 
jjrobahlv helongs to the close r>f the following reign. 
I'nder Edward I\ . we meet \\\\\i hcavijgnnits and Uglii 
grouL, of 00 and 48 grains respecti\elv. d'he old tv])c 
determined under Ilenia \ III. Its siu-ccssoi- was the 
fonrpence, of more modern fabric, stiaick h\ Ldward 
\ I. and (with modifications) down to IS-IO. Of’ the 
half-groat of the Commonwealth there aie at least 
two types. 'I'lie tle--ign for the reverse of that of l8d() 
was taken from tlie thirtij-lciitii |>iece engra\ed hv W. 
I\'yon for the Ionian Isles (1819). 

Grant, icitli the half nnd the third —siKei' dr no¬ 
mination of Scotland, of which the two former fir't 
a])])eared in lo-l.S under l)a\id II. The third aeiiis 
to he contineil to the third coinage of .lanie' \ . 

(1527). 

Gr(}.\ tniiruai-s —I’ir^t iii'litntcd m I'rau'.'e undci Louis 
IX. about 12fS. and imitated in e^er\ pa.r* of' Lirropr-. 
Loui' X.(lot t—1 ()) dill not "trike t In -1 oni, t ho'i- hi! la rt o 
a'Ci'ihed to hini heionging to I.o'.i" IX. ()t ( h irli " \ I. 
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(1380-1422) we liavc a variety with ihxec Jicurs-clc-lis 
substituted for the cJiatel. One probably struck at 
Dieren or Diiren by the ruler of Juliers reads NiiVippm 
Rex (for Philip le Bel, 1285-1314). Comp. Circle. 

Guinea, zcith the half and double, and multiple if jive 
—Gold cuiTency of England from 1662 to 1813. The 
first five-guinea piece appearetl in 1668. Some of the 
guineas, half-guineas, &c., of Chaides II. and William III. 
have an elephant uniler the bust to denote that they 
were coined from Guinea gold. There is a guinea of 
Mdlliam and Mary, 1694, with the shield on reverse, 
differing from that given in Keary’s Plenfrey, p. 89. 
There is the Elector guinea of George I., 1714, and 
rare pattern guineas of that monarch (1727) and of 
Anne, 1702, the latter with low drapery. A third- 
guinea, or seven-shilling piece, apjjeared under George 
III., 1797-1813, and there are (piarter-guineas of 1718 
and 1762. A common and favoinlte variety of the 
guinea is called the .ipade-guinea, from the shield being 
in the form of a spade ace; there are several dates, and 
the half, ^\ hich is scarcer. The guinea of 1813 is some¬ 
times termed the militarij guinea. 

Gymna.nareh —A name occurring on certain coins 
of Pergamos, Apamoea, kc., and appearing to de¬ 
note a person appointed to preside over the public 


games. 


Halfpenny — (i.) xV silver coin struck under the 
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Heptarchy (of Edmund of East Anglia none were 
known till the Cuerdale find in 1840), Edward the 
Confessor, John (Irish coinage), Henry II., Edward I., 
&c., down to the time of the Commonwealth, of which 
last regime a small silver barrelful occurred manv years 
since in mint-state at an auction. A halfjjeunv is men¬ 
tioned, it appears, in a proclamation of Henrv III., 
1257, as if it had then been a current piece, hut none 
is known of that reign. Two verv rare halfpence of 
Edward VI., of London and Bristol, occurred at the 
Shephei'd sale in 1885, Nos. 252, 253, There is a 
pattern halfpemiv of Elizabeth (Vlarsham sale, 4?4), 
and one in copper, (ii.) A coin in copper, pewter, or 
tin, struck once bv Elizabeth, and in and after 166-5 for 
England, Scotland, and Ireland separately, and ulti¬ 
mately for the United Kingdom down to the jnesent 
time. 

Henry I. of England —At a sale at Edinburgh, 
December 1893, a verv 6ne and rare pennv of the 
Ipswich mint, now in the British Museum, occurred ; 
the name of the monever was Rodland. A Southwark 
pennv icith a double circle was sold at Sotheby's, Jidy 
10, 1894, No. 32, for E9. 

Heraldic tenns —A vocabulary both extensive and 
intricate, especially in the German and Low Country 
series, from the numerous intermarriages, redistribu¬ 
tions of territory, temporary occupations of parti¬ 
cular province-, and other cau-es. Some of the 
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leading phrases are explaiiictl under their respective 
heads. 

Hihern'm —The name said to have been given to the 
overstruck Limerick half|)ennv of James II. of England. 

Hlerornnemon —Presumablv a remembrancer of the 
ancient Greek religious ceremonies. 'Hie name occurs 
on a coin of the Emperor \erus struck at Rvzantium. 

High Priest —An officer whose name is found on 
a coin of Eumenia in Phrvgia. Conij). Priest and 
Priestess. 

Hard dollar or coh —The Spanish dura. 

Hardhead —See Lion. 

Harrington, or rather Harington —The popular 
name for the farthing tokens in copper when they were 
struck under James I., from John, Lord Harington of 
Exton, the jiatentee. The jjiecc continuetl to be in 
circulation for many years aftei- Harington's death in 

1613-14. 

Hat-piece—X gold piece representing King Janies 
VL, wearing a tall hat, struck in 1591-92 (5th 
coinage). It is rare. 

Ilipa Mapnu —A town of the Turtuli, on the Radis, 
Hispania Iketica, of which there are bronze coins of the 
Roman era with a fish to right on obverse, surmounted 
by a crescent, and below n.iruxsi'. a in two lines, the 
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whole within a beaded circle; on reverse an ear of corn 
without legend. (.!') The inodei-n Alcolea or Penaflor. 

Iron monc^ of Byzantium and Lacedtcmon —No speci¬ 
mens seem to be known. It belonged to the sixth and 
fifth centuries b.c. 

Joe —(i.) Paper inonev issued for the British Colonies 
of Deinerara and Essetjuibo about 1809, a joc being 
reckoned as = 22 guilders British. The scries ran from 
2 to 9.0 joes, (ii.) The English fourpenny-]iiece of 1836, 
froni Joseph Hume, who promoted its revival. 

KVippe —The square or other irreg'ular coins issiieil as 
monev of necessitv or ])atterns in manv of the Con¬ 
tinental series in earlv times. Some are of exceptional 
curio.sitv and rarity. 

Knurled or Knurled —The word which more jn’operlv 
describes the serrated edge of a coin than that {milled) 
generally onqjloyed. 

Lehongo —Portuguese currency employed at Angola 
bv the natives prior to 1693, and formed of straw, each 
])iece = 5 reis. It was .superseded by cojiper monev 
after the reconcilement of the Africans to the innova¬ 
tion. The latter coinage is very rare, and is of unusually 
good fabric; there is no legend, but the cross with the 
four figures of the date 1693 in a piece before us is 
repeated on either sitle. 
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Legend —The description round the circle or circles 
of a coin of the circumstances under which it was struck, 
including the name and titles of the ruler, the name of 
the city or province, the date, and the mint-mark. In 
reading the legend, the ordinary rule is to begin at the 
right hand of the cross or other symbol on the obverse of 
a piece. The double circle was introduced in the gron 
tournois of Louis IX. of France about 1250, perhaps 
to afford space for particulars and to save abbreviations. 

Leopard —An Anglo-Gallic coin. The animal de¬ 
picted on the obverse appears to be more like a lion, so 
far as it resembles either. A crowned leopard also 
occurs on the English gold florin of Edward III., 
1343-44, and a leopard’s head is one of the mint- 
marks employed by the engraver or monever of his 
Anglo-Gallic florin. 

Lex —The monetary standard flxed by imperial or 
other constituted authority. The convention-monev 
of the minor German states, and some of that of the 
United Provinces, is stated to be Jd Ixgem Imperil. 
The system was adopted for general commercial accom¬ 
modation. 

Lion, and the JadJ—A billon coin struck in many 
varieties by Edward I. of England at Bordeaux, Guessin, 
&c. 

Lion and half lion —(i.) A gold denomination of 

Scotland under Robert II., James I., and James II. 
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The variety kno\\ ii as tlie dnn/j appeal's to be nierelv 
an inaccurate division of the relative weights 40, 00, 
and 20 grs. under Robert II.—a standard ichich was 
altered and adjusted under James I. to 50-50 grs., and 
the half for the Uon and hulf-Tion respectivelv. (ii.) A 
billon coin of iMarv I., 1-5.55-50 (3rd coinage), other¬ 
wise known as a hunlhcnd, a word corrupted from the 
French hurJit. 

Lion in the hcdg'c —The well-known type of the lion 
in the hedge, subsequently modified and lo.st in tbe 
substitution of a man for the bea.st, occurs in the 
Flemish coinage of the fifteenth century. Its germ is 
to be sought pre.sumablv in the universal jiractice of 
venery or hunting. The liart enclosed in a ])ale, or 
loclg-ed, was the badge of Richard II. of England, and 
was inherited from his mother, Joan of Kent, consort 
of the Black Prince, and sole heire.s.s of Edmund Plan- 
tagenet. (Comp. Hazlitt, ‘M'oins of Europe," ]). 304.) 

Lh- or ftcnr-de-lis —The ahno.st univei'sal adjunct of 
the older French money. Its origin is a matter of great 
uncertaintv, and it has been even doubted whether the 
rcjirescntations on ancient buildings and sculpture refer 
to a flower at all. It has also been suggested that the 
name was associated w ith th.at of Louis or Clovis, (piasi 
Jieur de Luce or Louis. 

IJtuu-s —The crooked stafll’ Used by the Roman 

ain<'urs • also a term used for a kind of trumpet with a 
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cuined extremity. But the former sense is tlie moi’e 
usual. 

London —-xV Roman, Britisli, Saxon, and Norman 
mint. 'I'lie money of the emperors has M. L. or 
P. Lon. 

Lonh —(i.) Ulie o'old coin of 1040 exists in multiples 
of 4, 8, and 10, as nell as in the moietv. The tY])e 
and denomination continued in use till the Revolution 
of 1789, The gold coinage of 1790 witnessed the pro¬ 
duction of a coin of an entirely new ]>attern, but with 
the j)ortrait of the king still retainetl. Of the original 
louis there are several varieties ; loiu.s a la miche longue, 
lonis a la imrfic conrtf, an.v Imniteft, an bandi’uu, iko. 
(ii.) Tlie name of the silver coin of Louis XIII., 1641 
(e-s-iais only), 1642, &c. = GO sols, with its divisions 
down to 2 sols. Arthur Young, in his “ Travels in 
France,” tells us that in 1787 this ])iece was = about 24 
francs; it has always maintained its weight and fineness. 

Lncehnrgrr Hazlitt, p. 212, and Akerman, 
“ Introiluction to Ancient and IMoilern Coins,” 1848, 
pp. 202-200. Tlie Lnax'uibnrgh of Chaucer. 

Mark of Cologne —A .staiulard of silver weight, not 
a coin. xVt Venice the mark soon gave wav to the lira 
as money of account, and amounts in commercial deal¬ 
ings were reckoned by Urc di gro.'i.Ci or p'tceolt for silver, 

and lire di perperi for gold, the most curious circum- 
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stimce bein^- that the pcrpcro itself was a Byzantine 
et)iii. This standard was cijuallv borrowed by the 
French rulers, the Italian eonunonw ealths, and hv the 
Anglo-Saxons, from Germany, and Huetuatctl in value 
according to the changes etlected at various times in 
the current money. The olil dentcr juii lsls was struck 
at 2120 to the mark. The normal German silver thaler 
was = one-tenth of the mark of Cologne. A four- 
groschen piece of Prussia, 180;5, reads on reverse; 84 
Ed' Marcu Pura Colon. In the monetary system of 
Geneva, as estahlished in 1585, the silver florin ^yas 
= the twenty-seventh part of a niark of Cologne. 

Maundy money —The alms, consisting of fourpeuee, 
threepence, twopence, and a penny in siJyei’, ilistri- 
huted by the High Almoner on behalf of tlie sovereign, 
with other gifts, to a number of poor i)ersons, regulated 
by the age of the king or (pieen, on Hlaiindy Thursday. 
The term is derived from the inaund or basket in 
nhicli the charity is deliveretl. The money uas first 
struck under Charles II. for this purpose, and the 
practice still continues. 

Medallion — A tei-in applied to the larger pieces of 
money in the Greek and Ilomun series, as to which, 
or some of which at least, there has been a ijncstion 
if they \yere intended for currency or for distribution 
as medals. 

Meruvinyiun money- —An expression rather loosely 

a])plicd to the whole group of coins struck in the 
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1a)w Countries and in Eranee dnrinj^ the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth centuries, and actuallv originating in Hol¬ 
land. The most important and valuable examples, 
nevertheless, are those struck on Erench ground, with 
the portraits of the ilerovingian dvnastv. 

Jlcrovinffidu Period (comp. Cuh/) — The gold and 
silver coinages current in Gaid or Erauce from the 
sixth to the eighth centuries were of totallv distinct 
character. The former, so far as it belongs to tliat 
country, was of regal origin, and nas struck nithin 
the precincts of the palace hv the monever of the 
sovereign. At Paris, under Dagobert I. and some of 
his successors, Eligius or Eloy superintended tl)e 
operations of the mint, and the pieces variou.sly ])re- 
sent the names of the ruler, the mint-muster, and tl)e 
place. Some exhibit for tlie first time the words 
Moncta Palati. IV'e have ])erhaps still to learn the 
circumstances under whicli the silver saiga.i of tliick 
fabric, of which so many occurred in the trouvaille of 
Ciiniez, were issued at Arles and other points, ^vitli the 
monograms of individuals (Antenor, Nemjdiidius, ike.) 
on the one side, and that of the souirc of production 
on the other. 

J/ct/oi'ojg-y—I'he law or .s\stcm governing the ori¬ 
ginal utterance of the ancient (freek monev, and of 
that struck bv Rome in the consular or rej)ub]ican 
period, and determining the allocation of coins as to 
date and origin, where otlier guides mav fail. 
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Metropolis —The chief citv among the Greeks, eijiii- 
valent to the Roman dvitas; the seat of local sovern- 
meut, coinage, &c. 

Milled —See Knurled. 

Minimi —A teinu which, from want of a better one, 
has been assigned to a class of bronze money of Roman 
type, j)robablv of the fourth or fifth century b.c., which 
nia\' have been of local or j)rovincial origin, and is 
of unusually small module. It is distinct from the 
Gaulish or other Western imitations of third brass 
coins, and must have been introduced as a convenient 
medium in a region where the purchasing ])ower of 
currency was high. 

Mining-pieees —IMoney struck from the gokl, silver, 
or copper ore worked in France, Germany, Russia, and 
Sweden, 'rhere are also coins sj)ecially is.sued for the 
})av of the minors. 

Mint-mark —The symbol denoting the place of origin 
of a coin, sometimes accompanied by the initials or 
name of the engraver. The mint-mark is variously 
found in the field, in the exergue, in the outer circle 
over the portrait or other obxerse type. It often 
occurs below the truncation of the bu-st. 

Mint-muster —The official who su})erlnteuded the 
operations of a mint, and in some cases })laced his 
initials or monogram on pieces. 
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Moneta —A word sometimes said to be derived from 
the temple of Juno IMoneta, where the earliest Roman 
coins are thought to have been struck under the super¬ 
vision of the priests. 

Muneta palutinu, pu/uti, or paluci —An expression 
found on some of the Merovingian coins in the seventh 
century, struck under the authoritv and supervision of 
Eligius or Eloy, nioneyer to Dagobert I. and II. The 
same term occurs on the deniers of Charles le Chauve. 

Mundariub —iloueyer, q.v. This became at an early 
yjeriod a family name at \ enice, whence we mav infer 
the antitjuity, })erhaps, of the Mint there, unless the 
Monetarii were later settlers in the citv. 

Money of account —A method of computation based 
on an imaginary unit or on weight. We lind it 
among the Sicilian Greeks on certain bronze coins in 
the third century ii.e. (see Head, p. 101), in the 
ancient Roman numismatic system (comp. Se-stcrtiuni), 
and in the IMiddle Ages at ^’enice, Cologne, Paris, &c. 
At I enice it was the mark, and subseijuently the lira, 
and in Erance the Uvre, which ne\er had existence 
in the normal coinage till the lirst Revolution, but 
is frequently cited in large commercial transactions. 
In Portugal in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
we find the Uhra = 20 soldi, mentioned as monev of 
account. It is not improbable that the Greek money 

of account took its rise trom the original as pruve 
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of Italy. Comp. Ingot, Murk, ami lihig-muncij. Even 
in Anglo-Saxon England in the eighth century the 
higher values were estimated bv standards of weight, 
not of currency, as in France heavy payments were 
reckoned in livres = the Roman libra and the \'enetian 
lira. But, on the other hand, on the Continent it 
was a usage to strike a special issue of gold money 
where it was required for a given occasion, and Offa, 
king of Mercia, presumably ado})ted this plan when 
he engaged to pay the Holy See an annuity of 896 
gold marcusfs, a denomination not otherwise known 
in that country. In England, in Anglo-Norman times, 
the shilling was money of account, varying from four 
to twelve silver pence; there was no current piece so 
called. (If the pound, libra, lira, or Uvre, the value de¬ 
pended on the description of money and metal s])ecilied. 

Money of necessity —-V species of currency probably 
known from the earliest times, but princi])ally employed 
subsequently to the more intricate relationships of poli¬ 
tical bodies and states to each other. It is strictly 
limited to coins struck in an abnormal manner and 
metal on emergencies. The annals of Euro})e abound 
with exauqiles. (See Hazlitt, Coins of Europe,” p. 
;28;3 et alt.) In the second century is.c. we find the 
Bteotians, while Greece was under a financial crisis, 
passing bronze at silver standards or values. 

Monei/er —The person who struck the coin, as dis- 
tinouished from the engraver or artist. On the Mero- 
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vingian frunte.'i his name occurs or witliout that 
of the I'uler and the state. The same individual car¬ 
ried out his operations at several places, alike in the 
case of that series and in the case of some of the later 
German anti Low Countrv inonev. On Anglo-Saxon 
pennies the monever inscribed his name in a similar 
manner, often omitting that of his emplover. He 
thereby vouched for the authenticitv of his work. ^Ve 
have before us, to an almost surprising extent, the 
names of the men who struck the Merovingian scries in 
the Netherlands, (icrmanv, anti Erance, the Anglo- 
Saxon one in England, and the metliteval ])roductii)ns 
ill several of the Italian rejmblics. The more complete 
identitication of initials and monograms may hereafter 
greatly atltl to our knowledge in this resjiect, and in 
thiit of the engravers. 

Miinz-n’cJit —The right to strike monev vested in 
the Roman aiitl German emperors, as it had been in 
the Roman Senate prior to Augustus, aho assumetl the 
authority to coin the more precious metals, leaving the 
legislative assemblv control over the bronze. The 
munz-rccht aas conferred by degrees on most of the 
European rulers and cities, with or without reser¬ 
vation. 

Mute —Destitute of a legend or other means of iden- 
tillcation beyond those furnished by heralilic or symbo¬ 
lical devices. 

Xavurre —A blunc of Gharlcs II.. lb49--87, reads 
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Karlvs 1): Prupnduriv>s Xuvtw witli K crowned he- 
tweeu two roses; on reverse a croix ])attee cantomied 
witli his arms and those of Xavarre. 

Xcocow-s, or Sii'ccpcr of the Temple —A dignity as¬ 
sumed hx Ephesus anti other Greek cities, laving claim 
to the protection of the deitv of the localitv or region. 
The Ephesians were st\lcd the Xeoeuri of the great 
Diana. The Scribe, or Town Clerk, alludes to this 
point in his appeal to the peoj)le about the ])reaching 
of St. Paul at Ephesus. 

Xature-zeunhip —A low form of cult, which was very 
prevalent in difterent parts of Europe, ])articularly in 
Gernianv and Switzerland, and which reflects itself in 
some of the iiionev, as even in the beor of Berne. But 
its survival is manifold, and may be traced in the ])re- 
sence on German and Italian money of the in-ochs, the 
wolf, tlie stag, &c. Xot only the most ancient hrac- 
teates of Berne ah-eadv otter the bear as the urban 
svmbol, but it appears to have been t)ne known to the 
Ilelvetii in Homan times. (See Hazlitt, “ Coins of 
Europe," p. ;32tt.) 

Xavurehidii-s —An inscription found on the coins of 
seaport towns in Greece, as Ag:e in Cilicia, Caiwstus, 
Corveus, Dora. Nicopolis, Sebaste, Sidon, Tomi. Tri¬ 
poli, Xc. 

Xuble —(i.) A gold coin of English origin, lirst struck 
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about 1344, with the quarter (to which the half was 
added in 134{)), hv Edward III. at the mint in the 
Tower, and continued, with manv variations, dow n to 
Henry \'HI., who struck the George nolle and liolf- 
nohle. The rose-nohle of Edward I\'. is prohal)ly the 
one intended by the plueaet of Antoine, Duke of 
Lorraine (1511), where it is allowed to pass for six 
francs in liis territories. The coin was imitated hv 
David H. of Scotland (1329—71), and in the Eow 
Countries at various places, as mentioned hv Hazlitt. 
(ii.) A gold coin of Scotland under James \T., of two 
types, 1580 and 1588, the latter known as the Thistle 
noble, and engraved by Thomas Foulis. (iii.) A silver 
coin of Scotland, first struck in 1568, and = a half- 
inerk, or Gs. 8d. Scots, with the moiety. These coins 
occur of1568-T2-T3-74-T5-7T-80. 

Of the of Edward HI. it is ([uestionahle whether 
certain numbers were not struck at Ypres, by arrange¬ 
ment between Edward and the towns of Y]nes, Bruges, 
and Ghent in 1345. (See Hazlitt, “ Coins of Europe,” p. 
178.) This circumstance does not seem to have been 
noticed by the English numismatists, wlio mention, 
however, nobles with C for Calais. On the other hantl, 
the friendly relations between Edward anil Jacob van 
Artevekle of Ghent mav lead to an inference that 
these coins were struck there, and thus may ho the 
pieces })ermitted by Parliament to pass equally in Eng¬ 
land and Flanders for six shillings. This sanction, so 
far as England is concerned, inqilios a foreign origin. 

(See Blanchet, “Manuel,” 1890, i. 442.) 
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Of the imitations in the Netherlands the divisions arc 
scarcer than the whole. But there is a rare one struck 
in 1582 for Gueldres, after the first Spanish ahandon- 
ment of the country, with the legend Devs. Trumfert. 
Et . Comtitvit . llcgna. 

In the Report of the Parisli of St. James’s, West¬ 
minster, for 1882, p. 72, is a reference to the nohlc as 
a current piece as late as 1687. This, of course, mav 
have heen the Thistle nohlc of James I. 

Occasion mav' be taken to observe that the orialnal 
English nohle was the piece which apjiears to have 
assisted in laying the foundation of the more modern 
style of gold currency in Europe, and in supplanting 
the classical and Merovingian models; but tlie honour 
of priority is due to France. (Comp. Campen.) 

Xomes —The territorial divisions of ancient Egv])t, of 
which \ve meet ^vith the names on a series of bronze 
coins, accompanied by representations of tlie deities 
worshipped in the respective localities. (See Head, 
ITistoria Xumorum, p. 722.) 

Nomine Domini —Comp. Dei Gratia — A siher 
groat of Jan, Seigneur of Cuinre (1297-1J60), reads, 
Moneta Cunre In Nomine Domini. The Domini No¬ 
mine was borrowed lyv the Ostrogoths from the later 
im})erial Roman cuitcucv, as we see it on the third 
brass of IMartinianus. Some of the Nnminns series are 
engraved bv Mr. Hodgkin in his volume on Theoduric 
the Goth, 1891. 
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^Hmrnu/ariitv — A iiionev - <-h;inji;er aiiioiio' tlu- 
Iloiiiiuis. 

Xummu-f —AccordiiiK to Dr. Head, a circulating; luc- 
diuin under constituted antlioritv ; but the nord inav 
at the saine time bear a relationship to the (ireek veil) 
signifying to dhtributc, as indeed the Greek substantive 
signifving laxc comes from the same root—laws, like 
inonev, being inteiideil for current use. Xididiiii-s uas 
introduced into tlie Ostrogothic coinage as a specilic 
denomination foi- bronze pieces. 

Obolos —The copper unit in tlio ancient (Treek cur¬ 
rency. There \)ere the Diobolos, 'I'riobolu-s-, d'ctrobolo-s, 
Hemiohohf), and Tctraobolo'i. 

Obverse and Avers or Itezrrse —Tlic side of a coin on 
which the portrait or other feature is stam])ed, and that 
on which the subsidiarv particulars are given, as the 
date, value, local symbol, \’c. 

Panegyr’iareh —Apparently the orator who delivered 
the elogia upon the .successful ])erformers in the ])ul)lic 
games. 


Farms —One of the two chief French numismatic 
standards, one quai’ter higher than that of Tours. 
(See Hazlitt, “Goins of Europe,” j). Hut there 

were others less widely recognised, as those of Poitou, 
Anion, Provins, iVc. 
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Passant —The expres.-^ion a])p]iedtoa fio-iire on a coin 
in a walking position from right to left or left to right. 
AVhere the figure (lion, leopartl, ftc.) tarries a ]ia\v 
raised, as on the arms of England, it is said to be pa.s- 
sant-gardant. 

Patera —A round dish or plate, employed both in 
domestic establishments and in religious ceremonies. 
It was originally of earthenware, but subsequently of 
bronze, siher, and eyen gold; and examjtles are pre- 
scryed of ancient specimens of elaborate workmanship 
and richly engTayed or embossed with artistic tlesigns. 

Patina —The natural surfoce created in course of time 
by the depo.sit of bronze money, more especially Roman 
and Roman colonial, very rarely the primitiye coinage 
of the uncial reduction, in certain descriptions of soil, 
and which must be accompanied by a complete freedom 
from corrosion and friction. The dark and light-green 
pathuv are both highly esteemed. The difference in 
value between a patinated and unpatinated coin is 
immense. 

Pcnnjj —(i.) A silver coin of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland under the Anglo-Saxon aiul Anglo-Xorinau 
kings, (ii.) A copper coin of England. Isle of Man. Xc., 
first struck under George I. in the .shaj)e of a piece 
intended for the American Wantatioiis (Rasa Auuri- 
C(uiu), The earliest English penny was that 

for the Isle of Man, ITSb. (hi.) A billon and copper 
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denomination of Scotland under James \’L, Charles I., 
&c., and existing- in the unit, the half, and the multiples 
up to fortv. (Comp. Turner.) The so-calletl gold 
penny of Henrv III. (of 1257), of which only four spe¬ 
cimens are known, is of 24-carat gold. 

Piece de plaisir —A coin struck for a special purpose 
or in a superior metal or denomination in very limited 
numbers. Examples are not unfreejuent in the Euro¬ 
pean series, and the })ractice seems to have been recog¬ 
nised by the Gi-eeks, whose silver decadrachms and 
dodecadrachms were probably not intendetl for common 
currency. There is es()ecially the twenty-stater ])iece in 
gold of Eukratides, king of Ractria, belonging- to this 
category. 

Plefort or Piedfort —Eieces of money struck on an 
unusually thick Han of metal as proofs or })atterns ; the 
practice was not unknown to the Romans, and in the 
uiedimval series specimens occLir in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. There are also deniers ami doubles 
tournoi.s of Henry HI. and IV. and of I.ouis XIII. of 
France, struck in this manner, and of the bronze money 
projected for the second French Republic, 1848, ike. 
Ender the system pursued by the foreign numis¬ 
matists, the dkk or thick money, as distinguished from 
the broad, is often described as plefort. (See Hazlitt, 
“ Cat. of Denom.,” in r.) 


Pierced —Perforated for the purpose of suspension; 

Fr. troue. The English touch-money of Charles II., 
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James II., the Pretender, and others, is usually 
pierced. When the hole is closed hv .solder, the coin is 
said to he plugged. Touch-pieces are almost invariably 
pierced for suspension. 

Plack and half-pluck — A billon denomination 
struck under James III. of Scotland (1160-88) and his 
successors. It seems to have merged in the huichec. 

Plated, Fr. nrgcnte —IN'ashed with a .solution of 
silver, or silver and zinc, like manv of the Roman 
denarii and the more modern European coins of lower 
values. 

Platinum —A hartl and scarce metal employetl bv the 
Russian Government between 1828 and 1855 for coins 
of three, six, and twelve roubles. The twelve-rouble 
piece of 1831 is very rare. 

Popular names of Greek coins — It seems that the 
Greeks, like the moderns in their crowns and sovereiu-ns, 
&c., were accustomed to christen their pieces of money- 
in common parlance by the fiuniliar type, as the virgin 
and the oid at Athens, the tortoise at -Egina, the colt 
(young horse) at Corinth, and jierhaps the hare at 
Rhegium. In the same wav a stater of Philip or Alex¬ 
ander of INIacedon may ha^e been known as a philippos 
or an cdexander. 

Potin —Rase metal. 

Pound or livre ,SVofi- = thc franc—(i.) A gold de¬ 
nomination of Scotland under James \ I. (1st coinage 
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1575-76) ill the iiuiltijilc of t\veiitv = E;} En^liNli. 
(ii.) A silver Scotish jiiece under Charles I., 16/i5, in 
the multiple of three. 

Prcctor and Propnctor —Xames of officers fouml on 
Greek coins, sometimes the same person serving five 
times. 

Pretence, escutcheon of -—The superimposition on a 
shield of the personal arms of a ruler, as in the arms of 
Oliver C'ronnvell on his coinage as Protector (1656-58). 
The substitution of the eagle for the fleur-de-Vis by 
Napoleon I. amounted to another form of the same 
thing. 

Priest —One of the persons who placed their names 
on the Greek money, possibly in connection with the 
archaic relationship of the coinage to the temples and 
the gods. 

Priestess —A title found on a coin of Attuda in 
Phrygia as that of a functionarv resjion.sible for the 
charactei’ and authoritv of the monev. 

Proprietarius —See Navarre. 

Protos —A pretension put forward by many ancient 
cities on their coins, generally without reason or autho¬ 
rity. TTie term occurs on money of Ephesus, Smyrna, 

Nicaea, Nicomedia, Samos, and even Perintlms. 
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Prytanis —The name of an officer who signed the 
money in some of the Greek cities (Apama?a, C'vrene, 
Pergamos, Smyrna, &c.), and sometimes without the 
pei’son himself being specified. 

Quadriga —A Greek or Roman four-horse chariot. 

Qua;stor—Xn officer who signed the money occa¬ 
sionally in Macedonia Romana and in Mysia. 

Quartering ^—The heraldic cognisances introduced 
into the divisions of a shield of arms on coins, and 
varying from four to fifteen or upward, the larger 
number arising of course from intermarriages and other 
modes of succession. 

Rampant —In heraldry the word used to denote a 
lion, leopard, &c., reared on its hind-legs. The arms 
of Gueldres are two lions rampant vis-a-vis. 

Restrike, Fr. refrappe —A modern, or at least more 
recent, impression from the original die. 

Rider, with the two-thirds, one-third, and half- —A 
gold denomination of Scotland, borrowed from the 
Continental money of the same class or type. The 
rider first appeared in 1IT5 under James III. (i:2nd 
coinage); the divisions were added in the first coinage 
of Janies I\'., 1488. The piece was continued, with 
modifications, down to the reign of James \T. 
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Hinff-moncij —Acconliug to (':usar, tlie Rritoiis, be¬ 
sides tlioir iirass ami goitl iiionev, were aceiistomed at 
the time the Romans first visiteti the island to make 
use of iron rinjrs (itniwli firiri) adjusted to specitic 
weiu-hts. The autlior of the “ Commentaries " does not 
mention rings in tlie more ])recious metals; hut in finds 
of coins, ohjects in gold, usuallv taken to have 1)een 
])crsonal ornaments, as bracelets or armlets, inav have 
been emplovetl for a similar ])urpose. The scarcity' 
of iron among tlie Rritons necessarily remleretl objects 
of exchange in that metal more valuable securities 
than they yvouUl at jiresent be; the a])plication to tlie 
same purpose of personal ornaments of gold in the 
form of armlets and bracelets is deduced from analogy 
with the existing jiractice in some parts of the African 
continent; these objects were, in fact, interchangeable, 
and were, no doubt, as Ca'sar acipiaints us in respect 
to the iron rings, adjustetl to certain iveights. (Comp. 
Akerman's Xitm. Man., p. 2129.) 

Rouble —Catherine I. struck in 1T25 the square 
copper rouble, and in 1T26 it ivas reissued with the 
half and tpiarter rouble. The rouble of 1725 anti 
i(uarter-rouble of 1726 of this ty})e brought T105 at 
the 5Ieyer sale in 1894. Catherine II. issuetl the 
imperial and double imperial in gold = five and ten 
roubles. The Emperor Paul had the five-rouhles in the 
same metal, engTaved by Joseph iMager, and pieces of 
three, and five and ten, roubles haye been struck by the 

later rulers for Polantl and Russia respectiyely. There 
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is a rare rouble of the Czarina Elizabeth (1759) struck 
to comnieniorate the battle fought near Kunnersdorf. 

Runic letters —These are not oiilv used by the en¬ 
gravers of the -Vnglo-Saxon scmttir, but at a later 
period bv those of some of the Anglo-Saxon pennies 
of jNIercia (se^•enth and eighth centuries) and East 
Anglia. (See Hawkins, 1887, pj). 37, 55.) 

R/jal or rlctl —A gold ]iiece, first struck in England 
under Edwaal I\’., otherwise known as the rose-nuhle. 
Rut the later j)iecos so called, as the rose-rhil, the sjjur- 
rliil, varied, the latter being = Els., whereas the former 
was = 30s.; and, in fact, the rusc-rUtl and sjmr-rlal of 
James's .second issue corresponded with the thirty-shilling 
anil fifteen-shilling pieces of his fifth. In some .speci¬ 
mens of the first the background is plain on obverse. 
The type of the lion on the second is borrowed from a 
KipperthaJer of Bavaria, 16.‘11. In 1 Elizabeth the ryal 
or rial is exi)licitly recognised as the moiety of the 
pound sovereign or thirtv-shilling ))iece. Henry \ II. 
struck a piece of four rials or a double sovereign. Ilis 
rial or noble is very rare. 

Rped —(i.) A gold coin of Scotland, suggested by the 
French rnijal-d'or, and existing in a jrattern struck under 
James (1514-42) in 1525 (2nd coinage), (ii.) IVith 
the two-thirds and one-thiril rval, a silver coin of 
Scotland, the largest ever struck for that country, 
exce])t the sword-ilollar and the sixty-shilling ])ieces 
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of Janies II. and William III. It exhibits on obverse 
the crowned arms of Scotland, and on reverse a palm- 
tree and Dut Gloria Vires. Usually known as the 
Cruieksion dollar, from the eiToneous association of 
the palm with a yew' on the estate of Darnley in 
Renfi’ewshire, beneath which the Queen and himself 
usetl to sit. There are the dates 1565-66-67. 

S.R.I.A. —Sancti Romani Imperii Archidapifer. 

A..ff./.P.—Sancti Romani Imperii Princeps. 

St. Andreie, and the half- —A gold coin of Scotland, 
first struck under Robert II., 1371-90, and repre¬ 
senting, with the lion of the same reign, the earliest 
regular gold currency of that kingdom. There is the 
Long-cross and the Short-cross type, of which the 
latter is the rarer. Under James V. the two-third 
and one-half were coined in 1488. A pattern gold 
St. A ndrexo exists of the reign of James V. 

Saints' names on Anglo-Sadon coins—In the Anglo- 
Saxon series (.v.d. 905-40-42) occur pennies in silver 
with the names of St. Peter and St. Martin; of the 
fonner there is a division, either a halfpennv or a third 
of a penny. The St. IMartin money was struck at Lin¬ 
coln. (See Hawkins, 1887, pp. 99-102.) 

Sanctus Vultus —Tlie supposed head of Chi’ist on 
the mediaeval and later money of Lucca in Italy. It 
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is apparently nothing more than the principle observed 
oil the ancient Greek coinage of presenting deified 
resemblances of the temporal rulers. 

Sceatta —A silver coin of England, often amorphous, 
under the earlier Anglo-Saxon rulers, and a wortl of 
analogous origin to rouble, &c., from the Anglo-Saxon 
verb sceattan, to cut. The earliest seeuttcc occur nith 
Runic legends, and probably date from the sixth centurv. 
Some of the improved tvpes possess good portraits, and 
are of careful execution. Rut the original engravers 
of these pieces, who perhajis went to Roman models, 
ajipear to have been illiterate Scandinavian copyists, 
who understood no alphabet but their own. In certain 
cases the legends on the tsccattw may be Roman in¬ 
scriptions retrogi-ade, or, when Runic letters were not 
used, an abortive effort to transfer the Latin terms 
of the prototype to the die. ^Vhatever may be said 
of the illegibility of the British coinage, the seeuttu 
series is, to a large extent, not less obscure and 
enigmatical. 

Selmdemunz —IMoncv in the German series iuteiulecl 
for general currency tlu'oughout a dominion or federal 
union. 

Scotish Mints —The principal were : Roxbiu’gh, Ber¬ 
wick, Perth, Edinburgh, ..Vberdecn, Lanark, Stirling, 
and Glasgow. IMinor or occasional ]>laces of coinage 
were: Dunbar, Dundee, Forres, Inchaffrev, Inverness, 
Annan, Dumbarton, Linlithgow. 
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Scribe or I’oicn Clerk, Gr. Grammateufi — An 
officer whose name occasionally presents itself on the 
Greek money. (See Akerman’s ]Vum. Man., 1840, 
p. 23.) Comp. Neororas. 

Scripulum —A silyer weii^ht of 18 grains in ancient 
Roman computation, and originally a measure in 
counting seeds. It afterwartl acquired an artificial 
meaning in the Roman monetary system, and the term 
was applietl to the earliest gold ]:)iece = 20 sestertii, 
struck somewhere out of the city about n.c. 206. 

Sede vucante —A phrase which occurs on the money 
issued under the authority of the Senior Cardinal in 
the Papal series, and under that of the Chapter in the 
case of a bishop or archbishop during an interrcgnnm 
throughout Germany and the Netherlands. 

Sgant —The ty})e where a lion or other object is 
represented on a coin in a sitting attitude. 

Servu-s Chrlsti —The legend found on some of the 
latest money of the infamous Emperor Justinian II., 
711 A.D. 

Seatertium —1000 .sestertii; decies ^entertia, a million 
sestertii. 

Sestertius —A Roman brass coin of the republican 
epoch = 2i asses, or the fourth part of a denarius. 
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Shekel, icith the half' and the quarter —A silver coin 
of Judaea = four Tyrian drachrnai, with the legends in 
Samaritan characters, first stmck, so far as is known, 
about E.c. 143-137. These coins are of thick fabric, 
and have become, through finds, coiiiparativelv plenti¬ 
ful. There is also a half-shekel stinck over a Roman 
denarius of ordinarv module. Roth the Jewish shekel 
and the half-shekel are interesting in connection with 
the Scriptural incidents of the Betraval and the 
tribute-monev. 

Shilling- —(i.) A well-known English denomination, 
commencing with Henry \’II. in 1504, and existing 
down to the present time in a periodically modified 
form. The fii^st of the modern tyjie is that of 
Cromwell, 1658. The fii-st shilling (and sixpence) on 
which the appellation occurs are tho.se of 1831. (ii.) 

A silver coin of Scotland = a })enny English, first 
struck under James \'I., first coinage (1567), in the 
multiples of 30 (sword-dollar), and later on, fourth 
coinage (1581), of 16, 8, 4 and 2; fifth coinage, 40, 
30, 20, 10; seventh coinage, 50. After the Union, 
we find the 60, 30, 12, 6, 3, 2, 1, and half-shilling 
(1605). The higher values, especially the sixty-shilling 
of James II. and William III., are rare. The sixty¬ 
shilling piece was = five shillings English currency. 

Siege-moneij —The pieces struck either hv the in¬ 
habitants of the place besieged or hv the besiegers, or 
both. It constitutes an enormous series, of which even 
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the elaborate 'work of IM. le Colonel Maillet furnishes 
an imperfect view. A half gold real of Philip II. of 
Spain is countermarked with a lion, having been 
employed as money of necessity in 1573; and on the 
other hand Dutch pieces, either of ordinary or special 
series, occur stamped with an eagle for imperial use. 

Sighs —The twentieth of the gold Persian dark, and 
the hundredth part in weight of the silver minu of 
the same country and period. 

Sicily —Attention is due to its having copper money 
of Roger I. (1072-1103) with Rogerivs Comes anti 
Maria . Mater . Dili, of various types. It was a kind of 
inheritance from the Greeks. 

Sophist —A name found on money of Smyrna. Aker- 
inan {Nurn. Man., 1840, p. 25) states that it also occui’s 
on a coin of Cidyessus in Phrygia; but the reading on 
the latter seems to be Logictou. 

Sovereign —A gold coin lii-st struck 5th Henry ITI., 
and = two rials or nobles, or thirty shillings. It is 
usually known as the pound sovereign. The re\ erse is 
similar as regards the legend to the noble of Edward 
III. The obverse repi’esents the sovereign seated on 
his throne, and hence perhaps the alternative name. 
'Phe double rose typifies the union of the two Houses 
of York and Lancaster in Henry’s person. Henry 
also struck the double sovereign, or four - I'ial piece, 
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and Edward VI. the triple one. Hemy YIII. had the 
sovereign = twenty shillings (1542-43, thirty - fourth 
and thirty - fifth years), of a different type, and 
existing in several varieties; it has an older porti'ait, 
bearded. The earliest half-sovereigns of Edward \T. 
have the name of his father and his own hust. (Comp. 
Campen^ The three-pound piece or triple unit of 
Charles I., struck at Oxford (Juxon’s), 1643-44, in 
several varieties, may be regarded as a triple sovereign. 
A pattern is in the Hunterian Museum at Glasgow. 
The half-sovereign of 1821 was withdi-awn because it 
so closely resembled the sixpence, and the sixpence of 
1887 was withdrawn because it so closely resembled the 
half-sovereign. Yet in both cases the appeai-ance and 
weight are sufficiently different. Of the sovereign of 
Queen Victoria, 1837, in which the bust is smaller, 
there are four varieties; that of 1838 occurs without 
the roses, and with a knurled edge. TTiere is no half- 
sovei’eign of Mctoria prior to 1839. 


Species —A kind of currency, as distinguished from 
hanco and courant, established for commercial use in 
Germany, Denmark, &:c. 'Che principle was well known 
to the ancients, the Gi’ceks having probably borrowed 
it from the Lydians. 

Spilegroschen — Small silver coins, which seem to 
have been used in Saxony as far back as the sixteenth 
century by card-plavers. (Compare Hazlitt, “ Coins of 
Europe,” p. 235.) 
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Standard —(i.) In ancient Greek numismatic nomen¬ 
clature, the 'iveight to which at different times or in 
various localities the cuiTent mone}' was adjusted; 
it was a principle hon-owed from Africa and xVsia, 
which had their Phoenician, Persic, and Perso-Baln lonic 
standaixls. The oldest European one was the ^Eginetic, 
which was succeeded by the Eubdic or Attic, chiefly 
relevant to silver only, as Chalcis and the other 
cities of Euboea struck no gold; the Rhodian, &c., 
culminating in the Indian, which was followed in the 
later Bactrian and Parthian money, (ii.) A modern 
European princi[)le, to which the money of the prin¬ 
cipal states of that continent respectively conformed, 
namelv, Cologne, Tours, Paris, and London, to which 
may be added, although they are not specifically enu¬ 
merated, \’enice and Florence, if not Hungary, for 
sold weights. But there were also certain subsi- 
diary mediawal .systems, such as those of xVnjou, 
Poitou, &c., which enjoyed a similar reputation and 
credit. 

Stater, Stutera (standard)-—(i.) A gold coin intro¬ 
duced into IMacedon in the fourth century B.r., and 
subsequent! V diffused over the greater part of Greece, 
besides serving as the model for unskilful imitators in 
Western Europe. There were the double statei’, the 
half, and the quarter, the ^Macedonian coin being = 
twenty di-achniEe, or about twenty-three shillings Eng¬ 
lish money. (ii.) The silver tetradrachin, of same 
standard, is sometimes described as a stater. 
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Steplianopfwros —A tvpe of high-priest among the 
ancient Gi’eeks, who wore a crown, sometimes of gokl, 
in the public processions, and had his name inscribed 
on certain coins of Lyilia, &c. Tlie office was cajjable 
of being held with tliat of archon. 

Sttjca (from the Teutonic stiik, piece)—A Northum¬ 
brian coinao-e extending from the seventh to the ninth 
century, and of a uniform fabric but of uncertain 
standard, the usual proportion being about 70 per cent, 
of copper, 20 of zinc, 10 of silvci', and some fractional 
ingredients of gold, lead, and tin. Tlie ntjjcas of 
many reigns are tolerably common owing to modern 
finds, but others are extremely rare—that is to say. the 
survival in actual currency ^\as very small, and the 
abundance in certain cases is due to tnm-urc trove. 
The stijcas of Ecgfrith (670-68-5) were, for example, 
unknown prior to the Heworth hnd, 1818, and those 
of Heerdulf (794 -806) till the Hexham one, 1883. A 
supposed unicpie one of Osred II., 789-90, occurs in 
the Montagu Catalogue, Part I., No. 384. 

Suh, M'iirtemberg—One of the mints of the Dukes 
of Wurteinberg. 

Surcharged —An additional (juarter laid on an escut¬ 
cheon, generally in the centre, to denote the connection 
of a coinage with a special district or dynasty. 

Su.skln and Dodkin —The Galley halfpence offered 
in payment at the Galley Quay, as mentioneil under 
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Galley halfpence, supra. The foreign merchants had 
their residence or settlement in IVIincheon or Mincing 
Lane. But the Galley-men were billeted in a quadrant 
called Galley Row, between Hart Lane and Church 
Lane. Suslcin may be a coiTuption of zeskin. (Comp. 
Dod and Dodkin, supyra.) 

Sieord-and-sceptre piece, zeith the half -—A gold coin 
of James VI. of Scotland, so called from those two 
emblems on the obverse, 1601-4. The issues of 1603-4 
are rare, especially the latter. 

Symbol —A mark or object significant of an attribute 
or of the possessor of one, as the fulmen of Zeus, the 
club of Herakles, the trident of Poseidon, ike. Some of 
these are of evident import, while others are more or 
less recondite and subject to hypothetical solutions. 
It seems probable that the commonly accepted and 
favourite theory imputing the portraiture on Greek 
money will undergo modification, as many of the heads 
are clearly realistic. We also meet with instances 
where a mark, such as a wheel or some other object, 
occui-s to denote value, like the rose on the Elizabethan 
sixpence; the ear of corn, the bunch of grapes, the 
cornucopia, the Pegasos, the free horse, the horse with 
a loose rein, the man-headed bull, the crab, the eagle, 
the torch, the double flute. 

T. h. c., tres-bien conserve —An expression very often 
found in foreign numismatic catalogues. 
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Theohgos —The interpreter of the sacred rites held 
by the Gi’eeks in honour of the gods. 


Tooled —A condition incidental to many coins, chiefly 
silver and copper, the surface of which has been re¬ 
touched with a graver or other sharp-pointed implement 
in order to produce the appearance of brilliant freshness. 
A large number of valuable pieces have been spoiled in 
this manner. Fr. Cisele. 

Toiich-piecc —A coin in gold or silver of the St. 
Michael and Dragon tN'pe, more frequently the former, 
worn by persons who had been touched by the sove¬ 
reign for the king’s evil or scrofula. Dr. Johnson used 
to wear, or at least possess, a gold touch-piece which 
had been presented to him as a boy by Queen 
Anne. 

Tournols —The standard of Tours, one of the two bv 
which the medimval inonev of France was chieflv regu¬ 
lated. AVe have the gros, denier, and maille tournoh- in 
the earlier currenev, and the Hard, double, and denier 
tournols in copper in that of the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries. We are afraid that the theorv of the 
Oriental parentage of the gros tournois of Louis IX., 
first struck very late in his prolonged reign, must be 
considered more than dubious, as a comparative exami¬ 
nation of the French coinage of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries shews in a rudimentary and \ariant 
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form the so-called chatel on the gros, while the double 
circle already occurs on Italian coins of the tenth 
century. 

Tressure —The ornamental enclosure containing the 
type, found on many coins, especially gold, in the 
French, Anglo-Gallic, anti English series. The trcssurc 
yaries in the number of arcJi or lahc-s, according to 
circumstances. 

Tridrachm —(i.) An ancient Greek denomination; 
comp. Drachma, (ii.) A three-tlrachma piece in the 
Roman consular .series, otherwi.se known as a cjuadri- 
gata.9. 

Trouvaille — A find of coins, either in the open 
ground or in yessels, or in .secret or disu.sed portions 
of ancient buildings. Excayations for ])ublic works 
or archa?ological research have proved the two most 
fruitful sources of addition to our knowledge of the 
cun-encies of all ages. The most important finds in 
England have been tho.se in Jersey, 1820, of Gaulish 
money mixed up with some British and with Roman 
denarii, &c.; at Hexham in 1833 of Northumbrian 
stycas, &c.; at Beaworth, in Hampshire, in 183T, of 
pennies of A\311iam I.; and at Cueixlale in 1840 of a 
most remarkable and extensive variety of Analo-Saxon 
and Carolingian coins, ingots, &c. But numlierless 
other minor discoveries of small jiarcels or isolated 

pieces have tended in that country as well as abroail, 
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where the process still continues, to revolutionise the 
state of knowledge and necessitate the rewriting of our 
earlv numismatic annals. 

Turner and half-turner —A copper coin of Scotland 
under James I. of Great Britain (1611), equal to two¬ 
pence and a penny Scots respectively. (See “ Diary of 
Mr. John Lamont of Newton,” 1830, j). 165.) It was 
continued under Charles I. and II. 

Turney —A species of “ black moneycurrent in 
Ireland in 1339, and imitatetl from the tournots coinage 
of France. Some other description of l)lack )uoney was 
in circulation at Dover in 1341. This was simply 
the zieaarte of the Low Countries jilated to pass as 
silver. 

Type —Tdie pattern engraved on a die or a pair of 
dies, and impressed on either side of a coin. It is an 
inclusive term, and comprehends all the mhiuthc which 
are apt to distinguish one issue from another, although 
a general resemblance between two or more pieces pre¬ 
senting subordinate variations mav be sufficient to 
constitute and establish identity of type. Again, from 
the imperfect processes of striking, no ta o ancient coins 
precisely coiTespond. 

Unicorn, icith the haJf-unhorn —A gold denomina¬ 
tion of Scotland, which fii-st aj)pearcd in the thirtl 
coinage of James III. (1486). It was continued uiHler 
James I\"., and perhaps James V. 4'he la.^t does not 
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seem to have struck the half. The pieces marked with 
a cincjuefoil are attributed to his reign. 

Uniface —A coin stinck on one side only, and in the 
modern European series ordinarily money of necessity. 
But it is also a characteristic of some of tlie money of 
the ancient Greeks, alike on the archaic statei-s of Lamp- 
sacus, &c., on those of the thin incuse fabric of ileta- 
pontum, ike., and on the Grmco-Italian currency of 
Etruria. 

U?ut — A gold coin of James M. of Scotland and I. 
of Great Britain (1605-10), and of Charles I. (1625-37). 
ITie latter (1625) was engTaved by Briot. The last 
coinage (1637) added the half, cpiarter, and the eighth 
unit, of which the lowest division is extremely rare. 

Venue ilk —Silver-gilt. 

Victoriatufi —The two-tliirds of the silver denariiis, a 
type introduced into Rome in or about n.c. 228, and 
virtually abolished about r.c. 100, and representing on 
the obverse a head of Jupitei’, and on the other \ ictorv 
crowning a trophy. There are the vktoriatus, hnJf- 
vktoriatus, marked in some examples S. for semis, and 
the double vktoriedus. The last is verv rare. The 
vktoriatus also occurs in the Romano-Iberian coinage, 
third century b.c. (See Stevenson, p. 875.) 

Vierlunder —A Low-Country coin cuiTent under 
treaty in four tlistricts, cities, or towns. 
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Vis-d-vis type —seen on the nioiiev of Philip and 
iVIarv of England—inav be considered as having, with 
the earlv inonev of Spain, a common Gothic origin ; 
but the idea and germ are, of course, Greek. It also 
occurs on some of the earlv German monev', on that 
of the Low Countries under Spanish s^vav, and on a 
frunceacone of the modern kingdom of Etruria, 1807. 

Weight —A principle in monetarv computation which 
enjoved a universal acceptance and recognition ])rior to 
the establishment of stamlards, of which the ancient 
Greeks had several, chietly borrowed from the East. 
In the niediteval period all large business transactions 
were conducted on this basis, and down to the eight¬ 
eenth century Sweden had a currency in copper which 
})ractically amounted to a system of exchanging weight 
for weight. 

Weights —IVIetallic standards which ap])ear to have 
been produced and preserved from time to time for 
the purpose of testing and verifying the current money. 
Numerous specimens exist in all metals, including some 
in the Anglo-Gallic series. (See Ileatl, Hist. Xuin., 
xxiv., and Hazlitt, “ Coinage of Europe,'’ p. till.) 
Some of the nomenclatui'c of ancient coins, and manv 
of the terms applied to the more modern, refer to the 
original import of w eight, as drachma, libra, lira, peseta, 
oneia, &c. (Comp. Marie, Money of account.) 

WildemannsgulJen or thidcr —The gulden or thaler 
with the wiki man tvpe, originating perha])s in Saxonv 
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or Brunswick, and imitated in other parts of Germany 
and ill Gelderland. The varieties are the hco wild men 
and the wild man and woman. This idea is traceable 
hack to a very ancient period, and has acquired heraldic 
importance. There is a thaler of 155T of Brmiswick- 
Liineburg with the shield held bv the wild man, and 
enclosed by the collar of the Golden Fleece. 

Wire-ynoiu'tf —"^nie Maundy money of 1792, so termed 
from the form of the numerals of value. 
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With an atlas of plates. 

Very useful for the classification and for the lists of 
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productions. 

Burns, Edward. The Coinage of Scotland Illustrated 
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4to. Edinburgh, 1887. Three vols. Plates. 

Carox, E. Monnaies Feodales Fran^aises. 8vo. Paris, 
1882-84. Plates. 

CiiAUDOTR (Baron de). Apercu sur les Monnaies russes et 
les Monnaies etrangeres qui ont eu Cours en Russie 
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Svo. St. Petersbourg, 183G. Two vols. and one of 
plates. 
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in Tavole Sinottiche. 4to. Fermo, 1848. 

Clerk, ^Major-General. Catalogue of the Coins of the 
Aolia;an League. Royal Svo. London, 1895. Plates. 

Cochrane-Patrick, R. W. Records of the Coinage of 
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Edinburgh, 1876. Plates. 

Cohen, Henry. Description Historique des Monnaies 
frappii-es sous I’Empire Remain communement appellees 
iSIedailles Imperiales. Svo. Paris et Londres, 1880- 
92. Eight vols. Woodcuts. 

Duchalais. Adolphe. Description des Medailles Gauloises 
faisant partie des Collections de la Bibliotheque 
Royale. Svo. Paris, 1846. Plates. 

De Voogt, W. J. Bijdragen tot de Numismatick van 
Gelderland. Svo and 4to. Arnhem, 1867-74. Three 
parts. 
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Louvain. 4to. Anvens, 1894. Plates. 
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Evans, Sie John. The Coins of the Ancient Britons. 
8vo. 1864. Supplement, 8vo, 1890. riafes hi/ 
FairhoU. 

Fernandes, Manuel Bernardo Lopes. Memoi-ia J.as 
Moedas Correntes em Portugal. 4to. 1856. 
Plates. 

Fqrse, Edouard Henri. ^lemoires Humismatiques de 
I'Ordre Souverain de Saint Jean de Jerusalem. Imp. 
8vo. Rome, 1885. Plates. 

Greenwell, W. Electrum Coinage of Cyzicus. 8vo. 
Paris et Lomh-es, 1887. 

Grote, H. liluntzstudien [Neunter Band : Stammta- 
feln]. 8vo. Leipsic, 1877. 

A very valuable work for the li.sts of sovereigns and 
the lines and branches of foreign houses; the informa¬ 
tion which we find ready to our hand here would 
otherwise entail enoi'mous research. 

Grueber. H. a. a Find of Anglo-Sason Coins. 8vo. 
1894. Plates. 

One of the most important and curious modern 
discoveries of the kind. 

Grueber, Herbert A., and Keary, C. F. Catalogue of 
the English Coins in the British IMuseum to the 
Herman Conque.st. 8vo. London, 1887-9o. Two 
vols. Aiiiofijpe plates. 

Attention may also be advantageously drawn to 
the extremely important sectional Accounts published 
for the Trustees of the British Museum of the 
National Collection of Ancient Greek Coins, &c., 
under the editorial care of the staff of the Medal 
and Coin Department. 

Guecchi, Francesco ed Ercole. Le IMonete di Milano 
da Carlo jSIagno a Vittorio Emanuele II., Descritte 
ed Illustrate. 4to. Milano, 1884. Plates. 

With a preface by Bern.ardino Biondelli. 
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Haller, A. Schweizeriehe Miinz- und Medaillen-Kabinet. 
8vo. Berne, 1780-81. 

A new edition by Paul Charles Stroehlin, President 
of the Swiss Numismatic Society, is in prepara¬ 
tion. 

Hawkins, Edward. Description of the Anglo-Gallic Coins 
in the British Museum. 4to. 1826. Plates. 

——• The Silver Coins of England, Arranged and De¬ 
scribed, with Remarks on British Money previous 
to the Saxon Dynasties. Third edition, with altera¬ 
tions and additions by R. LL Kenyon. 8vo. London, 
1887. Plates. 

The illustrations to this, as well as to Kenyon’s 
Gold Coins, are mo.st unsatisfactory and dis¬ 
creditable. 

Hazlitt, W. Carew. Coinage of the European Conti¬ 
nent, with an Introduction and Catalogues of Mints, 
Denominations, and Eulers, &a 8vo. 1893. 250 

illustrations. 

Head, Barclay V. Historia Numorum : A Manual of 
Greek Numismatics. Royal 8vo. 1887. Plates. 

The author refers us for further information to the 
monograph by Professor Gardner, and to the works 
of foreign writers on the same subject. 

Heiss, ALofss. Descripcion General de las Monedas 
Hispano-Oristianas desde la Invasion de las Arabes. 
4to. Madrid, 1865. Plates. 

- Description Generale des Monnaies Antiques de 

I'E-spagne. 4to. Paris, 1870. Plates. 

- Description Generale des ilonnaies des Rois 

^Visigothes d’Espagne. 4to. Paris, 1872. Plates. 

Henfrey, Henry William. Numismata C'romwelliana; 
or, the Medallic History of Oliver Cromwell. 4to. 
1877. Plates. 

- A Guide to the Study of English Coins. New and 
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revised edition hy C. F. Keary, M.A., F.S.A. Small 
8 VO. 1885. Woodcuts. 

Very imperfect. The illustrations are extremely 
poor. 

Hoffmann, H. Les Monnaies Eoyales de France depuis 
Hugues Capet jusqu’a Louis XVI. Ito. Paris, 

1878. 

Hu-Mphrets, H. Noel. The Coin - Collector’s Manual. 
1891. Small Svo. Two vols. Illustrations. 

The “illustrations” have been described as a mere 
collection of caricatures, and most of the letterpress is 
obsolete, all but the title-pages being the stereotyped 
sheets of a book printed about 1850. Half a century 
tells seriously even on the best essays or efforts in a 
progressive science. 

Jennee, Ed. Die Miinzen der Schweiz. Svo. Berne, 

1879. 

Kenvon, Robert Lloyd. The Gold Coins of England, 
Arranged and Described • being a Sequel to iMr. 
Hawkins’ Silver Coins of England. Svo. London, 
1884. Plates. 

Lade, Auguste. Le Tresor de Pas-de-l’Echelle: Contri¬ 
bution ii I’Histoire 3Ionetaire de I’Eveche de Geneve. 
Ito. Geneve, 1895. Plates. 

-Corpus Numorum Sabaudiie. 

It is understood that this work is awaiting, prior to 
its appearance, some additional information. 

Lindsay, John. A View of the Coinage of Ireland, from 
the Invasion of the Danes to the Reign of George IV. 
Ito. Cork, 1839. Plates. 

- A View of the Coinage of the Heptarchy. Ito. 

Cork, 1812. Plates. 

Mailliet, Puosper. Catalogue Descriptif des 5[onnaies 
Obsidionales et de Xecessite, avec Atlas. Ito and Svo. 
Bruxelle.s, 1808-70. Two vols. Plates. 
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Mayr, Albert. Die antiken Miinzen der Inseln Malta, 
Gozo und Pantelleria. 8vo. Miinchen, 1893-94. 
Plates and prices. 

Meyer, Adolph. Catalog der Miinzen und Medaillen. 
Two parts. Frankfurt-am-Main, 1894-95. Royal 8vo. 
Plates and Pri'-es. 

Compiled by the expert Adolph Hess. 

Moxtagu, Hymax. The Copper, Tin, and Bronze Coinage 
and Patterns for Coins of England. 2nd edition, 
with Alterations and Additions. 8vo. 1893. Wood- 
cuts. 

Moxtexuoto. Die Siebenbiirgisehen Miinzen, Beschrieben 
von A. Hess. 8vo. Frankfurt-am-Main. 1886. 
Plates. 

The Count of Montenuovo also collected coins in 
the Servian and other series. 

Muret, Erxest. Catalogue des Monnaies Gauloises de 
la Bibliotheque Nationale, publie par A. Chabouillet. 
4to. Paris, 1889. With an atlas of plates. 

NEUM.rxx, Josef. Beschreibung der bekannesten Kupfer- 
miinzen. 8vo. 18-58-72. Six vols. Plates. 
Numismatic Chronicle and Journal of the Numismatic 
Society. 8vo. London, 1839-9.5. Three series. 

Fifty-four vols. Plates awl Kondnds. 

Papadopoli, Nicolo. Monete Italiane Inedite della Rac- 
colta Papadopoli. Four parts. Large Svo. 1893. 
Woodcats. 

- Le Monete di Venezia Descritte ed Illustrate. Cogli 

disegni di C. Kunz. 4to. A^enezia, 1893. 

Count Papadopoli has produced a series of very 
valuable pamphlets illustrative of the same subject, 
and of ancient Italian coinages, between 1882 and the 
pre.sent time. 

PoEY D’Ataxt, Faustix. Monnaies Feodales de France. 
4to. Paris, 185S-C2. Three vols. Plates. 
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PoNTOx d’Amecouet, Le Vicomte de. Monnaies d’Or 
Romaines et Byzantines. Imperial 8vo. Parisj 1887. 
Tliirty-seren phdes. 

The most complete assemblage of Roman gold ever 
formed down to this date. 

- Description Generale des Monnaies Merovingiennes, 

par Oi'dre Alphabetique des Ateliers. 8vo. Macon, 
1892-95. Five vols. Woodnits. 

Published from the MSS. collections of the author 
by A. de Belfort. 

Poole, R. S. Descriptive Catalogue of Swiss Coins in 
the South Kensington Museum, bequeathed by the 
Reverend Chauncy Hare Townshend. Royal 8vo. 
London, 1878. 

Peomis, DoxrEXico. Monete dei Reali di Savoia, -Ito. 
Turin, 1841. Two vols. Plates. 

The same writer has produced several other works 
relative to the numismatic history of Savoy and Pied¬ 
mont. See Eollin and Feuardent’s Catalogue, 1893, 
p. 73. 

Proc, Maurice. Les Monnaies Merovingiennes de la 
Bibliothcque Kationale. Royal 8vo. Paris, 1892. 
Plates. 

Reiiim-4.xx, Justitzrath, of Hanover. Mrinzen- und 
Medaillen - Cabinet. 8vo. Frankfurt, 1891 - 92. 
Plates. 

Remedi, Angelo, di Sarz.ana. Catalogo delle IMonete 
Romans Consolari ed Imperiali, e delle Medaglie com¬ 
ponent! la Collezione del Signor Marchese Commenda- 
tore Angelo Remedi. 8vo. Milano, 1884. Plates. 
With the prices, 8vo, 1895. 

Rich in mediseval coins. 

Revue Beige de Xumismatique. 8vo. Bruxelles, 1843-95. 

Revue Xumismatique Francaise. Three series. 8vo. 
Paris, 183G-95. 
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Robert. Description de la Collection de M. P.-Charles 
Robert; Pays-Bas et Nord de la France, Eveches de 
Metz, Ton], et A^erdun, Lorraine et Barrois, Luxem¬ 
bourg, Alsace, Treves, Cologne, Mayence, ... 8vo, 
Paris, 1886. Plates. 

Robertson, J. D. A Handbook to the Coinage of Scot¬ 
land, in Gold, Silver, Billon, and Copper, from Alex¬ 
ander I. to Anne. 4to. 1878. Frontispiece and 
lonodcuts. 

Rollin’ et Feuardent, MM. Catalogue des Livres qui 
se trouvent a la Librairie Numismatique de MM. 
Rollin et Feuardent. Small 8vo. Paris, 1893. 

This catalogue will be found useful for reference to 
many numismatic publications, for which space cannot 
be given here. 

Rosa, Alejandro. Estudios Numismaticos Aclamaciones 
de los Monarcas Catolicos en el Nuevo Mundo. 
Buenos Ayres, 1895. Imperial 4to. Engravings. 

With an introduction by Dr. Angel Justiniano 
Carranza. The same writer produced the Monetario 
Americano. 1892. 

Rossi, C.av. Giancarlo, di Roma. Catalogo delle Alonete 
Italiane Medioevali e Moderne, componente la Col- 
lezione del Cav. Cliancarlo Rossi. 8vo. Roma, ISSO. 
Plates. With the prices realised at auction. 

A’ery rich in early Papal money. 

- Collezione di Monete Italiane Medioevali e Aloderni, 

Ordinata e Descritta da Arturo Bignami Roma, 
1895. Royal 8vo. Pla'es. 

Rl’ding, Rev. Rogers. Annals of the Coinage of Great 
Britain and its Dependencies. 3rd edition. 4to. 
London, 1840. Three vols. Plates. 

S-VB.vriER, J. Description Generale des Monnaies By¬ 
zantines. 8vo. Paris et Londres, 1862. 2 vols. 

Plates. 
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Sambox, M. Eecherches sur les Anciennes !Monnaies de 
ritalie Meridionale. 4to. Naples, 1863. 

- Recherches sur les Monnaies de la Presqu’ He 

Italie, depuis leur oiigine jusqu’a la bataille d’Ac- 
tium. Folio. Naples, 1870. F/ate<. 

Saulct, F. de. Eecherches sur les Monnaies des Dues 
hereditaires de Lorraine. 8vo. iletz, 1841. 

-Observations Numismatiques. 8vo. Metz, 1831. 

Plates. 

This is merely the earlie.st of a series of valuablu 
numismatic publications by the same writer, a li.st and 
account of which may be found in Rollin and Feuar- 
dent’s Catalogue, 1893, p. 83-8G. 

ScHLUJiBERGER, G. Numismatique de I'Orient Latin. 
4to. Paris, 1878-82. 

ScncLMAX, J., of Amersfoort. Seiie.s of De.scriptivo 
Catalogues of European and other Coins, Nos. 1-30, 
1880-95, and Bulletin Numismatique, 1893-91, 
Nos. 1-3. 

Pull of valuable and interesting information. 

ScnuLTiiESs. Miinz- u. Medaillen-Sammlung. 8vo. Dres¬ 
den, 1868. 2 vols. Plates. 

Schweitzer, Federico. Serie delle 5Ionete e Medaglie 
d’Aquileja e di Venezia, 4to. Trieste, l.'‘4S_52. Two 
vols. Plates. 

Sereere, C. a. Notice sur le Cabinet de S. A. le 
Prince de Ligne. 2me edition. 8vo. Gand, 1880. 

M. Serrure and M. Raymond Senure have dis¬ 
tinguished themselves by other numismatic works 
and researches illustrative of the coinages of Franco 
and Belgium. 

Serrure, E., and A. Excel. Traitc de Numismatique au 
Moyen Age, tomes i. et ii. i^vo. Paris, IsOl-O-'l. 
Engraviruji. 

A third volume is understood to be in preparation. 
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Smith, A. M. Illustrated Cyclopiedia of the Gold and 
Silver Coins of the World. Large 8vo. Philadelphia, 

1886. Numerous engravings. 

Smith, William. Dictionary of Greek and Roman Anti¬ 
quities. 2nd edition, improved and enlarged. Royal 
8 VO. 1856. Woodcuts. 

Useful for the terminology of adjuncts to coins. 
SouTZO, iliCHEL C. Introduction a I’Etude des Monnaies 
de I’ltalie Antique. Premiere partie. 8vo. Paris, 

1887. 

Valuable for the metrology, mint-marks, symbols, 
and classification. 

Spisk & SoK. Catalogue of a Collection of iSIilled 
English Coins, dating from the Reign of George I. to 
that of Her Present Majesty, and including Patterns 
and Proofs, formed by H. Montagu, Esq., F.S.A. 
4to. 1890. 

-Numismatic Circular, 1892-95. 

This monthly periodical contains useful information 
and descriptive notices of coins, both ancient and 
modern. 

Stevenson, Seth William. Dictionary of Roman Coins, 
Republican and Imperial. Edited by 0. Roach Smith 
and Frederic W. Madden. Royal 8vo. 1889. Woud- 
cuU, 

Streber, Franz. Hennebergische und hessische Miinzen 
aus der zweiten Hiilfte des vierzeynten .Jahrhundert. 
4to. riates. 

-Die iiltisten Miinzen der Grafen von Wertheim. 

4to. Mtinchen, 1856. 

The same writer produced several other monographs 
as contributions to German numismatic Societies’ Tran.s- 
actions, and separately. 

Teixeira ue Auagao, a. C. Description des Monnaies et 
Medailles de I’Histoire Portugaise. 8vo. Paris, 1807. 
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Teixeira de Aeagao, A. C. Descripgao geral des ^Moedas 
de Portugal. Svo. Lisbon, 1>S74-S0. Three vols. 

Thohsex, Christian Jurgessex. Description des Mon- 
naies du Moyen Age. Svo. Copenhagen, 1873-76. 
Three vols. 

Thorburx, Coloxel W. Stewart. Guide to the Coins of 
Great Britain and Ireland, in Gold, Silver, and Copper, 
from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. M'ith 
their Value. 2nd edition. Svo. London, 1888. 
Plates. 

Vax der Cnijs, P. O. De Munten der Voormalige 
Graven en Hertogen van Geklerland. 4to. Haarlem, 
1852-53. Plates. 

The same writer produced other esteemed mono¬ 
graphs on the money of Overijssel, Friesland, Holland, 
Ac., 1853-66. 

Verkade, P. Muntboeh. 4to. Schiedam, 1848. Plates. 

A valuable account of the coins struck in the Low- 
Countries from the Pacification of Client in 1576. 

Weyl, Adolph. Die Jules Fonrobert’sche Sammlung 
iiberseeischer Miinzen und Medaillen. 8vo. Beilin 
and Paris, 1878. Three parts. 

WiXGATE, James. Illustrations of the Coinage of Scot¬ 
land. 4to. Glasgow, 1868. Plates. 

Z.AY, E. Histoire iMonecaire cles Colonies Francaises. Svo. 
Paris, 1892. 

Zeitschrift fur Xumismatik. Svo. Berlin, 1873-9-5. 
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PLATE I. 

1. Persia. —Gold daric, 4tli c. li.C. 

2. Hellespont (Lampsacus). Gold oblong stater, usual type. 

6tli or 5tli c. B.C. 

3. Silver coin of Bccotia, 6th or 5th c. B.c. 

4. Silver coin of Angina, 5th c. B.c. 

5. Billon coin of ilitylene in Le.sho.«, 4th c, b.c. 

6. Silver tetradraehm of Athens, archaic style, 5th c. B.c. 

7. Hemiekton of same, 4th c. b.c. Gold. 

8. Ekta or liecta of Cyzicus in ilysia, 4th c. b.c. Electrum. 

9. One-third silver incuse stater of Melapontum in Lucania, 

5th or 4th c. B.c. 

10. Gold stater of Philip of Macedon, 4th c. b.c. 

11. Silver didrachm of Syracuse, 4th c. n.c. 

12. Silver tetradraehm of Philistis, wife of Hieron, King of 

Syracuse, 3rd c. b.c. 

13. Hemidrachma of Argolis, 5th c. b.c. Sih er. 

14. Silver drachma of Laris.sa, in Thessaly, 4th c. B.c, 

15. Silver drac.hma of Ephesius, in Ionia, 3rd c. b.c. 

16. Silver tetradraehm of Alexander -Egu-s, son of Ali;x.indcr 

the Great by Roxana. 

17. Bronze coin of Arcadia, 4th c. b.c. 

PLATE II. 

18. Silver tetradraehm of Macedon, under Roman rule, witls a 

supposed head of Alexander the Great on obverse. 

19. Silver stater of Locri Opuntii, 4th c. b.c. 

20. Gold octadrachin of Egypt, with veiled head of Arsinoe. 

Theta issue. 

21. Bronze coin with veiled bust of the celebrated Cleojiatra. 

22. Bronze coin of Cnos.sus in Crete, shewing the Miiwtaur and 

the Lahijriritb, 3rd e. B.C. 
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23. Silver tetradrachm of Antioclius IV. Epiplianes, King of 

Syria (b.c. 175-164). 

24. Silver tetradrachm of Arsaces XIII., King of Partliia. 

25. Silver drachma of Arsaces VI., King of Parthia. 

26. Silver drachma of Menander, King of Bactria. 

27. Gold stater of Carthage, 3rd or 4th c. b.c. 

28. Jewish half-shekel (Samaritan in.scriptions). 

PLATE III. 

29. Romano-Campaiiian gold coin = 20 sestertii, .struck about 

B.c. 206. 

30. Consular denarius, with portrait of Pompey the Great. 

31. Consular denarius of the Junia Gens. 

32. Consular denarius, with portraits of C. Servilius Ahala and L. 

Brutus. Struck by Marcus Brutus, one of the assassins 
of Cee.sar. 

33. Aureus of the Vibia Gens. 

34. Quinarius of the Antonia Gens, with veiled head of Marcus 

Antonins. 

35. Consular demrius with head of Julius Ca'sar. 

36. Roman brass or copper sextans or piiece of two uncife, later 

period. Perhaps struck in Southern Italy. 

37. Brass or copper coin struck abroad by Augustus on the 

death of his uncle, with portraits of both. 

38. Roman Consular denarins, with head of Augustus (Mescinia 

Gens). 

39. Silver tridrachin (= three Roman denarii), struck at 

Antioch, with head of Augustus. Earlier period. 

40. Aureus of the Emperor Claudiii-^. 

41. First bra^s coin of the same. 


PLATE IV. 

42. Second brass com of the Emperor Hadrian. 

43. Second brass coin of the Emperor Titus. 

44. Second brass coin of the Emperor Antoninu.^ Pius. Bri¬ 

tannia tiipe. 
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45. First brass coin of tlie Emperor Marcus Aurelius. Cun^e- 

cratio type. 

46. First bra.ss coin of the Empress Crispina, wife of Yerus. 

47. Consecratio type of the Empress Mariniana. 

48. Third brass coin of the Empress Helena, mother of Con¬ 

stantine the Great. 

49-50. Byzantine ser.es. —Gold soUdi of Constans II., with Con¬ 
stantine Pogonatus, Heraclius, and Tiberius, and of 
Leo III. The obverses and reverses have been inad¬ 
vertently disarranged. 

PLATE V. 

51. Silver prager-gro.schen of Wenceslas II., King of Bohemia 

(1278-1305). 

52. Gold florin struck at Liegnitz, in Prussian Silesia, with the 

title of Wenceslas II., King of Bohemia and Poland, 
a.s Duke of Prussia. 

53. Silver thaler of Berne, Switzerland, 1494. 

54. Schauthaler of Maximilian I. of Austria, 1516. 

55. Testone of Antoine, Duke of Lorraine, 1537. 

56. Thaler of CTiarles III., Duke of Lorraine, 1603. 

57. Liard of Maria Theresa, struck for the Austrian Nether¬ 

lands, 1745. Copper. 

PLATE VI. 

58. Gold ducat of Johann von Zapoly, titular King of Hungary, 

1531. The earliest TranssyIranian coin yet described. 

59. Silver thaler of Achatius Barcsai, Prince of Transsylvania, 

1659. 

GO. Silver thaler klipin; of Enno III., Count of East Friesland, 
1616. 

61. Thaler of Gu.stavus Adolphu-s, King of Sweden, 1632. 

62. Gold ducat of Friedrich Wilhelm, Mai graf of Brandenburg 

(afterward first King of Prussia), struck for Hindostau, 
1694. 

63. Gold ducat struck by the Municipality of Berlin in honour 

of the .iccc'sion of Frederic the Gieat, 174U. 



DESCRIPTION OF PLATES 


C4. Silver coin of Nlirnberg, 1773, with a view of tlie city. 

65. Double gold ducat, with the portraits of Philip II. of Spain 

and his third wife, and his title as Count of Zeeland. 

66. Gold ducat of Louis Napoleon, King of Holland, 1809. 


PLATE Vll. 

67. Silver thaler of Christina, Queen of Sweden, 1042, struck 

for Pomerania. 

68. Silver obnlo or ilenaretto of Philip of Suabia, 1208, ".truck 

for Parma. 

69. Gold ducat of the Florentine Republic, 13th c. 

70. Orosso (silver) of the Roman Republic, lUh to 13th c. 

71. Gold zecchino of Pope Innocent VII1. 

72. Gold zecchino, Bede Vacante, 1700. 

73. Grosso of Alfonso I., Duke of Fenara, 1502-34. 

74. Silver testone of Louis XII. of France, as Duke of Milan. 

75. Silver grossone or laezzo-scodo of Florence, .'tiuck in 1530 

under the Standard-bearer, Ni'-olo Guicciardini, a- 
money of necessity. 

76. Copper f/ru no of Malta, 178.1 


PL.VTE VIII. 

77. Piastro di argento of Ferdinando 1. Medici, 1587. Fir>t 

issue, e.xhibiting the Duke in his Cardinal’."" drc-.. 

78. Seiido di argento of Pope Clement X., 1672. 

79. Small silver coin of Pope Innocent XII., 1699. 

80. Seu to di argento of the Re[)ublic of Lucca, 17.74, e.'ihibiting 

the legend of St. ilartin and the Beggar. 

81. Gold twenty-L're piece of Murat, King of the Two Sicilies 

1813. 

82. Copper two-Grn?si of Ferdinand II., Kingof.thf TwoSicilii-- 

{Bomba), 1842. 

83. Five-.5o/di in copper of Vittorio Ainadeo III., King of Sar¬ 

dinia, 1794. 

84 Copper iowv-dcitari of Ilonorato III., Prince of .Monaco, 1733. 
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PLATE IX. 

85. Silver osella of Alvigi Mocenigo, Doge of Venice, 1763- 

1779. 

86. Sixty-fornm' in copper, struck by Venice for Canclia under 

the Doge Gio. Cornaro, about 1632. 

87. Gold dinhero struck by Alfonso VIII., King of Castile 

(1158-1214), with Arabic characters. 

88. Real of Jaine.s III., King of Majorca, 1324-43. Silver. 

89. Real of Henry IV., King of Castile and Leon, 1454-75. 

90. Peso of Philip II. of Spain, struck at Potosi for Spanish 

America. 

91. Rufda with the jugate busts of Maria I. and Pedro III. 

of Portugal, struck at and for Goa, 1783. 

92. IIundrcd-r«is piece of Maria II. of Portugal, 1853. 

93. Gold dirhem of Haroun-el-Reschid, Caliph of Bagdad, 9th 

c. A D. 

Interesting in connection with the Arabian Nights. 

94. Gold muhur of Akbar, Emperor of Hindostan, 1558-1605. 


PLATE X. 

95. Silver drachma, struck at Marseilles by Phoenician settlers, 

5th c. B.c. 

96. Billon denier of Pepin I., King of Aquitaine, 814-839. 

97. Billon denier of Lothair, Enijieror of Germany, struck at 

Chalons-.sur-Sa6ne, 9th c. 

98. Gros tournois of Louis IX. of France (about 1250). 

99. Masse d’or of Philippe IV. of France, 1285-1314. 

100. Billon obole of Edward II. or III. of England, struck for 

Aquitaine. 

101. Anglo-Gallic Leopard d’or of Edward III. of England, struck 

for Aquitaine at Poictiers. 

102. - Hardit d’or of Richard II. (1377-99). 

103. - Aiigeht d’or of Henry VI. 

104. D'.tni-loais d’or i)l Louis XIV. of France, 1045, 



DESCRIPTION OF PLATES 


105. Louis (Lor of Louis XV., 1717. 

106. Louis (For of Louis XVI., 1774. 

107. Twenty-four livres in gold of First French Eepublic, 

1793. 

108. Forty francs in gold of Bonaparte as First Consul, I’an 12. 


PLATE XL 

109. Britain. —Gold stater of Verica. 

110. Silver halfpenny of Eadmund, King of Ea.st Anglia. 

111. Silver penny of Alfred the Great, 26 grs. The Murchrsun 

example. 

112. Canopy penny of William I. 

113. Gold noble of Edward III. 

114. Shilling of Philip and Mary. 

115. Hammered shilling of Elizabeth. 

116. Shilling of .James I. 

117. Shilling of Charles I. 

118. Shilling of Commonwealth, 1651. 

PLATE Xll. 

119. Shilling of Cromwell as Protector, 1658. 

120. Five-guinea piece of Charles II., 1668, with the elephant 

below bust. First year. 

121. Shilling, modern type, 1663. 

122. Copper pice of the same reign, struck for Bomltay, 1CC7. 

123. Current farthing of Anne, 1714. 

124. Elector guinea of George I., 1714. 

125. Rosa Americana (smallest size), 1722. 

126. 96 stuivers, struck for Ceylon, 1809. 

127. Silver penny of Alexander HI. of Scotland (1249-85). 

128. Gold bonnet-piece of James V. of Scotland, 1540. 

129. Silver testoon of Mary Queen of Scots, 1561. 
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Additioxs to nuiiiisniatie 
knowledge, 17 
-'Esillas tetradrachni, (54 
Africa Company, 181 
Akbar, Emperor of Hindontaii, 
10 

Akermaii, J. Y., 8-9 
Alexander the Great, (54, 86, 
100-1 

Alexandrian series, 102. 116 
America, Spanish, 152 
Amphiciyones, 7.3 
Anacreon, 91 

Ancient and modern coinages 
contrasted, 12 
Anecdotes of collectors, 28 
Anglo-American money, 48, 190, 
192 

Anglo-Gallic series, 14, 49, 192 
Anglo-Indian coins, 48 
Anglo-Norman coins, 47,168-72 
Anglo-Saxon coins, 47, 163-8 
Arcadia, 80 

As or ^s, Koman, 108-11 
Ashbuniliam collection, 21 
Austria, 131 

Bactkian coins, 40, 101 
Baden, 126 

Baliol, Edward and John, 48 
Barce, 103 

Barnabas and Paul at Lystru. 95 
Barsine, 86 


Batenborg, 44 
: Bavaria, 127 
i Beards, 99, 105 
• Beaufort collection, 24 
. Bellerophon, 77 
: Bimetalism in Macedon, 64 
I Brandenburg, 129 
j Brass, first, second, and third, 

I 115-16 

' Brederode family, 44 
Britannia, 59, 118 
British mints, 161 

-rulers or tribes, 160 

-colonies, 15, 48. See 

Colonies 

Britons, money of the, 157-63 
Bruce, Eobert, 48 
Brunswick, 128 

Brunswick-Liineburg, House of 
184-6 

Capita out navia? —the Koman 
toss, 110 

Channel Islands, 188 
Chaucer, 170 

Christian symbolism on Greek 
coins, 94 

Christiana Reliyio type, 199 
Cleopatra, 10 

-as the Riew Isis, 115 

I Coinage of European Continent, 
16, 42, 120 
I Coin-sales, 23 
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Collections of coins, celebrated, 
21-4 

Colonial money. See Colonics 
Colonies, British, 15, 48, 188-9 

-Greek, 57-63 

-Komaii, 6, 58-9, 65, 68, 71, 

74, 78-9, 81-2, ct seq. 

-Modern European, 180-9, 

214-15, 2-20 

Colophonian cavaliy, 89 
Condition in coins, 28 
Consecmtio type, 200 
Continent of Europe, 43-9, 120- 
55 

Continental money, 13 

-specialities, 42-9 

Cromwell, Oliver, 179-80 
Cross, 202-3 
Cruciii.vion of Christ, 98 
Crusades, The, 120, 204 
Cunningham, General, 17 
Cyprus, 96 

DamubI-VX Provinces, 134 
Davie, Persian, 64, 93, 100, 205 

-Macedonian double, 100 

Darien money, 49, 183 
Dates on coins, 205-7 
Dealers, principal seats of, 25 
Decimal system, 59 
Dei Gratid, 207 
Delphi, 72 

Denarius, Roman, 110, 115, 209 

-- Modem European. See 

Hazlitt’s C. ofE., 193-4 
Dido, 104 
Dioscuri, 83, 112 
Dump, 209-10 

Dutch imitations of English 
gold money, 174 

EccK8Ti:icith;s of collectors, 
28-9 

129-5 


Electrum, -211 

Electrnni staters (unique), 77 
92 

Eleusinian mysteries, 76 
England, 47-8 
English specialities, 47-8 
Engravers’ names on Greek 
coins, 62, 88 

Engrai'ers of Eiigli-di money, 
179,1.83, 185 
Evans, Sir John, 24 

j Fixd.s of coins, 11, 27, 40, 77, 
•248, 251 

Fontaine, M., 36 
I Fiance, 46, 49, 53, 58-9, 143-7 
1 Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 126 
I Frederic the Great, 130 
French specialities, 46 
I’ngger family, 127 

Galley halfpence, 215 
Gallia, 58-9 
Games, Lvciean, 79-80 

-Pythian, 73, 77 

Gaulish trumpet, 71 
Gazzetta, 215 

George (St.) and the Uiagon, 
130 

Gold money of Athens, 40 

-England, 169, 171 

-Greece generally, 56, 62, 

67, 84-6, 90, 102-3 

-Macedonia, 40 

Gripco-Italian coins, 59, liX)-12 
Grantley, Lord. 21 
I Greek coin.s, 50-105 
! Greenwell, Canon, 17, 24 
I Gios toumois, 217 
I Guinea, 181, 217 
! Gun-mouey, 181 

^ Haxx'ibal, 104 
Haringtons, 219 
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Haroun-El-Keschid, 10 
Hastings collection, 21 
Head, Hr., Historia Numorum, 

I. 3, 16, .38-9, 52, 54, 57, et alibi 
Helena, Empress, finder of the 

true cross, 117 

Henry the Lion, Duke of Bmns- 
■wick, 198 

Henry, Prince, of Great Britain, 

II , 21 

Herakles, 67 et alibi 
Hesse, 126 
Hispania, 57-8 

Hoffmann and Poey D’.4vaut on 
French coins, 17 
Hohenzollern family, 129 
Holy or King Dollar, 209 
Homer, 91 

H u m phrey's Coin - Collectors 
Manual, 9 
Hungary, 131 

Impeeial system on the Con¬ 
tinent, 122-4 
Incuse uniface money, 66 
Ionian Isles, 78, 91 
Irish coinage, 188-7 
Iron money of Byzantium and 
Lacedtemon, 68 
Isle of Man, 188 
Italian republics, 121 

-specialities, 45-6 

Italy, 59-62, 139-42 

Janifop.m head, 87, 114 
Johnson, Dr., 250 
Judcea Capta type, 41 
Julia, daughter of Augustus, 
41, 78, 105, 118 
Julius Cresar, 104^5, 113 
-curious story, 105 

Keetch {Pantkapceuin), 68 


King-Bees and Bees at Ephesus, 
89 

Knnnersdorf, 240 

Labyrinth and Minotaur of 
Crete, 80-1 
Lamia the hetaira, 69 
League, Achtean, 78-80 

-zEtolian, 71-2 

-Anti-Roman or Italian, 113 

-Arcadian, 78 

-Boeotian, 73 

Ligny, Prince de, 16 
Linn in the hedge, 222 
Lions in Greece, 63 
Lis or fleur-de-lis, 222 
London a Roman mint, 117 

-a British mint, 161 

Lorraine and Bar, 46 
Lost works of art preserved on 
ancient coins, 73, 79, 87, 90, 
92, 117 

Low Countries or Netherlands, 
44, 136-9, 209 
Luxemhurghs, 170 
Lydia, 54, 93, 106, 121 

Macedonia, 6.3-5 
M.icedonian shield, 71, 74 
Mary Queen of Scots, 210-11 
Maryland money of Lord Balti¬ 
more, 190 

Maundy money, 181, 185, 224 
Mecklenburg or Mecklemhurg, 
129 

Medal and coin, the, 11, 19-20 
Merovingian money, 211, 224-5 
Metals employed by the Greeks, 
56, 77, 103, 211 
Meyer collection, 18 
Moneta palati, 225, 227 
Monetary standards, 59, 75, 77, 
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88, 93, 209, 223, 22o, 233, 247, 
250 

Money of account, 248-9 

-of necessit}', 74, 113, 228, 

249, 263 

Montagu collection, 24-5 
Montenuovo, Count of, 16-17 
Murdocli collection, 24 

Napoleon family, 44, 46, 55, 
125 

Nature-worship, 89, 230 
Netherlands. See Lmo Coun¬ 
tries 

New England money, 190 
New Isis, Cleopatra as the, 115 
Noah’s ark, 94 
Noble, gold, 171, 230-2, 240 
Nomes of ^-Egypt, 102 
Nomine Domini, 232 
Northern kingdoms, 135-6 
Northumbria, 248 

Oak of Dodoua, 70 
Oriental coins, 18, 201 
Ovid, 67 

Oxford coins, 48, 53 

P^ONIA, 65 
Palatinate, 127 
Pan, 80 

Papadopoli, Count, 17 
Patination, 116, 204, 253 
Pausanias, 73 
Pembroke collection, 21 
Pepj's, Samuel, 19 
Philip of Maeedon, 59, 64, 71 
Plantagenet coins, 47 
Plutarch, 73 
Poland, 132-3 

Ponton D’Amecourt, 16, 283 
Popular names of Greek coins, 
236 


Portcullis money of Queen 
Elizabeth, 190 

Portraiture on Greek coins, 55 

-on Roman coins, 107, 113- 

14, 118 

Portugal, 152-5 
Portuguese specialities, 47 
Prices of coins, 22, 30-37, 190- 
210 

Priests as moneyers, 70, 89 
Processes of coinage, 27 
Prussia, 129-30 
Pythian games, 73, 77 

RefekenCE, works of, 16-17, 
21, 26, 38-9, 277-87 
Reinimann collection, 16, IS 
Restitutions in Roman coinage, 
118 

Rhenish provinces, 125 
Ring-money, 260 
Robert collection, 16-17 
Rollin and Feuardent, MM., ,36, 
284 

Roman coins, 106-19 
Roman mint, fittings of a, 114 
Roman specialities, 41, 114, 
116-17 

Romano-British coins, 41, 118 

-Campanian, 113 

Rosa Americana, 190 
Rossi collection, 16 
Ruding’s A nraafs, 27 
Russia, 40, 133-4, 193 

St. John of Jerusalem, Order 
of, 143 

Sanctus Viiltus, 241 
Saxony, 127-8 
Sceatta, 263 
Schliemann, Dr., 179 
Schweitzer, M., 17 
Scotish coinage, 175-8, 183-4 
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Scotland, 209-11, 231, 234-6, 
240-2, 252, 148-9 
Seri'ure, MM., 36, 285 
Sicily, 162-3, 142 
Siege-money, 244^5, 265 
SUenos, 60, 68 
Social War (Roman), 113 
Sources of supply, 25. Comp. 
Dealers 

Sovereign, 208, 266-7 
Sow, ancient Roman oath oven 
113 

Spain, 46-7, 57-8, 147-52 
Spanish piece of eight, 209-10 
Spanish specialities, 46-7 
Stater, Macedonian, 40 
Stevenson’s Dictionary of 
Roman Coins, 16, 286 
Strabo, 83 

Stuarts, the, 21, 175, 178-9, 
180-2 

Switzerland, 131-2 

Talos, the man of brass, 81 
Taureia, 68 


Themistocles, coin struck by, 
39 

Touch-money, 256, 271 
Trinity, Christian, 105 
Triquetra or Triskelis, 94 
Iroiivailles. See Finds 
Tudor dynasty, 173-5 

United Kingdom, coinage of, 
14 

Van Aetevelde, Jacob,'231 
Village communities, 80 

Wallenstein, 129, 193 
i Weber, Hermann, 24 
Westplialia, 125 
Wildemannsgulden or thaler, 
275 

Wolsey, Cardinal, 167 
Worships of divinities perpetu¬ 
ated on coins, 57-105 
Wurtemburg, 126 

Yoeke-Moore cabinet, 41 
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The 

Collector Series 

M r. GEORGE REDWAY begs to 
announce the publication of this series 
of books, each volume of which will 
discuss some one of the subjects which are of 
interest to Collectors. 

Coins and Medals, Engravings, Pictures and 
Drawings, Postage Stamps, Book Plates, Auto¬ 
graphs, Armour and Weapons, Plate, Porcelain 
and Pottery, Old Violins, Japanese Curios, and 
Bric-'a-brac of all sorts will be dealt with, each 
in a separate volume, and by a writer specially 
conversant with his subject. The instinct for 
collecting has been made the butt for much 



cheap ridicule by those who confound it with 
the mere aimless bringing together of objects 
which have no other merit than their rarity. 
But it has repeatedly been proved that skill and 
patience are more helpful to success in col¬ 
lecting than length of purse, and it is especially 
for those who desire to pursue their amusement 
with intelligent economy that this series has been 
planned. 

The great prizes in the older forms of col¬ 
lecting have long since been won, and though 
it may be needful in these handbooks to refer 
occasionally to a book, a coin, a postage stamp, or 
a panicular “ state ” of an etching or engraving, 
of which only a single example exists, the object 
of the series will mainly be to describe those 
specimens which are still attainable by the 
amateurs who will take the pains to hunt them 
down. 

For this reason, though the series will be 
written by experts, it will be written by experts 
who have in view, not the visitors to the great 
Museums of Europe, but the amateur and col¬ 
lector of moderate means, who is anxious to 
specialise in some one or two departments of 
his favourite studies, and to whom it is still 



open by care and judgment to bring together, 
at a moderate expense, small yet perfect collec¬ 
tions which any museum would be glad to 
possess. 

Arrangements have been made with many 
well-known writers and specialists for their 
assistance as authors or editors of volumes of 
the series. 

Each volume will contain from 250 to 300 
octavo pages, from twelve to twenty plates, and 
a title-page designed by Mr. Laurence Housman. 
The series will be printed, from new type, on 
specially-prepared paper, by Messrs. Ballantyne, 
Hanson Sc Co. 

Volumes on Coins, Miniatures, Prints, Postage 
Stamps, Book Plates, Old Bibles, Drawings, 
Glass, Old Violins, &c., are now in hand, and 
publication will be commenced on the ist of 
December. 

The price of each volume of the series will 
be 6 s. or js. 6 d. net. 


The Publisher reserves the right to issue a 



limited number of copies of any volume of the 
series either on Japanese vellum or Whatman or 
India paper, or with the illustrations in “proof” 
state, according as the subject of the book may 
suggest. The number and price of these will be 
announced in each case, and they will be strictly 
reserved for Subscribers before publication. 

The Series will be published in America by 
Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. 
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Rare Books 

and their Prices 


WITH CHAPTERS OS 

PICTURES, POTTERY, PORCELAIN 

AND 

POSTAGE STAMPS 


BY 

VV, ROBERTS 

Reprinted, with large Additions, from the Nineteenth 
Century and Fortnightly Revie-eo 

700 copies on antique paper, bound in art canvas, 
gilt top, 5s. net. 

60 copies on Japanese vellum, bound in vellum boards, 
gilt lettered and tied with silk ribbon. 12s. net. 
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